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A SURVEY OF LOCAL. LAND RECORDS AND | 
THEIR USE IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH? 


SIRAJUL ISLAM 

This paper makes an inquiry into the types and extent of 
land records as preserved in various record offices at the district level 
during the British period. Though our field survey covers only 
the present Bangladesh district record offices, its general findings, 
we believe, should, equally be valid for West Benga! district record 
offices as well ; because guiding rules for making and preservation of 
records were absolutely the samie for the whole of ‘Pre-partition 
Bengal * 

Compared to other regions of British India. Bengal. unfortunately, 
is disadvantageously placed as regards local records. The reason is the 
permanent settlement’ which had left littl- room for government 
to maintain local records, for governmen undet the new constitution 
had practically no role to play at local levels. -As rulers of their 
localities zaminders were expected to maintain local records, at least 
the records that they themselves had invariably created, such as, 
Hastabud Junabundi. or village rent rolls, nirkibundi or customary 
rate of rents and cesses, pargana dastur or customs and usag:s of 
the pargana, account of abwabs or impositions over and, above 
normal rents, jama wasul baki or statement of, overall assessment, 
collection and ,arrears of zamindari demands. proceedings of 
zamindari courts, and the like? But our inquiry into the 
mahafezkhanas or family record rooms of the surviving old families 
had found nothing of the kind. As a, justification of the 
absence of these records the most common reasons - advanced by 


“æ Paper read at the seminar on “Basten Region. of India—Historical 
Problems and Sources” , held by History depaitment- x Calcutta Upaversity, 
February 7-9, 1980. 

‘ 1 To write this essay I have liberally borrowed materials- from my “previous 
. work-titled : Rural History of Bangladesh : A Source Study, (Dacca 1977) 

2 For details about the working of the Zamindari System see my books :, 
Parmanent Settlement in Bengal:, A Study of-1ts Operation,” (1790-1819) 

(Bangla Academy, 1979) :, 
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almost all families were wars, communal riots, fires, sudden river 
actions, etc. How come that all family archives have systematically 
suffsred from those forces of ` destructions? In fact, all those 
explanations are make-believe face-saving misteachings. The interest 
of zaminders lay in keeping thz government and law courts ignorant 
of local affairs. All dispensatle records which, if seized, were likely 
to reveal zamindari exactions and illegal operation of the zamindari 
law must have been destroyed immediately after their current use 
was over and that all zamindars did it is established by the general 
absence of these records from their muhfezkhanas. After all, their 
sanads, batwara papers, court decrees, tamsuk or bonds for loans 
advanced, and all other papers connected with their rights as 
against government and ryots are never lost. They are still preserving 
these title papers possibly with the hope that someday the wheel 
of history may turn in their favour and they would get back their 
rights on production of these papers.* 


As mentioned earlier government - records dealing with local 
affairs are extremely limited particularly for the early part of 
Briti h rule. Till the mid ninetzenth century rural Bengal was more or 
less-the exclusive arena of the zamindar class. But agrarian relations 
were: changing fast from the third decade of the nineteenth century 
and the changed circumstances made government intervention 
inevitable and with that our publicly-made and preserved local land 
records begin. Of course, we have a few important series of local 
land records dating from the permanent settlement. With these 
records we shall begin our account and proceed chronologically. 


Double-Lock Records 


What is meant by ‘Doubl-lock’ records ? It is a jargon current 
among thé record room officials which means records of very special 
impo ‘tance preserved in a specially protected doubly -locked almirah 

“within the Record Room. As a sécurity measure against fraud or 

“collusion or theft, this almirch is locked by two different types of 

_ special padlocks one key of which, according to record manual, is 

held by a first class magistrate and another by the Record Keeper, 

1 A scheme wás taken-by the Documentation Centre of the-Dacca University 
library to collect these papers through sale for gift. 
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and when necessary, this almirah is opened in presence of both the 
Record Keeper and the Magistrate. What special papers were 
preserved in this so-called Double Lock Almirah? Old sanads 
granted by Mughal government to zamindars, taluqdars, lakherajdar 
etc., and bandbast or settlement papers of early British rule are kept 
in this almirah. These sanads are certified copies of the original 
sanads and written in Persian with their Bengali translations. Al 
these records are in nathis and numbered and bundled parganawise. 
The Touzie number of the landholder was invariably the nathi 
number.* Scholars interested in family history or early revenue 
administration of the Company may find very unique information in 
this series of records. 


Quinquennial Registers, 1794-1822. 


Chronologically, the next very important source is the Quinque- 
nnial Registers. Since land was made a transferable private property 
in the hands of zamindars, mutation of estates was surely to take 
place through private and public sale, succession, gift, etc. Thus it 
became an administrative necessity for the district collector to take 
stock of mutation of estates periodically. Several Regulations 
were enacted to revise records of land ownership every fifth 
year.* Recording the changes in the land ownership structure 
 quinquennially began from 1794, The Regulations required the 
Collectors to record not only changes in the structure of land owner- 
ship but also changes in the state of cultivation under the operation 
of the permanent settlement. There was a column in the form 
showing the area of cultivated and uncultivated lands in the village 
during the quinquennial period. But unfortunately this valuable 
series of records was never seriously maintained. From the beginning 
the Collectors showed reluctance in maintaining: the: Quinquennial 
Register on the ground that they were not provided with'sufficient 
native staff to prepare the Register. The system was ultimately 
abandoned formally in 1822 on the pretext that the Collector’s Touzi 


1 Every revenue paying landholder was given a number of his estate.. The 
jama wasul baki or demand, collection and balance was recorded under 
that number what was known in the Müghal reveneue oT as Touzi 
number. 

2 Regulation VIII, 1793, Regulation XIX, 1795, Regulation XLII, 1800, + 


` 
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Register was good enough for the purpose.? Incompletely maintained 
Quinquennial Registers ure now preserved in the Double-lock Almirah 
of the Collectorate Record Room. 


There was a separate series of Quinquennial Resigter for Lakheraj 
lands. It has eight columns of information, such as, kind of grant, 
whether Brahmuttar, pirpal, etc, name of original donor, name of 
original grantees, name of present occupant, present occupant’s 
relation with the donor, date of the grant, name of the village and 
pargana and finally the amount of land granted as lakheraj.? Like 
the Quinquennial Register of revenue-paying lands this series is also 
very incomplete and irregular. This series of records was also 
discontinued by the Regulation VII of 1822. 


Qanungoe Papers, 1819-1828. 


The Mughal institution of Qanungoe was abolished by Cornwallis 
on the ground that its records were unreliable. It was also thought 


that under the operation of the new land system the qanungoe 


institution would be superfluous., But subsequently it was found 
from practical experience that the administration of civil justice was 


becoming difficult in the absence òf local records which were tradi- 


tionally supplied by the Qarungoes.* To solve the problem the 
Qanungoe system was revived in 1819.* The Qanungoes were required 
to collect information according to a prescribed form which contained 


_the following heads of information : 


1. Names of estates and villages within a pargana ; 

2. Rackbah or meascrement of village ; 

3. Names of village pikes ; 

4. Rate of cess ani rents of khudkashta and iene 
ryots : 

Methods of rent collectio (cash or kind or both) ; 

6. Enumeration of fruit products of the village. 


n 


T poa 


Reg. VII, 1822. 

2 For a typical example see Sirajul Islam, Rural History of Bangladesh : A 
Source Study (Dacca 1977). 

3 Bailey Report on the operation of new laws, civil Judicial Proceedings, 
29 November 1824, No. 27, (India Office Records, London). 

4 Regulation 1, 1818 and Regrlátión 1, 1819. 
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If required by the civil courts the qanungoes sent reports: about 
customs and usages prevailing in the pargana for the guidance 
of the Judges. The zamindars considered the reintroduction of 
Qanungoe system as a serious and undue interference into what they 
thought to be their exclusive private realms. In the face of zamindari 
non-co-operation the Qanungoe system never worked satisfactorily, 
particularly in the areas dominated by large zamindars. In the districts 
of Eastern Bengal where small zamindars were predominant the 
Qanungoes could operate more satisfactorily. In 1828, the policy of 
retrenchment and economising the administration was adopted and 
the institution of Qanungoes was the first to be affected by the new 
policy. The system was abolished after ten years of operation. The 
records -prepared during the decade of its operation are now 
preserved in the Collectorate Record Room. These are all in nathis 
and written in Bengali. 


Resumption Proceedings 1819-1850 


_ The lakheraj or revenue-free grants had constituted one of the 
basic factors of the Mughal polity. Obviously the size of lakheraj 
lands was considerable in every district.” As a successor government 
the British were legally bound to recognise those grants. But while 
the Company’s government was prepared to recognise all valid grants 
made during the Mughal times, the government was determined to 
resume all invalid grants to rental, but the greatest difficulty was to - 
distinguish between valid and invalid grants. After many years of 
deliberations the government arrived ‘at a decision to consider all 
lakheraj as invalid unless it could otherwise be proved by the holder 
of the grant in law courts.* Accordingly, resumptions were 
systematically being made from 1819. Since then we find a 
Register known as bajeapti or resumption Register. The Register 
contains names of persons from whom lakheraj lands were resumed, 
names of man or men with whom resumed lands were settled and the 


1 For example, the district collector of Chittagong wrote to the Supreme 
Government that ‘Two thirds of the best of cultivated lands in this 
Province are held by Charity Sunnuds ...’, 1770 A. D., see Sirajul Islam 
(ed.) Bangladesh District Records: Chittagong, Vol. 1, 1760-1787, 
(Dacca University, 1978) p. 213. E } 

2 Regulation VIII, 1819. i 
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amount of jama fixed on them This Register gives us'a quantitative 
picture-of losses that the old landed orders had suffered consequent 
‘upon the resumption proceedings. 


The Thakbast and Revenue Surveys, 1845-1870 


The most disturbing feature of the post-permanent settlement 
development was the 'spate of crimes and litigations over boundaries, 
possession or dispossession of lands. Hitherto the boundaries 
of éstates, villages and ryoti jotes within the village were notional. 
So long as land was not'a transferable private property, such 
notional boundaries did- not much disturb social peace. But the 
permanent settlement had aitered the situation very drastically. 
As we all know the permarent settlement was not based on any 
detailed field-to-field survey. The result was recurring violence and 
litigations among all the interests in land. As a positive remedy, 
the government had resolved to extend the Thakbust and Revenue 
Surveys of the North Western Provinces to Bengal as well. 


It is through Thakbust ud Revenue Survey records that we could 
for the first time have a glimpse .of rural Bengal.on the basis of 
reliable and definitive local evidence. The Thak and Revenue 
Surveys of all the Bengal districts were begun in 1845 and the survey 
operations continued down to 1870. The official objects of these 
survey operations were to demarcate village and. estate boundaries 
with permanent boundary thanks or pillars, to study the landed 
and other resources of every village, to identify various tenures and 
interests, and finally, to ascertzin the topographical features of every 
pargana by scientific mapping of all villages and parganas. The 
Village was the unit of Thakbest survey and the pargana was the unit 
for Revenue Suivey. The Thakbust Survey always preceded Revenue 
Survey by one year, because the latter proceeded to operate on the 
basis of demarcations made by the former. The Thakbust Survey 
prepared a map for every village. The map has an attached state- 
ment showing the tenures, population, communal distribution of 


‘1 For a better understanding of the various aspects of the Thakbust and 
‘Reventie Surveys readers shoald consult Thullier's Manual of Surveying of 
India, detailing the mode of operations in the ‘Revenue ‘Survey’ of ‘Bengal, 
(Calcutta, 1851). : 
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population, land use, hats and bazars, number of cultivators and, 
non-cultivators in the village, etc. 


The objects of the Revenue Survey were to (a) make accurate 
boundary maps of village and estates and consolidate them into a 
pargana map; (b) to record topographical details, (c) to compile 
data on communication, production, hat-bazars, etc. (d) and 
finally to make a pargana map showing all topographical details, 
such as, town, village, deserted village, hat-bazars, kacha pucca 
houses, gardens, forests, mosques, temples, burial grounds, 
factories, roads, feeder roads, bridges, culverts, canals, ferry, rivers, 
reservoirs, etc. At the bottom of the pargana map is attached a 
statement of various pargana statistics about population, land, land 
tenure and resources of the pargana. ‘In short, the Revenue Survey 
Map (4 inches to Imile) gives us a very reliable socio-economic 
picture of every pargana in the mid-nineteenth century. 


Khasra Operations, 1841-1854 


Along with, the Thakbust and Revenue Survey operations the 
Government conducted another survey operation called Khasra 
operations. Khasra operations were mainly confined to temporarily 
settled areas and also to those permanently settled lands in which 
interests of various groups were too interwoven to be fully shown in 
the Thak Maps. The scale used in khasra map was one inch to one 
mile. The details collected by khasra operations were entered in a 
book called Khasra Chita or Field Book. The Field Book contains 
the number of field, touzi number, name of estate, proprietor’s name, 
name of ryot (if settled temporarily), position of the field, crops 
grown, and remarks. The Khasra also took a census of houses, 
population, crops, cattle, ploughs, soil conditions, etc. 


Diara Surveys, 1862-1883 


Like chronic boundary disputes of the pre-Thakbust days, nadi 
sikastior river action was another challenge to law and order the 
administration had to face. Free use of lathials for possession or 
dispossession: of newly formed char lands by all claimants and counter- 
claimants Jed not only to unnecessary bloodshed but also loss of 
public revenue, because char dispute was frequently advanced as an 
excuse for non-payment of government revenue. In 1847, the 
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government thus decided to make a diara or river bed survey of the 
whole of the riparian regions of Bengal.* But its actual operations 
were delayed by the Thakbust and revenue survey operations the 
results of which were used as an aid to diara survey which began in 
1862 and ended in 1883. Its object was to ascertain the total 
alluvium and diluvium since the permanent settlement. It was 
conducted on the scale of four miles to one inch. For comparisons, 
Rennel’s charts of principal river courses were also copied which are 
also now preserved along with diara records. Act IX of 1847 
provided for future localised survey whenever and wherever it was 
necessary. Under this Act diara survey operations were conducted 
locally in many river courses althroughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Records prepared during the Diara Survey are 
immense in size. Historians, geographers, and ecologists will find 
in these records invaluable information when they go for charting the 
movements of Bengal rivers and their socio-economic significance. 


Cadastral Survey Records, 1888-1940 


Local land records at their most massive scale have been collected 
by the Cadastral or field-to-field survey of every Bengal district 
starting with Chittagong in 1888 ending up in Dinajpur in 1940. 
The greater portion of every Collectionate Record Room is occupied 
by the Cadastral Survey records. These records are not only great in 
quantity but also excellent in quality. For clearer understanding 
and handling of these record the users should be acquainted with 
the background and nature of this survey. 


As we know the permanent settlement had made the zamindars 
absolute proprieters of land, their proprietary rights and 
obligations in relation to government were clearly set out in the 
permanent settlement constitution. But the rights and obligations of 
the other party in land—the ryots, were never defined. The result 
was the constant conflict between the two parties leading to ruinous 
litigations and rural tensions. To improve the situation, at least 
partially, a -Regilation was enacted in 1822 which provided for 
record of rights * But except in some resumed lands, the Regulation 


q 
1 See Act IX of 1847. hoe 


. 2 Regulation VII, 1822. 
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remained:a dead letter in the stature book.. “Agrarian Conflicts thus 
remained unresolved. ` Against mounting tensions and deteriorating 
relations between landlord and tenants the government was at last 
awakened to the situation and tried to pacify at least the khudkashta 
or superior resident ryots by enacting a Tenancy Law which tried to 
recognise some rights costomarily enjoyed by the various classes of 
ryots.* But the law failed to restore peace in rural Bengal. In the 
Eastern Bengal districts the peasants were making jotes or 
combinations against zaminders and tenureholders and the peasant 
unrest was spreading so fast that it seemed there would be a peasant 
revolution unless their customary rights were recognised. To 
establish peace in agrarian relations the government set up a Rent 
Commission in 1879. The Commission made detailed investigation 
into the problem for four years and on the basis of its recommenda- 
tion the famous Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1885. This 
Act had classified the various superior landed interests as proprietors, 
tenure holders, under tenureholders, and the ryots into resident, 
occupancy and non-occupancy ryots, kurfa or under ryots, etc. The 
inter tenurial rights and obligations of every interest were defined in 
the Act. To develop the Tenancy Act into a perfect and universally 
acceptable legal code, it was provided in the main Act that a Cadastral 
or field-to-fleld survey and settlement operations should be conducted 
in every Bengal district. To operate the survey and settlement a 
Manual called “Manual for Cadastral Survey in’ Bengal, (1887) 
was circulated among all survey and settlement operations officials. 
According to the Manual all officials engaged in the survey had to 
prepare data on the basis of field survey data on land, land use, 
land tenure, landlord-tenant relations, local customs, economic 
conditions, market, communications, trade and commerce, rural 
indebtedness, and the like, and then classify the collected records 
into various record series meant for perpetual preservation. About 
thirty forms were used in the collection of these records and 
those thirty forms of records were reduced to five major series of 
records on the basis of which a Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations was prepared for every district. Needless to 
say, restarchers are particularly acquainted with this published 
Final Report on the survey and Settlement Operations but not so 


1 Act X, 1859.. 
2 
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much with the mountain-size unpublished records now preserved 
under various series which we are now proceeding to disis in 
details. 

The Cadastral records are classified into five series. 


These are : 

a. Record-of-Rights ; 
Mouza Notes ; 
Mouza Statistics ; 
Estate Statistics ; 
and Tenure Tree 


a. Record-of-Rights : 


Papp 


This series of record was the most immediate object of the Survey 
and Settlement Operations. It is mouzawari. Every mouza has one 
or several volumes record of rights depending on the size of the 
village. It contains : 

Name of ryot ; 

Name of tenure ; 

Location and quantity of land including plot numbers ; 
Name of ryot’s landlord ; 

Amount of rent payable and mode of rent payment (cash 
or kind or both) 


Ak YN er 


The Record-of-Rights gives us a complete picture of the structure 
of land tenure in the village. Besides, we get the most authentic 
account of the distribution of land of the village at the time of the 
survey. 


b. Mouza Notes: 


The survey officials engaged in actual survey operations were 
required to maintain a diary recording various tenurial and socio- 
economic aspects of the village, such as, topographical descriptions, 
irrigation sytems, crop patterns, customs about rent, abwab, tuhuri 
bhets, etc. They were also instructed to make notes about the history 
of the village; its overall economic conditions and the like. 


To focais the village Notes in the Collectorate Record toa the 
users should locate the thana in which the village under investigation 
is situated and then find out the village according to J. L. Number 


+ 
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(Jurisdictiow List) of the village. The Cadastral Survey had giver 
every. village a number called J. L. number. ' The printed Jurisdiction 
List is held by the Record Keeper. The Mouza Notes- are" shelved 
thanawise and the volumes are serially arranged according to 
J. L; No. ' Es il = REE 


t 


c. Village Statistics : 


This series of records gives the quantitative picture of the’ 
economic life and organisation of the village. “The kind- of: 
information that it supplies are all concerned about land and land 
tenure, crops grown in the village, number of- homesteads, land- 
appropriated to roads, paths, tanks, ditches, temple, mosques, ‘schools, 
etc. About land tenure and land control it gives statisti¢s about. 
proprietors, tenureholders, under-tenureholders, ryots, under ryots,- 
rate and amount of rent, degrees of subinfeudations, houses, trees, 
livetocks, ploughs, etc. The method of preservation. is the, same as. 
of Mouza Notes. aa a 
d, Estate ‘Statistics : : a a É o = agate TS oa ek 

While‘the Village Statistics supply us the statistical information’ 
of an individual village, the Estate Statistics give us the statistical 
account of individual estates. Statistics have been gathered under’ 
six heads: general information, analysis of assets, abstract of tenures,- 
analysis of subordinate tenancies, percentage of basic data, ‘and. 
classification of tenures. ‘ 


e. Tenure Tree : 


The growth. of subinfeudation from the beginning of the: 
nineteenth century is the most remarkable féature of the agrarian 
economy of modern Bengal. But uptil now no serious study hag 
ever been made of the problem. Besides some qualitative problem 
about it none has ever been able to give any quantitative picture 
about ‘it so far. Lack of necessary data has ‘been advanced'as an 
excuse. Thanks to Cadastral Survey, data ‘about subinfeudation” 
have been most exhaustively collected and processed in the series of 
Village Statistics and Estate Statistics: Yet- the tenurial structure 
could not be seen ata glance in all its dimensions and perspec- 
tives. To enable us to understand more clearly the nature and 
depth of subinfeudations a linear tenure tree was drawn for every 
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estate in every village. The Tenure Tree shows how the original 
zamindars were removed from the ryots by intermediate tenures 
and subtenures. 


The aim of the Tenure Tree was to prepare a catalogue of tenures 
and show visually the exact position of every tenure in the 
complicated cobweb of subinfeudations. Such a tenure tree was 
extremely necessary for the littoral districts where every village was 
held by a complicated chain of intermediate tenures. The Tenure 
Tree exibits (1) the serial number of the tenure indicating the vertical 
and horizontal length of tenures, (2) the mudafat or name by which 
the tenure is known in records, and (3) a brief note showing the present 
possessor of the tenure. The Tenure Tree is Mouzawari. So, to 
locate it the users should look for the J. L. No. of the relevant 
village. 


Land Register 1876 : 


The Land Registration Act of 1876 had provided for maintaining 
four Registers of land ‘officially known as A, B, C, D Registers.* 
The collectors were asked to prepare the Registers on the basis of 
available records and reports from relevant officials and landed 
interests. Register A recorded particulars of revenue paying estates, 
such as, name of proprietors, size of estate, location of the various 
portions of the estate amount of public revenue etc. The Register B 
recorded the same particulars for revenue-free estates. of all revenue- 
The Register C is a Mouzawari Register for recording the particulars 
paying and revenue-free estates in the village. The Register D which 
is also known as Touzi Register which was meant for recording 
transfers of estate or part of an estate through succession, sale, 
gift; etc. 


Registration Records, 1876: 


The Act VII of 1876 had provided for the registration of the 
transfer of peasant holdings. Transfer of peasant holdings which was 
so long sanctioned by customs only received legal basis from the 
enactment of Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. Since then land transfer 
at the peasant level became universal. The system of registering such 





.1 Act VII of 1876. - 
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transfer was gradually becoming popular. But until very recent 
times the transfer of peasant holdings was hardly registered. Conse- 
quently the Registration records do not really reflect the actual state 
òf transfer of peasant holdings. Even then the old registration 
records are valuable for historical research. These at least indicate 
the trend of land transfer at the peasant level. The Land Registration 
Register is mouzawari. It contains particulars of vendors and vendee, 
particulars of land transferred, amount of sale proceeds,-etc.” 


Old Correspondence, 1760-1859 


From 1859 government records began to be classified into A, B, 
and C. The latter two were liable to be destroyed after a specified 
period and A records were printed for permanent preservation. But 
such classification and preservation system was not there during the 
Company’s period. All correspondence and proceedings were then 
preserved without any discrimination. The district collectors ‘and 
judges used to preserve all correspondence that they dispatched or 
issued officially. These records are now available in Collectorate 
Record Rooms in bound volumes. These volumes are broadly 
classified into Letters Received and Letters Sent. Each category is 
then internally subdivided into various subjects, such as land revenue, 
abkari revenue, salt, court of wards, sayer, miscellaneous, etc. For 
ceded districts correspondence are available from 1760 and for diwani 
districts records begin from 1772. In Bangladesh, these district 
records have been collected and centrally deposited at the Dacca 
Secretariat Archives now waiting for being permanently deposited at 
the National Archives of Bangladesh. 


We have discussed the various types and series of land records 
locally available in all Bengal Districts (Bangladesh and West 
Bengal). How important are these records as historical sources ? 
An experienced researcher, after going through the above discussions, 
must not ask this question any way. Still we ask this question 
because even to-day these sources are not receiving much attention 
from scholars. To many, the very existence of these sources are not 
known clearly. Hitherto historians of modern Bengal had almost 
exclusively concentrated their attention on general and broad pro- 
blems like war and peace, power, politics and personalities ; commu- 
nities and communal relations; reforms and reformist movements 
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and the like. For research on the above heroic subjects our local land 
records were not at all relevant and hence remained ignored for 
a considerable length of time. The historians are now increasingly 
turning their craft to study-human development more minutely 
and - intensively at micro level and more and more ‘they are using 
non-traditional sources in their research. Land, as the foundation 
of.our society, has obviously been the focus of the new trend and 
for all land-based and’. land-bound.. researches the local land. 
records that we have discussed so far do constitute the greatest and 
most important sources. It is now felt by all that problems like rural 
life and, institutions, land tenure; land control, landiessness,. rural 
classes and conflicts, etc:. should „be intensively studied not only for, 
the-sake of academics but also for making government’s develop- 
ment strategies more realistic, and for this kind-of research no other 
source is more important than the. ones we have: discussed, in this. 
essay. avh N tae vá da 


. pe t 
re 


EUROPEAN TRADERS IN SURAT (1730-1750)* 


INDRANI RAY 


The passing away of the old order of things in Surat has been 
recently described in a masterly monograph by Ashin Dasgupta. The 
gradual but inexorable strangulation of the life of this “blessed port 
of the Mughals” by developments within and without the empire is 
brought out palpably. The shipowning Bohra and Chellaby commu- 
nities as well as leading Jain merchants like the Parak family were the 
greatest victims of the changed order. Their involvement in intense 
factional fights and family feuds, and attempts to resist an 
oppressive governor on the one hand and the increasing pressure of 
the European merchants on the other impart a sense of struggle, 
desperate and futile, on the part of the Indian stalwarts doomed to 
give way to a group of new masters in different circumstances.* 


It is difficult not to be overwhelmed by the relentless logic of 
decline pursued in this work, which presents the most well argued 
and detailed description of the decline of the leading port of Mughal 
India, a phenomenon suggested ın contemporary observations as well 
as underlined by other recent scholars like Peter Marshall and K. N. 
Chaudhuri*. What is more difficult to discern, but nonetheless is 
not to be ignored is the logic of survival which also marks the life of 
Surat throughout the early decades of the 18th century. 


This is in fact not surprising since the trade of Surat meant quite 
different things to different persons and groups. To begin with, 
even a casual glance at the numerous memoirs prepared by resident 
or visiting European merchants proves that for anybody interested 
in making money through maritime trade Surat’s position was 
unrivalled as an entrepot, which made it possible to organise 


* This paper was presented at the International Seminar on Trade and 
urbanization in Western India during the Sixteenth to Eighteenth Century, 
held at the Dept. of History, M. S. 3v University of Baroda, from 11th-14th 
October, 1980. 
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trading voyages to such widely scattered markets as Canton, Achin 
and Basra, not to speak of its most well-developed and profitable 
links with -Bengal- and the Red sea ports. .If it was beyond the 
capability of the Gujarati shipowner to shift his attention from a 
“hazardous” to a “safe” area, there were others who continued to do 
so. Export trade in cotton from Surat to Bengal largely through 
private European enterprise throughout this period provides one 
example of this. The lucrative smuggling trade in pearls from Basra 
to Surat down to at least the 1750s constitutes another. 

As pointed out initially, it was the share enjoyed by Indian 
shipowning merchants in Surat’s maritime ‘trade which proved to be 
the greatest Casualty to the blows faced by that city from various 
‘quarters. They were the most illustrious representatives of the 
traditional Indian merchant class. But we know how fragile the base 
“of their power ‘was in'more than one sense. They commanded only 
the most ‘visible part of the entire structure and could probably 
never get the better of either the pedlar or the ubiquitous and 
indispensable’ intermediary who guarded the production base, the 
weavers and other artisans who provided the essential merchandise, 
textile goods to be carried beyond the sea.* There were no doubt 
very serious ups and downs in the life of this crowd, but the system 
itself never crumbled completely. In the midst of all the turmoils 
temporarily paralysing all normal business, the city's merchants 
continued to enter in contract with customers, to deliver goods, to 
buy imported merchandise, and in short carry on the usual tasks of 
the city, even if with increasing difficulty. As yet the English 
stranglehold on the country’s economic system was not finalised, 
and there was no sharp break away from the prevailing system. 
Traditional concerns like the Red Sea trade continued to dominate 
the Indian merchants decision who were not yet prepared to shift 
their loyalty. 5 This paper examines some aspects of Surat’s continu- 
ing struggle for survival. 


Surat’s ability to maintain its position as the leading Mughal 
port, and the indispensable entrepot of India’s maritime trade is 
reflected most convincingly in the trade-memoirs of the -merchants 
teferred to. Furthér and more concrete evidence can be gathered 
from the recorded experience of European private traders who had 
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been clustering to this port which seemed to possess something to 
offer to everyone. In spite of all the obvious inadequacies of these 
records they, along with official documents of European trading 
Companies continue to provide the basis of our knowledge regarding 
the daily transactions that made up the texture of Surat’s trade. 
In that era European activities did not represent any method 
significantly different from the existing one. The great Abdul 
Gafur or Ahmed Chellaby followed the same path as 
Mr. Williamson of Bengal in procuring goods or selling imported 
merchandise, that is, through brokers. A great gap. remains to be 
filled up in our knowledge of the links’ of these brokers through 
their own dalals or agents with the production system or the 
hinterland market. For the time being we have to remain satisfied 
with the reports on the last stage of this chain—i. e. the 
transactions carried out in Surat. It was the European private 
trader who took his place beside the pedlar, who, we are'told, 
“inherited the world” as the giants of the Indian ocean trade 
gtadually faded away®. To begin with, I am presenting the 
experience of Dupleix whose amazing organizing capabilities in the 
sphere of French private trade from Bengal are well known. From 
his sedentary position in' Bengal he organised at least two trips to 
Surat annually.” : 


Before entering into details of European and specially French 
private trading operations in Surat, it is necessary to discuss French 
position in Surat at this time. It was in Surat that the French East 
India Company (FEIC) had established its first factory in 1668. 
Indispensable for procuring printed and white'coarse cloth as well as 
the gold and silver worked expensive silk products of textile, Surat 
due to various reasons, gave way to the Coromandel coast and 
Bengal by the 1690s. From the outset the French Factory at Surat 
had been plagued with in-fighting among the employees, chronic 
shortage of capital and a very heavy debt which hindered and 
ultimately crippled its life. The new FEIC, in order: to avoid 
shouldering the burden of debt of about 2 million livres or 8—9 
lakh roupies did not re-open its factory there*. Several “free 
merchants”, residing in Surat, such- as Flacourt and .the brothers 
Martin were entrusted with looking after their interests. However, 
by the mid-1730s these “free merchants” were assuming ‘more and 

3 
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more the position of employees of the FEIC aswe notice in the 
Son epOndence of French officials with Martin and Cornet.? 


The 1720s and 1730s are dally iaio; so far as the French + were 
concerned, as characterised by nothing else than their problems 
regarding the debts of the old Company and activities of these 
agents are not given any importance.*° The official role of these 
agents was no doubt very limited, compared to other Europeans. 
Nevertheless the scattered informations show Flacourt and Martin 
to be quite capable of fishing in the troubled water that Surat 
represented. When calamity struck the family of Muhammed Ali, 
they .put up their claims along with others, and later managed to 
secure a certain sum of money, which they alluded, had been lent 
by the owners of’ the Diligent, a private ship-belonging to 
Chandannagar to Muhammed Ali, in 1732 (2) during his bid to 

‘ oust Sohrab Ali the tyrannial governor of Surat.1? There is constant 
references to steps being taken to impose the passport system on 
reluctant Indian Merchants.** On occasions they could keep defaulting 
merchants in confinement.'* The next governor (Teg Beg Khan), 
during a period of tension with the English, tried to secure French 
assistance (it is not clear in which form) by promising them a 
monopoly of the freight destined for the Red Sea markets, as yet the 
most prized item of Surat’s maritime trade. This was a particularly 
tempting offer, since, the English had on the whole peers to keep 
the French out of this area.** 


- IÉ was through these French residents that the FEIC and other 
French merchants carried on their trade in Surat. They procured 
goods needed by the FEIC in Pondichéry and Mahé. Instead of the 
private traders doing trade under the guise of the Company, it was 
the practice in reverse, when the Company was acting under cover of 
a private merchant. ** 


' It was mostly Martin, alone or in league with Flacourt, and later 
Cornet and Le Verrier, who looked after the private trade interests of 
Dupleix and his partners. Our first source of knowledge about ‘the 
private trading interests of Benga] based European merchants consists 
of the letters written by Dupleix to his corresdondents in Surat. What 
follows is an attempt to reconstruct these interests, as well as to see 
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to what extent they reveal the trade structure of Surat. This of 
course amounts to looking at the system from a distance, and such 
a source cannot hold comparison with the journal of a European 
private trader present-on the spot. I have tried to set his observations 
` in the millieu of English and French trade in Surat in general. 


The period of Dupleix’s sojourn in Chandannagar (1731-1741) 
coincided with one of the most distressing periods in Surat’s life. 
The constriction of the Red Sea markets- in Gujarati textile goods, 
the growing political instability of the Ottoman and Safavid empires, 
the dislocation caused by Martha marauders in Western India, the 
removal of Muhammed Ali and Ahmed Chellaby from Surat’s public 
life, all these aspects are described as having shattered the basis of 
Surat's existence.t® But the concerns of a private merchant like 
Dupleix were not always jeopardized by these developments. For 
him and his fellow traders in Bengal profit on a trip to Surat 
depended primarily on the amount of freight destined for Surat that 
they could capture.*” As in other areas of trade, Dupleix seems to 
have leaned quite heavily on Armenian merchants residing in South 
West Bengal as well as in Kassimbazar. This group freighted raw 
silk, specially the Goraghat variety, sugar and textile goods. Khoja 
Mirza, a protégé of Dupleix also sent opium to Surat. Khoja 
Jacob and Khoja Markad (?) of Surat were trusted correspondents of 
several Armenians of Bengal, who seem often to be managing their 
own affairs through their fellow countrymen. Another important 
presence is that of Khoja Fazal’s although it is impossible to 
ascertain his identity.1® We do not know anything about freighters 
of other communities entrusting their merchandise to the French. 


The fight for securing freight was ruthless, no methods, fair and 
foul being spared to lure freighters away from rival shipowners. Due 
to the growing menace of the Angrias off the Malabar coast, presence 
of cannons and European officers on the freight ships were given high 
publicity in order to impress candidates. Regularity of trips, the 

„reputation of a captáin, report received in Bengal of proper attention 
received by the freighters while in Surat, such were some of the 
decisive factors; apart from freight charges offered: “Although 
freight carrying seemed to be the least risky operation, since 
-payments did not- depend on the condition .of. ‘the market in a 
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given year, the role of the freighter was obviously not to be 
ignored. - 


It is remarkable that throughout the decade Dupleix never seems 
unduly worried about- the amount of- freight available for Surat. 
Apparently the Bengal freighters did not as yet find it completely 
useless to send merchandise to Surat. Dupleix himself admits 
` that chances of securing freight from Bengal to Surat was always 
much more certain than that on the return trip of the ship.'* 
Rather than surrender freight to the English, Dupleix was prepared 
to freight an extra ship (occasionally from a Muslim owner), so as 
to keep up his reputation.*° 


Next to carrying of freight, the trading society that organised 
each trip separately also sent merchandise on its behalf or belonging 
to influential residents or friends. Gangaram Mansaram and Harilal 
are the two Indian names who seem to belong to this group, the 
others being Armenian, Dutch and English. These goods covered a 
wide range from sugar, rice and silk, to tin, iron, procelain and 
ivory. The English private traders also managed to carry spices 
from time to time. These items show Bengal’s link with South 
East Asia from where many of them came, and Surat’s justifiable 
reputation as an entrepot since some of the sugar and textile goods 
were also to be transhipped to other areas in Western Asia. Dupleix 
himself is seen trying his luck in most of these goods besides saltpetre, 
but perhaps none in very considerable quantity. The growing 
importance of Javanese sugar on Surat going ships is a noticeable 
feature. It was the duty of the French resident to sell off these 
goods to the best of his ability. The sale of raw silk was one of the 
most difficult, since Ahmedabad, its greatest consumer was beset with 
wars. Dupleix, like the English was expecting that the fall of the 
capital to Momin Khan would push up the prices to some extent.*+ 
However, we do not know what the experience of Indian freighters 
was. Dupleix had to face grave complications from Martin’s inability 
to fetch an advantageous price for the silk bales belonging to 
Harilal. The latter, through his close relation with the Darbar of 
Murshidabad brought about a standstill in French affairs in Bengal 
for sometime.?? 


Apart from the task of humouring freighters and selling 
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merchandise consigned to him, the French agent also had to be on 
the lookout for any available freight for the ships either on their 
return journey. or, if good luck prevailed, for a further -voyage to the 
markets of the Red sea and the Persian Gulf. -We have come to 
know of the impact of the constriction of the former-on the Gujarati 
shipowner. However, its hold on the local system was as yet 
sufficiently. strong for the English to remark down to the early 1740s 
that it was only after the departure of the Red Sea Fleet that local 
merchants paid attention to the investment requirements of the 
Europeans.*® This echoed the words of European agents way back 
in the 1670s and 1680s,º* The arguments regarding the decreasing 
` demand for Indian textile goods at Mocha and Jedda are also open 
to further examination, since the same decade finds Pondichery and 
Chandannagar engaged in getting “Surat sryle” pieces made locally 
to cater to the fixed taste of Arab and Turkish buyers.25 A French 
memoir of the 1760s describes the dwindling demand for. Surat 
textiles at Basra due to successful copying of its varieties .at 
Aleppo.?º The growing competition from the merchandise of 
Bengal and the coast, and the presence of rival European freighters 
seem to be equally potent factors in the discomfiture of the Surat 
traders. Martin’s incompetence prevented Dupleix from gaming a 
foothold in Surat’s freight trade with the areas mentioned. 


What idea of the sellers market do we get from the experience 
or observations of Dupleix and others? Because of his dependence 
on the agents it is difficult to get anything but stray glimpses. The 
importance of the Bengal ships was obvious in determining the price 
of sugar, and the disturbances in Ahmedabad were preventing silk 
from fetching the expected price. Unfortunately, we do.not get 
names of important buyers other than that of the brokers. and 
merchants working for the FEIC and significantly, of English private 
traders themselves. We do not know who were the other merchants 
who regularly bought up the cargoes of pearl, sugar, broadcloth 
(secured via Jedda) and ivory from East Africa as well as Siam to 
transfer them inside the province. However, this must have provided 
livelihood to a number of merchants, as the Surat Factory Diaries 
(SFD) of the FEIC reveal. 


Inspite -of all his shrewdness in capturing available freight to 
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“Surat or elsewhere from there, one vety bapoa factor (the most 
«important so far as‘Dupleix. and “his associates were concerned): was 
- the procurement of'a sizeable.return .cargo of cotton which always 

sold, well in-Bengal. Every letter of Dupleix dealing with Surat 

reflects his anxious waiting for this cargo. He writes time and-dgain 

-to the French- agents. in Surat that a substantial cargo: Of cotton 
bought advantageously was the only way to bring profit to a Surat 
trip.” He took care to mention current prices of cotton in Bengal, 
sent messages through overland carriers, the pattemars, ifcletters had 
to be sent when no ships were available. He also asked. Surat'to 
keep him up to date so far as local prices for Bengal merchandise 
Were concerned, but repeatedly pointed out that he: was-not-interês- 
ted- in any commodity shipped to Bengal ‘other than ‘cotton; his 
regular, request for “fine agates—only the best quality”, was -imore 
for catering to customers and well-wishers in Europe.** oS 


ve 


In contrast to his exclusive-dependence on the French agent, in 
most of-his transactions, Dupleix frequently assigned the delicate 
“task of. cotton purchase to Mr. Williamson, a well known private 
trader, -regularly travelling from Bengal- to Surat and “beyond. 
Williamson seems to have been entrusted with -the same mission by 
-the English: private traders -of Bengal -as -well in order not to allow 
the price of cotton go up beyond a-certain level.*®-- ° > > a 


It was not only'a question of personal‘ friendship that guided 
Dupleix's choice of'an English private trader. The growing inipor- 
tance of: the “gentlemen from Bengal” in Surat’s cotton market ‘as 
well as in other areas is one significant aspect of this’ decade’s 
history. Comments of Dupleix echo the observations -scattered 
throughout the .FEIC’S records -concerning Bombay and- Surat. 
This was a period when, in practically all places when ‘the Companies 
.owned factories, the chiefs arid governors dominated the private trade 
of their countrymen, with the help of some or all employees of ‘the 
Company. ‘Henry Dodwell and Holden Furber have clearly brought 
this” out. Dasgupta’s work describes the activities of ‘Lowther the 
‘chief of the Surat factory from 'a-similar point of view. ~The French 
memoirs’ referred to have described - in detail -the predominant 
position of the chief of the English factory at Surat. Glimpses of 
the evitable clash between the Governor. and -the English private 
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merchants can be seen from the EEIC'S records. ' The activities of 
supercargos of Bengal were often criticised by the Council, while the 
latter’s harsh treatment of the former; as well-as connivance with 
Indian traders came to be censured by Bombay.*° The private 
trader’s intimacy with Indian merchants was usually and under- 
standably frowned upon. Martin was warned more than once by his 
superiors at Pondichery not to lend his name to merchandise belon- 
ging to Muslims and destined for Mocha.** Apart from such 
business as was carried on by the private traders, Surat was also 
considered to be an important centre for shipbuilding till as late as 
1750.5? 


It will be beyond the scope of this paper to deal at length with 
all the information furnished by the factories at Surat and Bombay 
on the trade of the EEIC. But from some strdy instances the conti- 
nuity of the traditional method of purchase and sale is seen to 
persist. We find the factory having regular transaction with Lalla 
Shivshankar and Bhavani Shankar as important suppliers of cotton. 
References to absence of buyers for imported items like copper, iron, 
English broadcloth brought over via Jedda or ivory do not dwell 
only on scarcity of cash or the oppressive local conditions. The 
stiff competition from French broadcloth of superior quality, news 
of arrival of big cargos of ivory at Diu and Daman and the presence 
or absence of a sufficient number of private ships from Bengal were 
important factors.** Difficulty in procuring the required amount of 
cotton by the EEIC was often imputed to the rivalry or non-coope- 
ration of English private traders and Armenians. Martin himself 
found it more advantageous to deal with the private traders from 
Bengal rather than with the EEIC while disposing off several hundred 
bales of cotton which he could not load on a French ship.*4 
Lakshmidas Nagardas, Byramjee Cowsjee and Mansoor Kilch (?) 
were some other local merchants dealing with the EEIC. 


We now turn to another area where the increase in European 
shipping is as evident as the continued interdependence of this group 
and Asian merchants. The decay of Surat’s trade links with the 
Persian Gulf, due to major political upheavals in that region, is also 
considered as a severe blow to the Mughal port’s well-being. 
However, it is now established that at least down to the mid- 
eighteenth century Basra had managed to attract much of this trade 
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to itself and’ had maintained its position ás. a more or less stable 
centre of commerce, Whatever we have come to know about Surat’s 
trade with Basra during the 1740s shows once more that this trade 
meant different things to different people, and that merchants were 
engaged to their best of their ability in attempts to readjust them- 
selves to the changed circumstances.*® To begin with, down to the 
mid 1740s, cargos carried by Muslim merchants of Surat were 
considered as “extremely rich in general”. In contrast to the items 
exported to the Red Sea these cargos comprised of such expensive: 
stuff as “alejas, Gold Baftas, and Tassar Suttany” all products of 
Ahmedabad. These were sold mostly on credit or given on 
commission to Turks who would sell them to the local potentates at 
exhorbitant prices. No European could hope-to enter this trade. 
They had to remain satisfied with such coarse or middling qualities 
as many varieties of blue cloth “of excellent colour”, printed bed 
cover and “Chadars” and “Ingrezis” specially woven for women, 
The English, French and Muslim shipowners could usually sell these 
well at Basra. They also took whatever freight they could secure 
before their departure from Surat. l 


However, it was neither the profit from sale of their merchandise 
nor the freight that mattered most. What they looked forward to 
was the cargos of Baherein pearls and gold freighted on the returning 
ships. The latter could count on making a neat profit on it, the sole 
obligation of the captains being to smuggle the pearls into Surat, thus 
avoiding to pay exorbitant customs duties. The whole operation 
seems to have been functioning quite smoothly. A ship of 500 tons 
and carrying goods worth 7-8 lakh Roupies from Basra would have 
at most a cargo worth 40-50000 Rs belonging to the owner, which 
might not bring him more than 7-8% of profit, but he could gain 
20-25000 Rs. as freight charge for pearls at 5% on the return trip. 
They also brought back copper, dry dates and such delicacies as 
pistachio, almonds and raisins. Armenians also brought coral and a 
great amount of glass goods which they had secured from Venice via 
Aleppo.; Part of the success of.the pearl trade was due to the Surat 
merchants in Basra preferring to invest their profits in respondentia 
against pearls, rather than importing them directly in Surat. Le 
Verrier remarks in 1750 that this trade with Basra had greatly 
diminished but that was-true of the rest of the port’s trade as well.*°, 
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This was one area where trade continued, although the share of 
Indian ship merchants was obviously decreasing. In another field 
also, that of trade with China (early in the 18th century it was 
considered as one of the important trade links of Surat) the condition 
of local markets did not affect its success. For, as Dupleix took care 
to explain to a prospective partner, the ship took very little of its 
cargo from Surat on its outward journey. It was the price of sugar 
at China which determined the profit, as it could never fail to sell 
well in Surat.º” The misfortune of the indigenous trader lay in the 
circumstances preventing him from shifting to those lines. 


To sum up our findings on Surat’s condition during the two 
decades under review we return to the report of Le Verrier, who, 
like several earlier observers of the 1730s was in favour of re-opening 
of the Company’s factory. We might cite the instance of the English 
factories at Mocha and Basra and point out, that such a revival was 
expected to help private trade rather than the Company but the 
entire content of the argument cannot be dismissed for this.*º And 
smaller merchants must have kept the trade going to an extent 
considered profitable for at least the private trader. His customs - 
privileges, his ability to divide risks and explore new areas, all helped 
him to make the best of the opportunities available. 


Any decisive break with the past was still not discernible. The 
giants had no doubt “faded from the scene”. But even a giant like 
Abdul Ghafur could never get the better of the pedlar as the same 
historian maintains, and made way for the pedlar to inherit the 
world. It is to some extent the world of pedlars which reveals itself 
in these two decades of Surat's history. During this period they had 
succeeded in retaining some foothold in a system which was attacked 
from all sides, not least from the imposing presence of the English. 
It may well be that with the rise of Bombay some essential features 
of this traditional system was carried over to that city. 
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the most detailed discussion on this phase of Dupleix’s career. See also 
I. Ray, ‘Dupleix’s trade at Chandernagore’, Indian Historical Review, i. 
(1974). 


Paul Kaeppelin’s Les Origines de 1’Inde francaise: La Compagine des 
Indes Orientales et Francois Martin (Paris 1908) gives the best account of 
the history of the French factory at Surat upto 1719. The main sources 
of French activities at Surat during the period examined in this paper 
consist of letters written by the Counseil Superieur de Pondichery to 
Surat, preserved in A. N. Colonies C? 75 and C? 76, as well as private 
letters of Dupliex, preserved at the B. N and the library Arsenal, Paris. 
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See for example the following letters of Pondichery to Surat 7. il. 1733, 
C? 75 f: 104. 26. 10. 1736, C? 75 f. 245, 8. 11. 1738, C? 76 ff. 147-148. 


Dasgupta, Decline of Surat, pp. 91-92 ; Martineau, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 


On French demand for compensation from successors of Muhammed Ali 
see letters of Pondichery to Surat 31. 5. 1733, 6. 6. 1736 C° 75, f. 10]- 
101V, f. 180, f. 233. For English references to plans of concerted action 
with the French against Teg Beg Khan see MSA, Surat Factory Diary, 
(SFD) 616: f. 63, ff. 65-67. 9. 1. 1734; 15. 1. 1734. See also letter of 
Dupleix to Cornet 26, 8. 39 in BN, Fr. 8982 f. 11. The agents also 
procured ships for Dupleix. B. N. Fr. 8979 f. 62V 4. 11. 1732. 


On Pondichery‘s insistence on French passes to be taken by “Maure” 
(Muslim) ships see Pondichery’s letters of 12. 12. 1734, 12. 2. 1735, C? 75, 
f. 110V, f. 188. 


For a reference to confinement of several indebted cotton merchants, 
“Chekbaye, Porosotom and Boula (?)” to owners of the Chandernagore, 
a private ship belonging to Dupleix and his partners, see Chandernagore 
to Surat 14.12 36, C? 75 f 251. 


Pondichery to Martin, 26 10. 1736. C? 75 f. 245V. However, not much 
seems to have been achieved by the French in this direction. See the 
letters of Dupleix to Dumas 6. 6. 1737. B. N. Fr. 8980 f. 4, and to 
Martin 26. 6. 1737, ibid, p. 10V. 


On these attempts see letters of Pondichery to Surat 17. 6. 1731, 
23. 10, 1732, Mahe’ to Surat, 15. 7. 1732. C? 75 f. 32, f. 39, f. 47. 


Dasgupta, Decline of Surat, passim. 


Vincens, f. 9 ; Fevrier, op f. 72-72V, B.N. Fr. 9226 f. 9 (This document 
has another set of page numbers). 


On Khoja Mirza, brother of Khoja Cachique, Dupleix to Martin 
4. 11. 1732 B. N. Fr. 8979 f. 62; on Khoja Fazal, Dupleix to Martin 
16. 7. 1736 Ar. 4743 f. 102; on Armenian traders in general Dupleix to 
Burat in Kashimbazar 17. 3. 1735, Arsenal (Ar) 4743 p. 11; to Cornet, 
23. 1. 1740. B.N. Fr. 8982 p. 234V 


Dupleix to Martin 6. 1. 1738, B. N. Fr. 8980 f. 80. 


Loc. cit., see also his letter of 31 1. 1738, ibid, f. 100. In this case it was 
a ship belonging to Mir Muhammed Taqui, an inhabitant of Surat, who 
was either a fugitive from Surat, or was in great distress. The ship’s 
nakhoda was Fazal Khan, and the Captain’s name was Eustache. See 
also B. N. N. A. 9226 f. 9. 


For adverse effects of the tyranny of Abhoy Singh, the new governor of 
Ahmedabad see a letter from Cambay 4. 8. 1731 SFD ff. 66-67 ; Dasgupta, 
Decline of Surat, pp. 154-155. On Momin Khan, Dupleix to Martin 
24. 1. 1737 Ar. 4744 f. 78V ; MSA Surat Factory Diary (SED 623 f. 60) 
4. 12. 1736. 
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On the Harilal affair see I. Ray, Some Aspects of French Presence in 
Bengal, in Calcutta Historical Journal Vol. I, No. I, 1976, pp. 96-97. 


The Surat factory considered that it was an improper time for investment 
since “Merchants will not undertake to manufacture any specie of goods 
untill they know what demands may be made the ensuing year for Red 
Sea.” 8.8. 1740S. F. D. Sa (typed) p. 4. 


See the observations of George Roques, an employee of the FEIC in the 
late 1670s, in his unpublished memoir at the B.N. Fr. 14614 f. 80. 


On experiments in getting Surat style textile goods for Mocha, whose 
introduction at that market was opposed by Indian merchants since the 
latter had to pay much higher customs rates for similar pieces see 
specially B. N. Fr. 9226 op. cit., ff. 8-9. The writer significantly suggests 
that the Mocha governor’s attempts to make the French pay customs 
duties similar to that paid by Indians for idential merchandise “might 
well be the reason for the war we had with Mocha”. See also a letter 
dated 12. 8. 1736 in which Dupleix explains to Dumas that he requires a 
certain quality of indigo to get outer folds of certain pieces dyed ‘‘in the 


* Surat fashion,” the rest to be dyed in “country indigo”, whatever that 


may mean. Ar. 4744 f. 5. 

The carton F?810 at the A. N., contains various documents on trade at 
Bander Abbas and Basra during the 18th century. The memorr referred 
to is one such record. It is dated 1768 and entitled “Memoire sur 
Bassora sa Situation son Governement ; ses guerres actuelles et son 
Commerce”. Its pages are not numbered. The observation is to be found 
under the heading : Effets de Suratte, and is concerned with silk products 
of that city. (f. 24, pagination mine). 

For a few representative letters see the following from Dupleix to 
Martin : 


24. 12. 1735 Ar. 4743 f. 63V 
15.3. 1736 Ar. 4743 f. 80 
16. 7. 1736 Ar. 4743 f. 102 
24. 12. 1736 Ar. 4744 f. 38V 
30. 12. 1737 B. N. Fr. 8980 f.37 


See also his letter of 26. 11. 1739 (B. N. Fr. 8982 f. 153) to Cornet and Le 
Verrier. 
Most of the letters referred to in Note 27 contain this demand. 


For Dupleix's comments on Williamson see the following letters : 
30. 12. 1737 op. cit. 
26. 11. 1739 op. cit. 


On the control of Chiefs over English private trade: Henry Dodwell, 
Nabobs of Madras (London, 1926) p. 126 ;- Holden Furber, Bombay 
Presidency in the mid-18th Century (London, 1965) Chapter II, 
passim. Dasgupta, Decline of Surat, p. 243 ff. See also my paper dealing 
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with the memoir of Vincens: India in Asian Trade in the 1730s, in 
Professor S. C. Sarkar Felicitation Volume, New Delhi 1976, pp. 227-228. 

_ On the observation of Surat and Bombay on supercargos and English 
private traders in general see Bombay to Surat 24. 9. 1736. SFD 620 
f. 57. f. 95; Surat to Bombay 12. 12. 1736. SFD 622 f. 69. SFD 623 
ff. 176-197 passim contains many references to two private traders, 
Smith and Williamson ; see ibid, entry on 9. 5. 1738. 


See specially Pondichery to Surat 8. 11. 1738, C? 76 f, 78. For the 
situation at the English factory see SFD 616 f. 19. An entry of 14. 9. 1733 
says “we are directed not to freight any moor ships least the same one 
time or other give a handle to this government”. 


Le Verrier op. cit., ff. 15-20. According to this report the cost of building 
a ship of 2400 Khandis or 800 tons would be 100440 Roupies, but one 
could reduce expenses by buying elsewhere some of the material like iron, 
anchors, cannons sailcloth and cordage. 


For the impact of private traders on cotton trade see SFD 616 ff. 19-20, 
14. 9. 1733 ; ibid f, 227, 8. 3. 1734 mentions that Surat hoped “price will 
not be much enhanced from any extraordinary demand as none‘ of the 
Bengal gentlemen are Inclinable to meddle with it”. See also ibid 
f. 233 16. 3. 1734. Raw silk was going to prove “a dull article, from the 
great quantitys imported this season” Bombay to Surat 24. 9, 1736. 
S.F.D. 620 ff. 94-95. A letter of 13. 10. 1736 observes that the presence 
of a huge quantity of goods “the dearness of Trade, together with 
Oppressive measure of governor frighten the merchants”. SFD 622 
ff. 40-41. The same letter refers to the competition from ivory brought 
by Portuguese merchants. SFD 622 ff. 40-41. 


Surat to Bombay 25. 8. 1737, 31. 8. 1737. SFD 624 f. 14, f. 17. Dupleix 
to Martin 30. 12. 1737 B. N. Fr. 8980 f. 86V. 


J have based these tentative conclusions concerning trade at Basra:on the 
following French records The quotations and most of the details are 
from a memoir written most probably by M. Gosse, an employee of the 
FEIC from his experience of trade at Basra from 1739 to 1745. This 
document, without pagination, is in the Carton: Colonies F? B 10 at the 
A. N. and entitled : Memoire concernant le commerce actual de Bassora 
en general.... Letters written by Joan Otter, in charge of the French 
consulate at Basra in the early 1740s to Le Verrier and other French 
employees of the FEIC present more or less the same picture. See B. N., 
N. A. 5385 ff. 101-123V. See also J. Otter: Voyage en Turquie et en 
Perse (Paris, 1748) Vol. 2, pp. 57-85. 


Le Verrier, op. cit. f. 5. 


Dupleix to Dumas: 17. 4. 1736 Ar. 4743 f. 83. For similar English 
observations see BPDD 5a, f. 75. 20. 2. 1733. 


On this point see Furber op. cit. pp. 38-39. 


H. H. WILSON AND THE HINDU COLLEGE (1823-1832) 


ANITA COOMER 


The administration of the Marquis of Hastings (1812-23) witnessed 
a conscious attempt on the part of British Orientalists to reach the 
Bengali elite of Calcutta and work together for the cultural regenera- 
tion of the country. The formation of the Hindu College (20 January 
1817), the Calcutta School Book Society (4 July 1817) and the 
Calcutta School Society (24 July 1818) was an expression of this 
spirit of collaboration. Horace Hyman Wilson, the translator of 
Meghdoot (1813) and the author of the Sanskrit and English Dictionary 
(1819), emerged during these years as the chief promoter of Sanskrit 
language and literature. As the Secretary of the Asiatic Society he 
enlarged and directed its activities to the unravelling of the history 
of Hindu, as distinct from Vedic, India. The older Orientalist pre- 
occupation with Vedic India had inspired Rammohun Roy but was 
unpalatable to most caste Hindus, who considered the post-Vedantic 
period to be the real seed-time of Hindu religion and culture. Wilson 
also defended the departure in legal customs etc. in Bengal from the 
classical code as a normal regional variation and not a perversion.* 
No less important was his role in the foundation of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. All these factors endeared him to the educated 
and respectable Hindus of Calcutta, “who saw in him a kindered 
spirit in their evocation of an allembracing Hindu Renaissance”. 


Wilson’s relationship with the Hindu College dates from the year 
1824. A few words on the previous history of the College will not 
be out of place here. The College is generally believed to have been 
founded with a bias for “secular education” and for “European 
literature and European Science”. But the original charter of the 
College does nowhere emphasise western education. “The primary 
object of the institution is, the tution of the sons of respectable 


1. David Kopf, British Orientalism and Bengal Renaissance (Calcutta, 1969), 
Chap XI p. 167-177. 
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Hindoos in the English and Indian languages, and in the literature 
and science of Europe and Asia”.? The charter provided for the 
teaching of English, Bengali and Persian ; perhaps it laid a little 
more emphasis on Bengali in the junior classes and definitely on 
English in the senior classes. But English was not to be taught to 
the boys below eight years of age without the permission of the 
managers in each particular instance.” The syllabus of the college 
did not include theology but neither did it specifically exclude it. 
The Pathsala was the lower school and the Mahapathsala or Academy 
was the high school. The institution was referred to variously as 
the Hindoo College, Anglo-Indian College or the Vidyalaya. Under 
the indifferent management of the native directors, the college was 
little better than other schools of the time. It was financial bankrupcy 
that induced the native managers to seek the assistance of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction in January 1824. They applied for 
house rent and allowance for a scientific intructor for the senior 
classes ; they also wished to have the occasional assistance of 
Dr. Wilson, at that time the Junior Member and Secretary of the 
General Committee, in the management of the Vidyalaya.* Wilson, 
on his part, was evolving his own schemes of education by envisaging 
a combination of the Hindu College and the proposed Sanskrit 
College.” In fact the two Colleges very soon came to share the same 
buildings and scientific laboratory and held certain classes jointly. 
The government readily granted the house allowance (Wilson 
personally selected a spacious house for the Vidyalaya) and appointed 
Mr. Ross the philosophical professor, and at the time “suggested 
the propriety of the Committee’s possessing a certain share in 
the management of the Institution.” While expressing grateful 
acknowledgement and proposing a joint committee for management, 
the Hindu Directors were not without apprehension about the nature 
and extent of the General Committee’s control. As they write : 


2. Presidency College Register, Part 1, 1927, p. 2. 

3. Ibid, p. 2. 

4. Hindu College Managers to Harrington, 30 January 1824, ee: of 
letters, G. C. P. I., 31 July 1823-3 December 1824. 


5. David Kopf, op. cit., p, 179. 
6. Persian Secretary to G. C. P. I. 14 May 1824, Copybook of Letters, 
G. C. P. I. 31 July 1823-3 Dec. 1824. > 
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It is scarcely to be apprehended that any question would arise in 
which the opinion of the native and European Managers would be 
exactly balanced, and should such an event occur, we hope it will 
not be thought unreasonable in us to propose that a negative 
voice may be allowed to the Native Managers, that is to say that 
any measure to which the Natives express an unanimous objection 
shall not be carried into effect. 


We beg further to observe that in thus expressing our readiness 
to place the Vidyalaya under the joint management of Natives 
and Europeans we do so in the full confidence that not only an 
improved course of study but the satisfaction of the Native 
Subscribers and Managers of the Hindoo Community will be 
equally the object of both and we entertain no doubt therefore 
that in all modifications of the rules of the College it will never 
-be forgotten that it 1s a Hindoo Institution for the purpose of 
cultivating especially English literature and science alone,” that 
the admission of persons likely to injure that respectability and 
consequently to contract the utility of the College will always be 
strictly prohibited and that works directed against the character 
or principles of our countrymen will also be excluded.® 


The signatories to the letter were Chundra Coomer Tagore, 
Gopeemohun Deb, Radhacant Deb, Gooroo Persaud Bose, Radha 
Madhab Banerjea, Comolacant Das, Ramcomul Sen, Rajkissen 
Singh, Russomoy Dutt and Ladley Mohun Tagore. Thus, in spite of 
their deep faith in Dr. Wilson, the Hindu Managers had some 
uneasiness about the motives of the General Committee. The way 
they emphasise the “Hindoo” character of the institution takes away 
much lustre from their image as projectors of “secular education”. 
As we shall see'it was Wilson, who (with occasional assistance from 
David Hare, Mr. Ross, Dr. Tytler, Mr. D’Anselme and Mr. Derozio) 
built up brick by brick the educational system of the College. It was 
he, again, who firmly defended it, when in 1830-31, a determined 
effort was made by the conservative Hindu Managers to destroy that 
system. On 6 August 1824 a resolution was passed making Dr. Wilson 


7. Thus they guard against the teaching of Western religious ideas. 
8. Hindu College Managers to G. C. P. I., 1 July 1824, Copybook of letters, 
G. C. P. I , 1823-24. 
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the Vice-President and ex-officio member of the Sub-Committee of 
the Hindu College. Wilson infused new life into the young yet dying 
Vidyaiaya. “The hours of study were increased from four to seven, 
the curriculum was overhauled and enlarged, quarterly and annual 
examinations were held and the teachers were kept under strict 
`~ control. Students were attracted from as far as Patna, Assam, 
Visaqapatnam...° 


H 


In January 1825 Wilson wrote the first of a serjes of annual reports 
on the progress of education at the Hindu College.* The distant 
personality of Horace Hyman Wilson, a scholar lost in the depths of 
Sanskritic studies, comes alive in these reports. Wilson conducts the 
reader from class to class, holding examinations, examining papers, 
appreciating talents, suggesting improvements in the course of study 
and selecting books for prizes as well as for the college library. His 
attachment to and concern for the institution was unbounded , the 
success and failure of the students were very personal matters to 
him. Wilson invited eminent scholars of different subjects to examine 
his students. The College boys in their turn took every opportunity 
to develop an intimate contact with him. Closely associated as he 
was with the administration of the Sanskrit College as well, Wilson 
was not much attracted to the boys of that institution, who were 
rather older ; he considered them alreay past the age at which new 
impressions are easily received.*° He often praises the youthful 
curiosity of the Hindu College boys and held high hopes about many 
of them. Dr. Wilson sets the goal for the Hindu College in very 
clear terms : 


The General result of the operation of the Vidyalaya is to give 
the students considerable command of the English language, to 
extend their knowledge of hislory and geography and to open to 
them a view of the objects and means of science. There can be 


9. Presidency College Register, Part 1,1927. p. 7. 
* J.C. Bagal gives an account of Wilson’s administration at Hindu College 
basing on MSS. Proceedings of the Managing Committee which he found 
in Radhakant Deb's brary. Modern Review, 1955. 
10. Wilson’s report to the Sub-Committee of the Hindu College, 6 January, 
1825, op. cit. 
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no question of the vast improvement which education under such 
a system offers over that system which restricts the sphere of 
ideas to the narrowest limits of India and substitutes monstrous 
exaggeration for physical truth. At the same time the Vidyalaya 
is not in my estimation what it ought to become and what 
I conceive, with proper support, it might easily be made.** 


The first requisite was a library amply provided with books on 
science, geography, history, mathematics, and of course, English 
literature. “A taste for reading might be formed which would be an 
invaluable preparative for a course of advanced study.” We find 
carefully selected lists of books, some of them attached to the annual 
reports, being ordered from England for the Anglo-Indian College. 
The lectures of Mr Ross on Chemistry were a success,'* being 
attended not only by the two advanced classes but also by ex-students 
employed in public offices. Wilson observes, 


It is not to be expected that very precise ideas should have been 
gleaned from a first course of lectures on novel and abstruse 
subjects, but the glimpses of truth, however imperfectly or 
partially caught, cannot fail to prepare the faculties for perfect 
vision hereafter.** 


As successful experiments were the best means to knowledge in this 
field, Wilson ordered better equipment for the laboratory. The very 
low standard of mathematical study at the College was another of 
Wilson’s worries. Hutton’s Mathematics and Keith’s Arithmetic were 
introduced and Wilson’s search for a competent instructor ended in 
1827 with the selection of the controversial Dr. Tytler. But Wilson’s 
supreme dissatisfaction was with the state of English studies. Boys 
of the top classes, who were “sufficiently versed in the language to 


11. Wilson’s Report on the Anglo-Indian College, 26 January, 1825, G.C.P.I.» 
Copybook of Letters, 1 January—18 July, 1825. 

12. Ibid. 

13. The funny stories about Mr. Ross’ inefficient teaching seem to have 
circulated from Rajnarayan Bose’s History of the Hindu College (Calcutta, 
1953). It is repeated in Presidency College Centenary Volume, 1955, p. 3. 
But Wilson calls his classes “interesting”. 


14. Wilson’s report, 26 January 1825, op. cit., 1 January —18 July 1825. 
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understand the best writers in it and to appreciate thought as well 
as words”, were kept confined to Enfield’s Speaker and Blair's 
Exercises, 


Reflexion can be rarely if ever awakened, and interest can never 
be excited by such a detached and unconnected series of isolated 
specimens. It is therefore, I conceive, highly expedient that the 
upper classes at least should lay aside all miscellanies and enter 
boldly upon our best writers in prose and verse.*® 


He admitted the need for better masters to teach original compo- 
sition and correct “errors of thought or illustration as well as of 
expression”.*® So from the beginning Dr. H. H. Wilson had set 
to work with the conscious aim of “rendering the Hindoo College 
the main channel by which real knowledge may be transferred from 
its European source into the intellect of Hindoostan”.?? 


Wilson’s proposed course of study necessitated administrative 
changes as well. The monitorial system, so long extensively used for 
the six junior classes, was discontinued as it interrupted “the studies of 
a number of the most promising scholars” and provided inadequately 
for the instruction of the younger boys.'* One more teacher was 
recruited and, in return for better salary scales, the teachers were 
entrusted with more classes. Two permanent monitors, at a monthly 
allowance of Rs 16, were chosen from the outgoing students to look 
after the newcomers. Apart from an inducement to keep those two 
scholars attached to the college and their studies, it was one means 
of training up native teachers. The managers hoped to meet most 
of the increased expenses from a rise in the number of paying 
scholars, an expectation more than fulfilled in the coming years.*® 


Wilson’s report on the second annual examination of the Anglo- 
Indian College (January 1826) is missing. We only have the Govenor- 
General's observations on it. 


15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Wilson to G. C. P. I, 7 July 1825, Copybook of Letters, G. C. P. L, 
J January—18 July 1825. 

19. Ibid. 
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His Lordship-in-Council desires also to especially acknowledge 

“his sense of the zeal and intelligence manifested by the Visitor, 

Mr. Wilson, in superintendiag the affairs of the College, to. which 

and to his many suggestions for advantageous results exhibited 
__ by the late examinations must be mainly ascribed.*° - 


Presumably it was at Wilson's suggestion that donations made by 
Rajas Baidyanath Roy, Hurrinath Roy and Kalishankar Ghosal were 
henceforth to be utilized for the foundation of scholarships at the 
Anglo-Indian College.** 


In March 1826 the Sanskrit College building, the school houses 
and the out offices (along with the famous railings) were complete.** 
On Ist May that year, the Hindu College classes shifted to the out 
offices while the main building was occupied by the Sanskrit College 
boys. On the date of the trarsfer, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, a 
young man of barely eighteea, was appointed teacher. At this 
time there were eight teachers on the College staff, Derozio being 
appointed the fourth teacher. “The system of instructing boys by 
those of the upper classes, called ‘monitors’, was abolished. The 
staff must have been augmented during the latter half of the year, 
because we find as many as fourteen teachers on the establishment 
by January following including two for Sanskrit and Bengali 
and two Persian.** According to the testimony of Krishnamobun 
Banerjea, the year 1826 marked a turning point: “diligence and 
industry” replaced “carelessness and indolence? and before the 


20. Persian Secretary to G. C. 2. I. 3 January 1826, Copybook of Letters, 
1 January—18 July 1825. 
21. Ibid. 
22. Burn & Co. to Wilson, 8 March 1826, Copybook of Letters, G. C. P. I., 
j January—18 July 1825. 
23. J.C. Bagal, “Hindu College - The Second Phase” Modern Review, Dec. 
1955, p. 461. 
. David Kopf following Presidency College Centenary Volume dates 
the change of residence in or about May 1827, op. cit., p. 179, 
footnote 8. Presidency College Register, Part I, 1927, p. 7, gives the 
same date. Wilson reports for the year 1826, “During the first half of this 
year the change of residenze and various modifications delayed the 
introduction...” Wilson’s Report to G. C. P. L, 15 January 1827, Copy- 
book of Letters, 1 September 1826—27 February 1827. 
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end of the year “palpable marks could be observed of the future 
intellectual advance of the boys.”284 From 70 in January 1825, 
the number of paying scholars rose to 223 in January 1827. It is 
not without a feeling of pride and self-satisfaction that Wilson writes 
in January 1827: À 


If popularity may be considered as a test of merit of any 
institution, it may be confidently appealed to on the present 
occasion... To the evidence furnished by the credit which the 
Seminary enjoys with the native community, I am happy to add 
my own conviction of the progressive improvement of the 
Institution, as derived from a very minute and rigorous examina- 
tion of the classes... those of the Second [Class] occupy a place 
equal if not superior to that in which the scholars of the First 
Class stood at the last examination .. The chief improvements of 
the two senior classes are in the use of the English language and 
familiarity with physical science. Original composition in English 
was last year [1825] confined to the First Class and was then 
recently attempted. .. [B]ut during the last six months [ie. July- 
December 1826], it has been regularly maintained in a theme 
once a week alternatively upon a historical and ethical subject. 
Latterly the exercise has been extended to the Second Class... .º* 


The students had also acquired some insight into the elementary 
principles of Chemistry from the “valuable instructions” of Mr. Ross. 
Under the inducement of the College Committee and with a view to 
qualifying themselves for public service, scholars of the first class 
(as well as of lower classes) had applied themselves to the study of 
the Persian language. While there were 41 boys in the Persian Class, 
the Bengali Class comprised only 50 students. These boys were just 
beginning to form some idea of the grammatical structure of the 
language. Early in 1826 the Managing Committee of the College 
had passed an important resolution regarding Bengali and Sanskrit 
Classes at the College. At a meeting on 24 February, 1826, it 
resolved : 


23A. Enquirer quoted in India Gazette of 16 May 1832. 


24. Wilson's Report to G. C. P. I. 15 January 1827, op, cit, 1 Sep. 1826— 
27 Feb. 1827. 
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“That the free boys and S. C. [School Society] boys of the three 
first classes may learn Sanskrit instead of Persian if they wish. 


“That the free boys and S. C. boys of all the classes below the 
3rd as far as the 8th be obliged to study Bengali. 


“That the attendance of. the pay scholars on either of the classes, 
Bengali, Persian or Sanskrit be regulated by the wishes of their 
parents. 


“That a Sanskrit class be formed of the following lads if they 
wish: Krishnamohun, Gangakant Pattak, Badan Chandra 
Ghose, Nasiram Mitra. 

“That the Bengali Grammar be substituted for the Mugdhabodha 
in the Bengali class”. 244 


But the new curriculum of studies does not seem to have effected 
much improvement. Wilson seems to be deeply worried about 
teaching Bengali in early 1827 when he writes : 


Even the Senior classes, habituated as they are to translate into 
Bengali, commit very commonly the grossest solecisms, and in 
general they express themselves in writing much more correctly 
in English than in their native tongue. Great difficulty prevails 
in remedying this state of things [: | prejudice of the parents, 
who think it idle in their children to study a language which 
they speak [ ; ] the perverseness of the teachers, who have been 
accustomed to conceive that no language has a grammar except 
Sanskrit [ ; ] and especially the want of good elementary books. 
The first obstacle must be left to time, and the gradual diffusion 
of correcter notions [ ; ] the second we have succeeded tolerably 
well in overcoming [ ; ] and the third had been brought to the 
knowledge of the School Book Society ...75 


Wilson also found that the Pandits and Moonshis were unable to 
control their classes ; these were scheduled after school hours, when 
the English teachers had left. He therefore proposed to place them 





24A. J. C. Bagal, “Hindu College: The First Phase” Modern Review, Sep. 
1955, p. 234. 


25. Wilson’s Report, 15 January 1827, op. cit. 
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in the routine of the day and to Jengthen the classes upto 5 o’clock. 
Two years later, in January 1829, Wilson was yet to decide on the 
proper means of teaching the vernacular. He found the teaching of. 
the Pandits and Maulavis too tedious and time-consuming for the 
college boys. At the same time, presumably under the influence of 
the Sanskrit College Pandits, he was thinking of teaching Sanskrit as 
a preliminary to Bengali.’ As he writes : 


“I am also convinced of the justice of an opinion common to the 
natives and which I have hitherto been disposed to question that 
the study of Bengali is only to be profitably prosecuted through the 
study of Sanskrit My view however is not exactly the same as theirs. 
The construction of the Bengali language and correct composition 
in it on ordinary topics may be acquired without Sanskrit but 
Bengali has no language of reasoning. .. The terms are in no 
instance translated correctly ; a knowledge of Sanskrit might have 
supplied equivalents. We can only hope therefore to have English 
works of the highest class rendered into the language of Bengali 
classically and closely when the translators combine Sanskrit with 
English. At the same time I cannot recommend that the students 
of the College should attempt to acquire Sanskrit until it can be 
learned by a less prodigal waste of time and labour than at 
present. Perhaps some of the English students of the Sanskrit 
College may be found hereafter qualified to teach Sanskrit and 
English to those of the Anglo-Indian College but a short grammar 
and [a] Dictionary of Sanskrit and English should in the 
meantime be prepared.*° 


The General Committee was in entire agreement with Wilson and 
suggested that every facility should be given to him to prepare the 
proposed compilation.?7 


When Wilson turns to the English Classes his tone changes 
completely. He proudly compares his first report with the report for 
1827. Paying scholars numbered 300, which was twelve times what 


26. Wilson's Report to G. C. P. I., 23 January 1829, Copybook of Letters, 
1 January—26 June, 1829. 
27. Bagal, “Hindu College: The Second Phase”, p. 465. 
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they were in 1825. What was more remarkable was the difference 
in acquirement : 


The First Class, several of the boys of which then [in 1825 ] 
quitted the College as having learnt all it could teach, was 
engaged in Tegg’s Book of Knowledge, Enfield’s Speaker, 
Murray’s Grammar and Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography.*® 
The Fourth Class was in Murray’s Grammar (abridged) and all 
below the Sixth were confined to the spelling book. Arithmetic 
was scarcely taught at all and the Rules of Three were the utmost 
limits of proficiency. I consider the Fifth Class now to be fully 
on a level with the First of that time and the Eighth to be nearly 
if not quite equal to the Second. The acquirements of the classes 
above the Fifth are in general much superior to those of the First 
Class of the earlier period, while those of the present First Class 
admit of no comparison with anything yet effected by the College, 
and far exceed the expectations which a reference to my former 
report will show I had then expressed or entertained.?* 


A total of 105 boys were awarded prizes that year. While the junior 
boys were awarded school books, the prizes given to the outgoing 
boys were “such as have been thought likely to be of use to them 
or to keep alive an interest in their past studies”.®° Apart for 
suitable books, the prizes included globes, microscopes, thermometers, 
magnifying glasses, electrical bottles and cases of instruments.** 


Wilson personally guided the students in the matter of their 
English composition in prose and verse.**4 He found the original 
composition of the first year boys was “considerable”” but not 
“so perfect as it ought to be”; that “offences against grammar and 


28. Wilson’s Report to G. C. P. I., 8 January 1828, Copybook of Letters, 
1 September 1827—28 February 1828. In 1827 the First Year Class read 
a considerable portion of Pope’s Poems, his translation of Iliad, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Paradise Lost, Julius Caesar, Cymbeline and Merchant of 
Venice ; also part of Blair's Lectures and Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid. 
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31A. Hand Book of Bengal Missions, p. 508, 1848, quoted in J. C. Bagal, 
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idiom are observable to a greater degree than could be wished”.*? 
Wilson held the teachers fully ‘responsible for such faults. In 1830 
one junior teacher was dismissed for incompetent teaching.** Besides 
the want of good teachers, there was an acute shortage of books. 
“I beg to state that most of the first class were obliged to write out 
the Merchant of Venice, in consequence of the want of printed 
books.º* Wilson, in fact, was thinking of preparing a graduated 
series of school books for this and other schools and colleges of 
India and only awaited the Government’s approval. 


In January 1829 Wilson made a proposal which, in the light of 
future events, assumes great significance: “In communication with 
Mr. Tytler I propose having the students of the first class introduced 
to some knowledge of metaphysics in the course of the following 
year”’.®* We do not know for certain but we guess that Mr. H. L. V. 
Derozio must have been entrusted with this class. For the first time 
in 1829, the following books, among others, were procured for the 
Hindu College : 


David Hume’s Essays: Moral, Political and Literary and A treatise 
on Human Nature; T. R. Malthus’s Definitions of Political Economy 
and An Essay on Population; J. S. Mills Principles of Political 
Economy ; William Paley’s Natural Theology and Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy; Thomas Reid’s Enquiry into the Human 
Mind and Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, David Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation ; Charles Montesquieu’s 
The Spirit of Laws; Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England ; Lord Byron’s Poetical Works.º* 


“The library was liberally resorted to by the pupils of the college and 
its benefit is evinced in possession of an extent and variety of informa- 
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tion which their class books do not supply.*” Kashipersaud Ghose left 
college in 1828. Krishnamohun, Russickrishna, Madhubchandra, 
Harachandra, Amritolal, Radhanath, Shibchandra, Gungacharan, 
Krishnadhon, and Ramchandra among others composed the first 
‘class of 1829. There is evidence to show that Krishnamohan and 
Russickrishna were Derozio’s direct students but Peary Chand Mittra, 
being junior by five years, most probably did not attend his college 
lectures. The lectures on metaphysics, whoever delivered them, were 
eagerly received. Some time in 1830 or 1831, writes P. C. Mittra, 
“Hare, seeing the tendency of the Hindu mind, arranged with Derozio 
to deliver a course of lectures on metaphysics at his school which 
was open to the public. Some four hundred young men used to 
attened the lectures which were continued for some time.”*74 The 
year 1829 may be taken as the beginning of Derozio’s ascendancy 
over the minds of the college boys. Though Wilson does not mention 
it, we know from other sources that about this time the Academic 
Association and other debating societies were formed. From about 
this time the senior boys of the college took to writing for journals ; 
they also undertook translation of standard English works into 
Bengali. 


In July 1829 several first year boys applied to Wilson for teaching 
posts in the colleges of Benares, Delhi and Agra. Gooroochurn 
Mittra and Iswarchandra Dey, both students of average ability, were 
appointed assistant teachers*º at the Benares Anglo-Indian Seminary 
at the end of 1829. Krishnamohun and Russickrishna®® left the 
college and joined the Patuldanga School sometime in 1830 and from 
there they kept in close touch with Derozio and the College. But 
Krishnamohun was yet to become the desperate character he was in 
1831. In a courteous letter to Wilson asking for a teaching post in 
Delhi, Krishnamohun expressed his apprehension that his parents 
would not consent to his leaving home in the month of Bhadra. He 


37. Ibid. 

37A. P. C. Mittra, 4 Biographical sketch of David Hare, (Calcutta 1949) p. 37. 
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also made a condition that 50 rupees from his salary should be paid 
to his family through David Hare.*° 


HI 


On 4 December 1829 came Bentinck's Suttee Abolition Act. The 
petitions and counterpetitions which followed revealed the breach 
that divided Hindu society in Calcutta. The staff and students not 
only of the Hindu College but also the Sanskrit College took sides 
in the controversy. It is especially worth noticing that the Sumachar 
Chundrika, the spokesman of the conservative Hindus, while mainly 
hitting out at the anglicizing education at Hindu College, did not 
wholly spare the Sanskrit College. The radicals among the college 
youth were vocal but more outspoken perhaps was Derozio through 
the editorial columns of the India Gazette.“ The whole of the year 
1830 was marked by. debate and controversy. The Hindu Managers 
of the Vidyalaya, some of whom were members of the Dharma 
Sabha, put in their combined weight to pass measures supposed to 
maintain the “Hindoo” character of the institution. The Parthaenon, 
brought out by the Hindu College boys in February 1830,4? was 
discontinued by a sudden order from the College authorities. The 
Chundrika of 13 March 1830 commented : “We hear that the boys 
have desisted from publishing the paper owing to their fear of the 
Dharma Sabha.”*º When the Hindu Directors of the College made 
arrangements to honour Sir Edward Hyde East as the founder of the 
Hindu College and Dr. Wilson for his services to the College, 
Derozio protested publicly : “As long as Hindu Gentlemen continue 
insensible to the claims of Mr. Hare, the statue of Sir Hyde East and 


40. Krishnamohun to Wilson, 4th August 1829, G. C. P. I, Copybook of 
Letters, July to December, 1829. 

41. The articles which came out in middle months of 1830 are unsigned, but 
Bengal Hurkaru’s comment that the writer is a ‘radical’ and ‘poet’, as also 
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the portrait of Mr. Wilson will be sad monuments of subservience and 
sycophancy.”** Derozio offended. the authorities even more when he 
protested against their directives asking boys not to attend the lectures 
of Duff and Hill on Christianity.** Derozio, of course, did not spare 
the sectarian narrowness of Duff and Hill ;*º he merely declared that 
the order of the Hindu Managers prohibiting the attendance of 
Hindu College boys at religious and political discussions would have 
effects the very opposite of those intended. As an example he pointed 
out the resolution passed at a Native Literary Society (Academic 
Association) to include henceforth “religious and political discussions” 
in their agenda. “The best means of exciting public attention to.any 
particular set of opinions is to prescribe them; and the most 
powerful instrument for ripening the youthful mind to habit of 
sturdy independence is, first to initiate it into liberal studies and then 
by a tyrannical and inneffectual use of usurped power to repress its 
exertions in some particular direction.”*? It is worth noting that 
Derozio did not fail to criticise Dr. Wilson and David Hare for 
their roles in college management. The authorities retaliated by 
“nipping” the Academic Association “in the bud’ .*® However, the 
students of the Hindu College, the schools of the School Society and 
Rammohun Roy’s school formed at least seven associations on the 
same model.*® That the love of learning English had spread amongst 
Sanskrit College students as well is evident from the steady rise in 
the number of students in the English .class since 1827.5° The, 
Chundrika of 27 March 1830 commented that it was harmful for 
Brahmin students to study English ; if it is necessary to teach both 
languages, Hindu College boys should rather be taught Sanskrit.5* 
The Chundrika of 8 May 1830 said that Sanskrit College students 
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were being taught English against their will ; that the college was no 
longer of much benefit to society.5* In his half-yearly report on the 
College in 1830, Mr. W. Price, Secretary of the Sanskrit College, 
speaks of discontent in the medical classes. The replacement of 
Professor Khudiram Bisarad by a senior student, named Madhusudan 
Gupta, offended senior medical students, who left college enbloc 
without informing the authorities.5* On 15 May the Chundrika 
complained that the Medical Professor was dismissed to force the 
students to study Western medicine, anatomy etc. under the 
European Professor and apothecary ; that this was the first step to the 
dismissal of native professors in other departments as well.** A 
feeling of distrust for Westernizing education in every. form pervaded 
Bengali Hindu society in.1830. The Bengali-Orientalist cooperation 
for cultural regeneration was nearing an end. Bengali support for 
the Calcutta School Book society seems to have ceased from after 
1829.55 The number of Pathsalas under the Calcutta School Society 
was falling steeply. 


In the report Wilson presents in January 1831 we have no 
indication that the storm was gathering with its epicentre on the 
Hindu College and Derozio. Wilson is full of praise for Derozio. 
For most of the year in 1830 the college was. deprived of the services 
of Mr. Halifax, the second master. “That the Second, Third and 
Fourth classes have acquitted themselves as well as they have done 
under these circumstances is ascribable to thx unwearied and able 
exertions of Mr. Derozio”, writes Wilson. Indeed, so convinced was 
he of the. ability of Henry Derozio as a teacher that he wanted to 
extrust the senior boys more and more to his care. The alumni of 
the College had also expressed their wish to attend lectures on 
various subjects in their leisure hours. 


It may therefore seem desirable to take advantage of this feeling 
and introduce some course or courses of a higher description of 
study. One subject to which the attention of the young men 
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'“ might be beneficially directed is Law, commencing with the chief 
points of English jurisprudence and proceeding through such 
parts of Mohammedan and Hindoo Law as are ‘in force, to the 
principal civil and criminal regulations of the Indian Government. 
Mr. Derozio, I have ascertained is willing to undertake tuition in 
this branch also,ºº if relieved from his daily duties in the school. 
That the task should be at first imperfectly accomplished .is 

‘unavoidable, but ample books now exist for collecting the 
` requisite information without the labour of learning any oriental 

- language, and I have the fullest confidence that after one or two 
courses Mr. Derozio’s legal lectures would be a source of much 
valuable instruction. Mr. Derozio is also prepared to give omnes 
on another important topic, Political Economy. q 


I should beg therefore to suggest that Mr. Derozio be engaged 
at a salary of 300 rupees a month as lecturer on Political Economy 
and Law, giving two lectures a week on each of these subjects 
and in intervals superintending the studies of his pupils, or 
assisting in correcting their English compositions, a duty he is 
likewise willing to undertake.57. 


Wilson did not know that his proposal would be as welcome to the- 
college boys as it would seem dangerous to the majority of the Hindu 
Managers. E f 


Again we have to refer te Wilson’s’ report of February 1832.to 
know how the situation developed in the first four months of 1831 : 


It has always been my wish and that of the majority of the 
" managers to accustom the friends of the pupils gently and insen- 
sibly to the altered principles and conduct by” which extended 
and sound knowledge must infallibly be followed. Until the close 
of year [i.e. 1830] this plan had been atteneded with the happiest 
effects and nothing like dissatisfaction or disapprobation had been 





56. The use of “also” is significant. Derozio was already teaching important 
subjects at the college, certainly English literature and most probably 
metaphysics. Hindu law taught to the boys by Derozio was something 

E Radhakanta Deb or Ramcamul Sen could hardly digest. 
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indicated or expressed.ºS At that time much uneasiness was 
created in the minds of the native community by the measures 
of some missionary gentlemen or some rather intemperate 
discussions in the newspapers regarding Hindu College. It was 
not however till the beginning of this year that this feeling was 
unequivocally manifested. A report prevailed that some of the 
former pupils of the College proposed being present at a public 
dinner at the Town Hall. In the course of a week 160 boys 
were withdrawn and the decrease still continuing the management 
found it necessary to adopt measures to allay the panic. The chief 
of these was the required resignation of an exceedingly zealous 
and able teacher, the late Mr. Derozio, to whose influence and 
instructions the disregard shown by the young men to the senti- 
ments of their forefathers was generally ascribed. In consequence 
of this and other arrangements an alarm which threatened the very 
existence of the institution was suppressed and some of the boys 
returned to their studies. The college however has not recovered 
its full complement of pay-scholars, nor is likley to do so as its 
operations are still viewed with distrust and several of the native 
papers take care to keep alive the attention of their readers to 
the effects it has produced and is producing. In order to give it 
the opportunity of accomplishing all the good it is capable of 
rendering, it is absolutely indispensable to perservere in a cautious 
and prudent course and avoid as much as possible the violation 
of the prejudices and feelings of the parents whilst we prevent 
the same from taking root in the minds of the rising generation.’’>® 


It is well known that Wilson, as also David Hare, voted against 
the motion when.it was proposed to dismiss Derozio as “an improper 
teacher of youth”. But when the proposition was altered and it 
was proposed to dismiss him considering the feeling in Hindu society, 
Wilson and Hare refrained from voting and the motion was carried. 
Wilson did not hold Derozio personally responsible for the crisis 
of the college in 1831. He rather blamed the radicals among the 
college students for raising the alarm in society. As he writes : 


58. Was it possible that Wilson did not know of the deep—seated tensions 
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The injudicious proceedings [meaning the plan to attend the 
Town Hall dinner ? ] of some overzealous friends to native 
improvement have contributed materially to the reduction in the 
number of the ‘pupils. The diffusion of liberal feelings among 
the Hindoos is yet only in progress and there are not only still 
many who are opposed to all deviations from established usages 
‘but even of those who are less influenced by former prejudices 
there are many who are unprepared for and are afraid: of an 
abrupt and total change. In fact the Native Society of Calcutta 
is not yet prepared, nor fit for such a change and the attempt 
to accelerate it, only defeats its object by rousing alarm and. 
opposition.®° 


The other factor which Wilson held responsible for the events of 
April 1831 were. the “Native Papers” which not only made 
**intemperate discussions” regarding the College in 1830-31 but even 
afterwards “‘take care to keep alive the attention of the readers to the 
effects it (i.e. the College) has produced or is producing”. The 12th 
number of the Sambad Prabhakar, dated 15th April 1831, published 
a letter which contained adverse comments on the character of a 
particular teacher.°* Wilson does not mention the letter but most 
probably it contained among other changes those allegations against 
Derozio which were later discussed in the correspondence between 
Wilson and Derozio, The College Secretary's threat®? to take legal 
measures against Iswar Gupta, the Editor of the Prabhakar, was not 
effective ; neither was it meant to beso. For throughout 1831, the 
Prabhakar continued to vilify the Hindu College education. More 
questionable, however, were the comments af the Chundrika, the 
paper of the Dharma Sabha. The Chundrika declared that it was 
idle to hope that the Hindu College would benefit the country any 
more, In the months following Derozio’s dismissal the paper 
repeatedly advised parents to send their sons to the Oriental 
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Academy, run by Gourmohun Addy, where English was taught but 
Hinduism was not violated.º* 


As the organ of the Dharma Sabha, the Chundrika, had very 
obvious links with men like Radhakanta Deb, Ramcomul Sen and 
Radhamadhab Mookerjee their motive in the dismissal of Derozio 
is often said to be the preservation of the good name of the 
College.'* But what did they do to check the exaggerated 
propaganda against the college in the Chundrika? Absolutely 
nothing. By temporary withdrawal of their sons** from the College, 
the Deb family only set a trend for others to follow. In addition the 
Dharma Sabha was ostracizing parents whose sons had radical 
leanings in the College.'* Strangely enough, Wilson has not a 
word of criticism to utter about the attitude of these conservative 
Hindu Directors. Rather he defends them in his letter to Derozio: 
“I could have wished you had been less severe upon the native 
managers, whose decision was founded upon the expediency of 
yielding to popular clamour, the justice of which was not incumbent 
upon them to investigate”.°” What could “popular clamour” really 
mean in a society dominated by the Dalapatis and the Dharma 
Sabha, where all opinion was moulded by the Chundrika? Wilson, 
misjudged the situation so far as to take Derozio’s dismissal to be a 
temporary measure ; he had hoped for his return to the institution 
as soon as the rumours subsided. Derozio knew his adversaries 
better. “Excuse my saying so,” he wrote, “but I believe that there 
was a determination on their [the manager’s] part to get rid of me, 
not to satisfy popular clamour but their own bigotry.”*º He added 
elsewhere, “[als the intemperate spirit displayed against me by the 
native managers of the College is not likely-to subside as completely 
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to admit of my return to that Institution as speedily as you expect ; 
«LI cannot permit this opportunity to pass without recording my 
grateful acknowledgement to you for all the kindness you have 
shown me, since I have had the honour and pleasure of being known 
to you.”8º Itis a matter of regret that we have so far no further 
details on the relationship of Derozio and Wilson. 


Wilson gave up Derozio, but he stood firmly by the ideál of 
secular education which the college then stood for. The Memorandum 
presented by the conservative Hindoo Directors at the College 
Meeting of 23 April 1831 were plainly meant to establish the 
“Hindoo” character of the institution by curbing all tendencies 
against it. The proposed Rule 3 ran thus: ‘All students who are 
publicly hostile to Hinduism and the established custom of the 
' country and who have proved themselves as such by their conduct, 
should be turned out”.7° We are not acquainted with the course of 
debate on this point but it was ultimately resolved with regard to 
Rule 3 that the regulation of the conduct of the boys in this respect 
was best left to the parents themselves who if they had reason to 
think that the college was the cause of hostility to Hindooism in 
their children, could any time withdraw them from it.7? Wilson, 
David Hare and the liberal Hindu Directors also resisted the 
conservative proposal that” [i]f any of the boys go to see or attend 
private lectures or meetings, [they are] to be dismissed.”"* The 
conservatives gave vent to their anger in the pages of the Chundrika 
of 28 April 1831, which writes thus about the college meeting : 

While discussions were proceeding on the problem of atheistic 

tendency among College boys, Dr. Wilson said that the books 

read at the college will never respect Hindooism ; after this 
parents are free to send or not to send their boys to the 
college ... we thank Dr. Wilson for his farsightedness and plain 


speaking ... we should henceforth communicate our opinions to 
the guardians.”* 
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The ostensible purpose of dismissing Derozio was to please the 
guardians of the college boys. The withdrawal of fifteen more boys 
within a fortnight of Derozio's dismissal only goes to prove that 
Derozio's teaching was not the sole cause of the uproar.7* Asa 
matter of fact,.the popularity of the college had passed its peak in 
1828, and from 1829 its student strength was gradually falling. In 
December 1830 students totalled 409, “being 12 fewer than last year 
and 27 fewer than in 1828”, reports Wilson"*. ‘This diminution is 
in the number of paying students ... we can not calculate upon any 
large addition to this number from the native youth of Calcutta who 
are able to pay for their education”.”º Also by 1830 several schools 
giving gratuitous education were in operation. So when the 
commercial crisis set in with the fall of the Palmer and Co. in 
January 1830, many Bengalis with commercial Jinks must have found 
it necessary to curtail educational expenditure by transferring their 
sons to free educational institutions. The Accounts Book of the 
Hindu College of 1830-32 makes repeated mention of legal action 
against guardians for outstanding tution fees.77 When to the gloom 
of deepening commercial crisis was added the threats of excommuni- 
cation of the Dharma Sabha the effect was disastrous for the college. 
One interesting fact however emerges from the Accounts Book of the 
College. It shows that in the course of 1831 not a single boy was 
actually withrawn from the College by the following persons : 
Radhakanta Deb, Ramcomul sen, Raja Kalikishen, Raja Shibkishen, 
Umanundun Tagore, Biswanath Motilall, Russomoy Dutta, 
Rajkrishna Singh, and Dwarakanath Tagore. On the other hand, 
Raja Kalikishen sent in two more boys from March 1831, Radhakanta 
Deb and Biswanath Motilall one each from August 1831. Yet, at the 
end of 1831, there were 75 students fewer at the College than in the 
previous year.7"4, It is very likely therefore that the threats of the 
Dharma Sabha might have caused mass absences from the College in 
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April 1831, but permanent withdrawals took place more for financial 
than for any other reason. A similar attack was made by the 
Chundrika on Duff’s school in the first months of 1832. But education 
being gratuitous there, the student strength returned to normal in 
seven days. In 1832 there was a further loss of 15 students. In 
January 1833 James Prinsep; Acting Visitor after Wilson’s departure, 
makes the following important comments : 


“But the principal cause of a diminution in the number of pay 
scholars may be traced to the recent severe calamities in the 
commercial world which must have put it out of the power of 
many native supporters of the Institution to contribute to the 
same grade of payment for the education of their children. This 
cause will no dout continue to operate to the disadvantages of the 
college while commerce is at so low an ebb.”7° 


IV 


The “Wilson Era” at the college came to an end in December 1832. 
The rapid-advance made under him in western education is a point 
too often repeated. To- Wilson, however, the handful of highly 
educated Bengali boys were the means to a greater end: the spread 
of “useful learning” through the vernacular medium. Unless the 
Hindu College boys could transmit to their countrymen their 
knowledge of history, geography, mathematics, science etc. through 
the vernacular, the process of the transfer of “real knowledge” from 
“its European source to the intellect of Hindustan” would be 
largely incomplete. In 1828, several alumni of the Hindu College 
formed the ‘Calcutta Indigenous Literary Club and submitted to 
Wilson a proposal to translate the following works into Bengali to 
serve as school texts : 


(1) Robinson’s Grammar of History (upto PN 105) 
(2) British Empire. 

(3) Universal Travellers, 

(4) Wonders of the World. 

(5) Tytler’s Elements of General History. 





78. James Prinsep’s Report on Hindu College, G. C. P. I., 28 January 1833. 
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Some of the members of the club are quite well-known: 
Shibchandra Thakoor, Amalchandra Gangulee, Abinashchandra 
Gangulee, Herambanath Thakoor, and Khettromohun Mookerjea. 
The General Committee of Public Instruction was requested to 
subscribe and help in their effort.7° The Fifth Report (1820) of the 
Calcutta School Society proudly reports that its scholars were 
engaged in translating three works, Elements of General History, 
Wonders of the World and Grammar of History.7°4 


From 1831 Wilson was flooded with proposals from College boys 
for bringing out Bengali works, mainly in translation. In March 
1831, Kshettromohun Mookerjea sought the Committee’s patronage 
for publishing the Bengali translation of Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece.*º W. A. Pearce of the Baptist Mission Press introduced him 
as “one of the first scholars admitted into the Hindoo College at the 
expense of the Calcutta School Society ... has been always studious 
as well as an intelligent youth ... presents the result of two years of 
labour in what I may venture to call ... a good idea of native popular 
translation of ... useful works ... ”.º? Wilson recommends subscrip- 
tion of 100 copies with the following comment: “This fine attempt 
at translation of a classical work by a pupil of the college is more 
specially interesting”.º? In December 1832 came Kshettromohun’s 
second proposal: he had completed translation of Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome of which another 100 copies were subscribed. 
Questions and hints to answers were added at the end of the book to 
help learners. Records show that both books were published by 
the Schoo! Book Society. In September 1831 Krishnadhan Mittra 
and Ramchandra Mittra, both educated at Hindoo College as School 
Society scholars, sent the prospectus of a “‘series of Bengali works of 
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a literary and scientific character”. The prospectus -declared : - “to 
suit them to men of the most ordinary capacity we shall endeavour to 
express our sentiments in the most simple yet intelligible style. To 
render the magazine in every respect useful and serviceable to-our 
countrymen will be our primary object ... patronage and support are 
all we solicit from the public ... that our magazine may be widely 
circulated we have fixed the price of it at eight annas per number”)º + 
Wilson strongly recommends the publication, subsequently named the 
Gyanodoy, because of “the very steady and respectable character of 
both projectors”.ºs Interestingly, he adds, “although liberals, 
Krishnadhan and Ramchandra are not radicals”.ºº That his 
confidence was not misplaced is evident from Ram Chandra Mitra’s 
later work, a series on animal biography, which was very ably 
translated and’ compiled and became a standard school text in those 
days. By 1834 the Gyanodoy was supplied from nos. 1 to 10 to 
Hindu College and other seminaries. In July 1832, Radhanath Paul 
and Sureshchandra Mukerjea, “Late students of the Hindoo 
College”, submitted a prospectus for publishing a series of dialogues 
on the elements of history and natural philosophy extracted from 
_ English authors.º” In August 1832, Srigopal Mukerjea submitted 
his plan for translating Mills Political Economy into the vernacular 

of which 100 copies were subscribed.*º In September 1832, 

Bhubanmohan Mittra sent Wilson an elementary work on geography 

useful to beginners and compiled from the best authors.®® By 1834 

Bhubanmohan, with the assistance of his friends completed a Bengali 

translation of Mackenzie’s Experimental Chemistry.°° Within two 

months we find him forwarding to the Committee a copy of the first 

book of Euclid and proposing to continue the whole in a series of 

numbers.°+ In 1837, Mr. Sinclair of Dacca School was asking 
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specifically for 40 copies of Bhubanmohan’s edition of Euclid, 
book I°? ' Hindu College students under the overall guidance of 
Dr: Wilson formed the Society for Translating European Sciences 
with the declared object of translating a series of European scientific 
works into Bengali on a plan similar to that of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. The society’s first number (Bignana Sebadhi) contained 
a part of Lord Broughham’s Discourse on the Objects, Advantages 
and Pleasures of Science, rendered into Bengali by Amalchandra 


Gangulee and Kasipersaud Ghose. A correspondent of the India 
Gazette comments : 


It is an opinion, the justness of which cannot be disputed by an 
unprejudiced mind, that the improvement of the people can 
best ... be effected through the medium of their vernacular 

. language. Taking into consideration the difficulties with which, 
in consequence of the lamentable deficiency of the Bengali 
language in respect to scientific expressions, an attempt of the 
present nature must be attended in its commencement, the 
translation appears to have been well-executed ; but it might be 
worth the consideration of the society, whether it could not be 
made more free.... The undertaking is in itself highly laudable, 
and if the society, undaunted by the difficulties which must 
necessarily present themselves, will firmly persevere, there is no 
doubt that their endeavours will be crowned with success, and 
the benefits which they will confer on their countrymen duly 
appreciated by posterity.º* 


Thus talent and willingness were by no means lacking among 
Hindoo College boys in the early eighteen-thirties. It must be said 
to the discredit of Wilson and the General Committee that the 
translators received little financial encouragement for their labour 
beyond the promise of a subscription of 50 or 100 copies. And this 
at a time when the Committee was spending lavishly on the printing 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books. The School Book Society 
published a few but most scholars were left to print and distribute 
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their works privately, which could hardly encourage new scholars. 
When: Shibchandra Deb applied for aid®* in publication of some 
stories from the Arabian Nights, Wilson proposed “encouragement 
` to a limited extent”º5 at it was not a class book or standard classic. 
When Tárachand Chakravarti solicited support to publish a 
bilingual edition of the “Laws of Manoo” which would serve to 
“remove many absurd notions and prejudices which have gained 
strength among our countrymen”,®® Wilson was not much impressed. 
Had he been less obsessed with printing and editing of Sanskrit 
works he might have been able to utilize the talents of the Hindo 
College to serve the cause of vernacular education. Yet with his 
departure and with the Anglicists in the ascendant even. this little 
encouragement was gone. The animated discussions, comments etc 
which accompanied applications for assistance were henceforward 
missing. Requests for subscription came, but in Jesser numbers, and 
we do not know what their fate was. 


v 


About the middle of 1832 the Calcutta Courier announced the 
resignation of Dr. Wilson from the Secretaryship of the Hindoo 
College. The announcement evoked a response from the pen of 
Krishnamohun Banerjea, the editor of the Enquirer, which is worth 
quoting at least in parts: — 


Dr. Wilson’s superintendence of this institution began in 1824... 
a strong impetus was given to the attention of the teachers and 
students by the doctor’s examining in person monthly the 
specimens of translations (from Bengali to English) and essays 
which were required positively to be produced before him. ... The 
first private examination he took ... was in 1825 ... ; the critical 
notice taken of the progress of every boy in the school of 
Reading, Writing, Explanation, History, Philosophy, Arithmetic, 
Geogoraphy, nay, every department of study forces us by its 
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very recollection to thank him as much as during our school 
boyhood it puzzled us. ... The practice of entertaining the public 
audience with speeches delivered by the students was commenced 
in 1827, and about the same time the teachers and pupils were 
brought to a sense of the usefulness of the learning of history of 
the past, and man's gradual rise to civilization in manners and 
customs. ... All the Teachers were invited during the holidays 
after the examination and consulted upon the best and the most 
practical means of aggrandizing the intrinsic merits of the 
institution. The salutary results of these plans were such that the 
deserved reputation of the Hindoo College was at once established 
on a firm footing in 1829, and the very name of the college boy 
was adequate to procure regard and respect from every lover of 
knowledge. The nature of the private examination of this year 
(1829) may be apprehended by the reader when he hears that the 
examination of the First Class lasted for one whole week without 
any other intermission but that of the evening, the night and the 
morning ... The college boy of 1824 cannot even approach the 
shadow of his subsequent successor of the present day. ... Itis 
they [the pupils] who have reaped the real harvest, and Mento 
it is they who should now be the foremost in acknowledging 
obligations. They have known from the immediate testimony 
of their senses the indefatigable exertions of their superintendent 
who sat continually for fortnights from ten in the morning 
examining critically the progress of the boys.º 8A 


In response to the advertizement for Boden Professorship, 
Wilson sent an application through the columns of the India Gazette 
of 26 June 1832, which is interesting in its own way. Wilson’s 
selection “as the Boden Professor of Oxford and his consequent 

` resignation srom the visitorship of the College was simultaneously a 
happy and a sad occasion for his young friends of the Hindu College. 
The preparations for the farewell meeting were marked by underlying 
tension among different groups of Hindu College students, which 
fortunately did not find expression on 2 January 1833, the day of the 
meeting. The India Gazette of 4 January 1831, reported on the 
meeting : 
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Baboo Russickrishna Mullick, before reading the address of the 
College students briefly alluded to the benefits for which they 
were indebted to the benevolent, well-judged, and indefatigable 
exertions of the Doctor, particularly to the institution of lectures 
in natural philosophy, mathematics, political economy and law 
and morals; lectures, which had, according to the speaker, 
contributed in a material degree to the promotion of the best 
interests of the Hindoo community ; and also referred to the aid 
which the Doctor had given to the restoration of Sanskrit literature, 
and in the improvement generally of Hindoo Society. ...º” 


The inscription on the silver vase presented to Dr. Wilson 
reemphasised the last point: “it is to you that we are chiefly to 
attribute the restoration of ancient litérature and philosophy in this 
country....”°7A James Prinsep, who was present at the ceremony, 
writes: ‘Mr. Wilson was moved even to tears and replied with the 
affectionate regard of a parent for the interests of his young friends and 
with the sincerest prayer for the prosperity of the Institution.”°* | 


In its account of the farewell meeting, the Calcutta Courier 
made an able assessment of Wilson’s services to the college. 
“This College is certainly the monument most calculated of all his 
works, ...”, According to the paper the dual principles on which he 
laid the foundation of the college were, first, the able combination of 
the study of English language with native languages, both vernacular 
and classical ; and secondly, the exclusion of all religious instruction 
from the course of the college.°® At the farewell meetining Wilson 
alluded to the second point with marked feeling : 


H[e] said great opposition had been made to it, and fears had 
been entertained that such a scheme must subvert all religious 
principles in the boys — but he appealed to them all present — to 
the character they bore with their teachers, and with the parents 
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and friends — whether they had not acquired an expansion of 
goodly feeling — and ennoblement of mind — and a real sense of 
moral principle and virtue by their education in that college : — 
and, the shouting assent of all seemed to prove enthusiastically 
the truth of his estimation, as well as the entire sway which his 
parental care had established in their heart.1°° 


100. Ibid. 


THE TERAI UPSURGE 


AMIYA KUMAR SAMANTA 


Agrarian Background 


The West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act, 1953, substituted the 
permanent settlement and introduced a new agrarian relationship 
in place of the old zamindari system. The provisions in the law for 
individual ceiling came in fozce in respect of the intermediaries from 
April 15, 1955, and in respect of big raiyats from April 14, 1956.7 
This ceiling law and land reform legislation? were intended to 
ensure social justice in the agrarian relationship. But various 
official and non-official studies on the effects of the land reform 
measures indicate that there is a considerable gap between the laws 
and their actual implemenzation, between the promise and the 
practice. An expert on the Indian agrarian system writes, 


The entire ceiling law episode was one of evasions by commission 
or omission. With deliberately poorly drawn enactments holdings 
have been fictitiously divided up among close and distant relations 
so as to make them appear under the ceiling, many owners did not 
even bother with such precautionary measures. Lacking a 
single punitive clause in the entire mass of legislation — with the 
exception of the ineffective one in Maharashtra — there was no 
reason why they should heve.* 


Moreover, the implementation of the land reform measures by the 
government machinery is not effective.‘ 


Tenurial security of the share-croppers has been sought to be 
protected by the provisions cf the Land Reforms Acts." By virtue 
of their economic and political powers, the landowners can often 
secure the. protection of tke land reform and the admninistrative 
authorities. Frequent eviction of share-croppers to stall any claim 
to tenurial right is a widespread malaise and it was more so at the 
time of the Terai agitation. A field survey in 1969º revealed that 
many landowners were afraic that leased—out land would ultimately 
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vest in the share-croppers. They not only refused to have the names 
of the share-croppers entered in records and- change share-croppers 
every other year. They had also resorted to forcible eviction in 
order to take up direct cultivation or cultivation through hired 
labour. As a result, many share-croppers were cultivating smaller 
holdings and in extreme cases they had been reduced to the status 
of agricultural labourers. . 


‘The administrative structure and the priorities of the administration 
have remained more or less the same as they were in the British days. 
Maintenance of law and order remains the primary responsibility of 
the district administration as before, and the criminal laws take 

- precedence over any other law. The process of law which is costly 

` is still beyond the reach not only of the poor but even of the middle 
class people. Even while resorting to forcible harvesting from the 
land cultivated by the bargadar or while forcibly evicting a bargadar 
from the land, a landowner can easily arrange the protection of land 
by skilful manoeuvring and liberal spending ; but for a poor bargadar 
protection of law is seldom available. A report of the Directorate of 
Land Records and Surveys” mentions that, f 


Preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code are being 
widely used by the designing landowners to evict their bargadars 
from their lands. By getting an order restraining the other 
parties from entering upon the land, they are very effectively 
throwing out bargadars totally bypassing the provisions regarding 
the eviction of Bargadars. 


Regarding the priority that the maintenance of so-called law and 
order gets, the report says, 
No one will deny the prime importance of maintenance of peace, 
but this should be done honouring the provisions of Land 
Reforms Act, particularly those relating to the share of the 
produce and the security of tenure of Bargadars. ... It is 
disquieting to note that the designing landowners can still use the 
machinery of law- for the implementation of the important 
. sections of the Land Reforms Act.* ` . Ka 


` 
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In-such a situation, a share-corpper is in the most -uñenviable 
position ; the odds are really heavy against him. A share-cropper is 

. most reluctant to enter into litigation because of socio-economic and 

_' political constraints. The preasure of population on land makes it 
possible for landowners to impose arrangements on the landless 
- agricultural population, and both the sociology of the rural areas 
and balance of political forces in the countryside make it difficult for 
the latter to secure in this kind of situation the rights which they are 
entitled to by the letter of the Law. Under such circumstances, it is 
_ hot possible for the bargadars to stand up to the pressure from all 
sides. The evicted share-croppers rarely try to assert their rights 
because of their ignorance of law and the legal procedure or because 
` they do not have adequate finance to meet the expenses.of litigation 
‘or are afraid of the landowners’ enmity. They may not get other 
_ landowners’ lands for entraria if they are kanmi as -litigant 
hareran pper, 

m In such’ a situation the official records of eviction will not portray 
` the- -correct picture. The’ records® in the office of the Junior Land 
‘Reforms Officer, Naxalbari,. show that during the period extending 
from 1965 to the end of April, 1967, the landowners instituted 160 
cases against share-croppers for eviction from their lands, while 

« during the same period no share-croppers instituted any case against 

~ the landowner for illegal and irregular-eviction. This clearly indicates 
that while landowners take the advantage of the law and the law 
enforcing agencies, the share-croppers -hardly get such assistance. 


= ” * 


The concentration of landholdings in a few hands was infonded 

to be curbed by the West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act, 1955 and 

' the West ‘Bengal Land -Reforms Act, 1955. But-the ceiling laws 

could never be implemented properly, as the landowners found 

various excuses to evade the ceiling laws and managed to keep land 
“iu excess 2 the ceiliag:? : 


“Transferring land whioh is in excess of the ceiling to a benamdar, 
‘that is, in the name of a trusted man or a relative who will hold the 
‘land for the original owner is a common fraud and often it is executed 
in’ such a manner that even a judicial scrutiny cannot detect any legal 
infirmity in it. Every document from sale deed to rent receipt is 
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kept in such an order that it is difficult to prove that the transaction 


is malafide, intended to keep the land in excess of the ceiling limit. - 


Often jotedars set up their own men to get the vested land settled in 
their names. At times the owner of the settled land sells out the 
land to the original landowner being unable to cultivate the land for 
want of financial assistance. The extent of land kept concealed in 
benami has never been fully ascertained. A study!º made by, the 
Directorate of Land Records and Surveys states, 


only the excess lands of the raiyats as reflected insour records are 
being taken into account in making this calculations. There might 
be fairly substantial amount of land held in benami. As the extent 
of Benami land is not known we cannot make any conjecture 
about the land that might vest after such benami transactions are 
declared malafide and lands involved are vested. That there is 
likelihood of large-scale benami is quite apparent from the fact 
‘ of acutely skewed nature of land holding-pattern. 


Under such circumstances it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
quantum of concealed holdings, as well as the gap between the 
highest and the lowest holding-size. 


‘Over the last three decades there has been gradual concentration 
of holding in West Bengal. The results of a few studies made by the 
Directoraté of Land Records and Surveys, the Government of ‘West 
Bengal, are revealing, and they throw a flood of light on the prevail- 
ing situation in the agrarian sector. One such study!” has tried 
to ascertain the degree of concentration of lands in a few hands. The 
data for the study were collected by the officers of-the Land Revenue 
Department for the year 1939-40 and by the National Sample Survey 
for the years 1954-55 and 1961-62. 


The Land Revenue Commission"? examined in great details the 


fact of the concentration of landholding in the hands-of the non-. 


agriculturists. The Commission recommended'* “that all the 
transfers except to bonafide agriculturists should be forbidden.” 
Distribution of about 60,000 acres of rayati lands amongst 20,000 
families in different size of holding is given in Table No. VII (b) at 


` 
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page 116 òf the Report of che Commission. By ‘eliminating the 
districts ‘which’ are not in West Bengal now, distribution of about 
` 48;000 acres-in different holding-size amongst 9,300 families has been 
studied. In 1954-55 the ‘National Sample Survey unit of the Indian 
Statistical Institute collected samples of 4,274 families holding 10,231 
acres’ of land in different districts of West Bengal. Again, in 1961-62, 
it collected particulars of lendholding of about 5,000 families, 
involving a total of more 11,000 acres. 


` Though the data of these three years in three successive decades 
have been collected by two different agencies and through completely 
different methods yet a comparison of the results will indicate a 
trend in ‘the -holding-size pattern. The mode of enquiries was 
different. While the junior cfficials of the Settlement Departments 
resorted to ‘focussed interview in collecting the data, the National 
Sample Survey personnel used their method of selecting “possibility 
samples”. The junior reverue officials in the former case, and 
the statisticians of the National Sample Survey, generally differ 
intheir attitude and response 'to the problem of land revenue 
and: land sttlement. This is likely to influence the collection of» 
the data. a 


: : Moreover; the Floud Commission collected the data up to the 
holding-size of 10° acres, which they considered as a viable economic - 
size and in fact.was not anxious to ascertain the biggest holding-size. 
The National Sample Survey, however, has gone up to the-holding- 
size of 50. acres and above. Nevertheless, the comparison of these 
threé tables givés us some useful information about the Holding:size 
pattern’ and concentration of land holdings. : 


The Dinsieuas of Land Records and Surveys reproduced in 
a modified form, a table from the report of the Floud Commission 
(Table 2.19). Here the distric:s which are not in West Bengal, have 
been eliminatedo! : , 
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Table 1 


Concentration of land holdings in different districts 
of West Bengal. 


a Eai aa E 
Size- No.of Percentage of Areain Percentage of Average 
Class Raiyat total No.of acress total Raiyat area per 





; Families Raiyat held by area l family. 
families. them. i 

Up to 
2 acress 3826 411 3826 19 1 acre 
2t03 e 
acress 998 “107 2496 51 2'5 acres 
3 to 4 : : 
acres. 892 - 96 3122 6°7 3°5 acres 
4to 5 
acres. 815 88 =: 3672 76 4'5 acres 
5 to lo : 
acres. 1831 19°7 = 13,732,44 28'5 7'5 acres 
Above 
10 acres 942 10:1 21,293 442 - 226 acres 





Total 9,305 100 48,140,44 100 ` 5'2 acres 





Source : Field Survey conducted by the Land Revenue Commission. 


It is seen that 10°1 percent of raiyat families owned 44'2 percent 
of lands, while 41°1 percent of raiyat families owned only 7'9 percent 
of land. 


9 
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The results obtained from this table (1939-40) collated with the 
tables of the National Sample Survey — one of 1953-54 and the 
other of 1961-62 have been given in table 2. 


Table 2. 


_. Comparative Projection of Household Ownership of various 
holding sizes in 1939-40, 1953-54 and in 1961-62. a 





Holding-size Household ownership holding 
(acres) Percentage of household and landholding 
1939-40 1953-54 1961-62 
No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. 





0:00 acre 39 `. — 20°54 — 12:56 — 
Below 050 — — — — 43°41 1:63 
Below 100 —  — 5613 429 3114 411 
Below 200 417 T9 — — — — 
Below 250 — — - 7347 1590 6925 1754 
Below 300 518 130 — — > — 


Below 400 614 197 — — — — 
Below 500 702 273 8608 34:49 8606 43°61 


Below 7'50 - — — 91°51 48:60 9310 61:90 
Below 1000 899 558 9465 6000 9587 72:32 
Below 1250 — E Te — 9756 80:30 
Below 15:00" — — 9741 7399 9848 8573 
— Below 20:00 — — 98:26 8282 99:21 91°25 
Below 25:00 — — _ 99:26 88°74 ` 9976 96°62 
Below 3000 — — 99:49 91:45 99:92 98:42 
Below 50°00 — > — 9909 97:82 100 99°74 





Source: Report of the Land Revenue Commission, 1940 ; and 
* Reports of the-National Sample Survey : Eighth round 
and Seventeenth round. 
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An analysis of the data presented in Table 2 shows that in 
1939-40 3:9 percent of the households did not have any land. In 
1953-54 the percentage of landless households was 20°54 and in 
1961-62 the percentage was 12°56. But the percentage still remained 
higher than that in 1939-40. In other words, 16°64 percent of the 
households which had some land in 1939-40 lost their land during 
the intervening period and again about 7'98 percent of the households 
which did not have any land in 1953-54 acquired some land 
subsequently. 


Again, this table brings out that in 1939-40, 85°9 percent of the 
households held 50 percent of the total land and 14°1 percent of the 
households held the remaining 50 percent. In 1961-62, 88°5 percent 
of the households held 50 percent. Apparently, therefore, concen- 
tration increased in 1953-54 and in 1961-62 it eased to some extent, 
but could not touch the level of 1939-40. 


It is seen that concentration in 1961-62 was more than what it 
was in 1939-40. This indicates the gradual increase in the number 
of landless and poor peasantry and gradual accumulation of land 
in the hands of a few only, many of whom obviously were non- 
agriculturists. Consequently, the numbur of share-croppers increased 
in 1961-62, compared to 1939-40. 


Agrarian background : Siliguri Sub-division. 


The Siliguri sub-division, consisting of four police stations 
(Siliguri, Naxalbari, Kharibari and Phansidewa), has a total popula- 
tion of 3,01,799, according to the 1971 census. The total agricultural 
area in the sub-division has been considerably reduced due to 
sprawling tea-gardens, and forest land, and the subsequent acquisi- 
tion by the Defence Department. A steadily growing population 
has also created pressure on.an inadequate quantum of land available 


for agriculture. 
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Table 3 


Growth of population 





Year Siliguri Kharibari Phansidewa Naxalbari 





Police Police Police Police Total 

Station Station Station Station 
1871 21,489 13,828 12,668 = 47,985 
1881 28,321 18,224 16,696 — 63,241 
1891 32,690 21,036 19,272 = 72,997 
1901 31,566 20,306 18,604 = 70,446 
1911° 32,353 20,319 19,074 = 72,246 
1921 33,939 21839 20,009 e 75,787 
1931 35,968 23,145 21,145 — 80,258 
1941 42,363 24,216 23,435 — 90,014 
1951 68,280 24,876- 23,319 = 1,16,375 
1961 92849 25,926 . 58,6617* 41,27015 2,19,706:8 
1971 1,34,392 44,723 71,885 .. 50,799 3,01,799 





Source: Census Report, 1971. 


Table 3 reveals that there was more than a two-fold increase in 
population in the sub-division between 1951 and 1971. This was 
due to the influx of refugees from East Pakistan. The ceded 
areas from Bihar also account for some increase. Moreover, a part 
of the land acquired by the tea-gardens for expansion and for affore- 
station was brought under cultivation. Tea-garden owners utilised 
the opportunity of pressure of population on land to give away their 
excess. land for cultivation to the peasants. They were landlords to 
the cultivators, But they Gid not confer any tenurial right ‘on 
them. 


i According to the Census report 
out of 1,192 square miles, the total area of the district, approxi- 
mately 259 square miles are under tealeases, 432 square miles are 
under reserved forest, aad 33 miles are under cinchona. This 
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leaves a balance of 463 square miles left for general unreserved 
forests and cultivation of non-plantation crops. It should, 
however, be noted that much of the area leased to tea is under 
ordinary cultivation by tea-garden labour.*? 


The land-use in Siliguri sub-division is as follows : 18 


Terai . Total areas 
Siliguri sub-division 258 square miles 
(a) Reserve Forest 28 square miles 
(b) Area under tea 66 square miles 
(c) Cultivated, unreserved forest 
and waste lands 164 square miles 
(i) Waste lands 141 square miles 
(ii) Sal Forest 81 square miles 
(iii) Uncultivated lands 20 square miles 
(iv) Cropped area 121 square miles 


There are as many as 38 tea gardens in Siliguri sub-division 
employing about 16 thousand permanent labourers.'” The tea 
gardens function to their optimum capacity employing the full 
strength of the labour force only during the plucking season, i.e. 
only 6 months in a year. As much as 50 percent of the labour force 
is casual labour employed only for six months in a year. 


The tea garden workers indentured from the Chotanagpur 
regions of Bihar and Orissa"? are mostly Oraons and Santhals. They 
are locally known as Madeshias—meaning ‘‘people from my country”. 
The migration of the tribal people as labourers in the tea plantations 
was sponsored in the second half of the 19th century when the entire 
Terai and Dooars regions.were very sparsely populated and when 
malaria and kala-azar made the regions unhealthy and for this even 
today very few Rajbanshis or Kochas work in the tea gardens as 
labourers. Labour migration was primarily due to “oppression of the 
landlords and money lenders’’** in the hill tracts of Chotanagpur, 
the full advantage of which was taken by the cunning and 
«unscrupulous recruiters.”** The loss of life was appalling”.®* 
So, transportation of labour was a continuous process till the health 
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measures improved. During the Second World War the movement 
and camping of army contingents in North Bengal and Assam 
cleared the area of malaria and kala-azar to a great extent. Asa 
consequence the mortality rate decreased considerably. This stopped ` 
the migration of labour from the Chotanagpur region of Bihar and 
Orissa. 


Although the Oraons and the Santhals came as tea garden 
labourers, a section of-them took to cultivation of the land of tea 
gardens with gradual multiplication of their numbers. Some even 
got khas land settled-in their favour. Thus in course of time they 
emerged as an agricultural community in the region. In.1961, as 
much as 55 percent of the total tribal population was engaged in 
agriculture, while about 38°21 percent was engaged in plantation.** 


The tea gardens were exempted from the operation of West 
Bengal Estate Acquisition Act, 1953. Under Section 6(3) of the Act 
they were allowed to retain land for the purpose of afforestation and 
expansion. The land retained was however, much in excess of their 
requirements and were cultivated by the tea garden labourers as 
'share-croppers. The recovery of the excess land of the tea gardens 
‘hás been demanded by the peasant organisations for a long time. The 
‘official records, however, do not show much excess land®® in the tea 
estates. The quantum of Jand recovered by the government up to 
1977 are shown i in the official records. 


Table 4 - 


Quantum of land recovered by the government from 38 tea 
gardens in Siliguri sub-division. 








Tea Estates, É Total excess Land resumed Land left with 
in Siliguri land (in by the govern-- the Tea Estates 
sub-division _ acres) ment (in acres) (in acres) 

38 Tea Estates 3,951°63 4,013'78 - 35,504:85 





* Source: The Directorate of Land Records and Surveys, 
Government of ‘West Bengal. 
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Table 4 shows that about four thousand acres have been vested. 
In 1967, it was even less. A leaflet issued by Jangal Santhal, the 
then President of the Siliguri Sub-division Krishak Sabha, on May 
20, 1967, refers to the excess land of the tea gardens, a portion of 
which was leased out, and from which the workers were often evicted 
forcibly. As a sequel to the eviction of bargadars, an incident 
occurred at Sanyasibathan Tea Estate on May 9, 1967. A group of 
agitators pulled down some newly constructed huts built by the 
management of the tea estate on the agricultural land ostensibly 
to accommodate some freshly recruited labourers. The adhiars had 
been cultivating the lands for the last 20 years *° 


The practice of keeping excess land in every tea garden was 
rampant and the poor and Jandless peasants in April-May, 1967, 
occupied some vested lands of the tea gardens. Such occupation 
took place in the Murma tea estate, in Mirik in the last week of May, 
1967, in the Singbuli tea estate in Mirik on May 30, 1967 and again 
in the second week of April, 1967. Though newspaper reports sought 
to explain away these incidents as a “band of communist elements 

“on the rampage in Singbuli, Murmah, Tingling and in Phuguri tea 
estates” *” the fact remains that the land involved was either vested 
land or excess land. It is an undeniable fact that tea gardens have 
many acres of surplus land. 


The Directorate of Land.Records and Surveys of the Government 
of West Bengal conducted an extensive survey?® to assess the impact 
of the ceiling laws on holding-size of individual raiyats. Their study 
covers “‘the entire Siliguri subdivision excluding the Municipal area 
of Siliguri Town, the tea garden moujas and the moujas which have 
been added to Phansidewa Police Station from Chopra P. S, of 
West Dinajpur District.?º? As many as 325 revenue moujas were 
covered. Data from this study presented in Table 5 give some idea 
of the extent of concentration of land holding in this area. 
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Table 5 


Ownership of different holding-sizes and concentration of holdings. 








Slab of No.of Percentage Area Percentage 
Holding Raiyats of the total (inacre) of the 

number of total Raiyat 

Raiyats area 
Up to 1 acre . 3976 290 ~~: 1408°58 16 
1:01 to 2°00 2102 15:3 290449 3:2 
201 to 3°00 1065 78 3139:10 3°5 
3°01 to 4:00 1124 82 3714:21 41 
401 to 5:00 1105 8-0 5071°20 5'6 
5°01 to 10°00 2144 15°6 1509381" 16°7 
10°01 to 15°00 1124 8:2 14272°57 15°8 
15:01 to 20°00 442 .` 33 6652:60 T4 
20°01 to 25°00 360 2°6 1670°92 8°5 
Above- 25°00 285 21 30265'96 33°6 
acres 


Source: Records of Rights of individual raiyats, arranged by 
the Directorate of Land Records and Surveys. 

It is significant to note that 29 percent of the raiyats hold land up 
to one acre covering 1'6 percent of the total area, while 2°! percent 
of the raiyats owned 33'6 percent of the total land. i 

The average individual holdings, as worked out from the data 
given in Table 2 are presented in Table 6. 





, Table 6 
Average holding-size of individual Raiyats. 
E, EE, 
Slab of Average holding | Slab of Average holding 
holding per raiyat holding - per raiyat 
Up to 1 acre 0°35 acre Up 5°01 to 10:00 acres 7'04 acres 
1°01 to 2°00 acres 1°38 acres 10° Lto 15°00 ,, 12:70 ,, 
2'01 to 3°00 , 295 ,, 15°01 to 2000 ,, 15°05 ,, 
3'01 to 400 ,, 3°30 ,, 20°01 to 2500 ,, 21:31 ,, 
401 to 5:00 ,, 4°59 ,, Above 25 acres 10620 ,, 


TE, 


" Source: Records of Rights of individual raiyats arranged by 
the Directorate cf Land Records and Surveys. 
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“These figures”, the study report claims, “indicated the conditions, 
prevailing just at the time of vesting before the implementation of 
the ceiling law.*° The differential between the average holding in the 
lowest and that in the highest slabs prior to the implementation of 
the law was 1: 303. 


The study has also calculated the quantum of land which is to 
vest in the State being in excess of the individual ceiling of 25 acres. 
About 23140°96 acres should have been vested. Up to June, 1970, 
the study claims, as much as 1761:717 acres were vested. The 
report, however, is silent about distribution of vested land and 
cannot obviously say whether the land has gone back to its original 
owner. But the deduction of the total vested land from the land in 
the highest slab brings down the differential between the highest and 
the lowest slabs from 1 : 303 to 1: 71. 


Although 1:71 is nowa smali difference, this figure cannot 
probably be wholly accepted as accurate. The holding-size has been 
calculated from the records of rights of individual raiyats. The study 
has not been able to assess—nor is it possible to do so—the land 
kept in benami, a permissible fraud for evading the provisions of the 
ceiling laws. There is no- account of land kept in benami nor is it 
possible for the government agencies to detect them. Without taking 
benami transactions into consideration it is not possible to determine 
the -actual size of an individual land-owner’s. holdings nor is it 
possible to calculate the differential between the highest and the 
lowest holdings accurately. The study clearly indicates the concen- 
tration of land holdings in the area which was affected by the 
disturbances. As we shall see later, land was. one of the most 
important bones of contention in the Terai agitation. In Darjeeling 
Terai no serious effort was made to implement the existing land 
reform laws. The situation was thus ripe for a political movement, 


Political Background , 
Darjeeling Terai did not have a history of intensive political 
agitation. Some activities in connection with the freedom movement 
were confined within the middle class Bengalees of Siliguri Town. 
Even the Tebhaga®? movement of 1946-48 which rocked Dinajpur 
and the neighbouring Jalpaiguri districts did not very much affect the 
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peasantry in Darjeeling Ter2i.** The Terai agitation of 1967, it 
appears, was influenced by the general political climate of the time 
and moulded by the attitude of the local political leaders. Charu 
Mazumdar is regarded as the main inspiration behind the agitation, 
though he never directly led the peasants. Leaving aside the contro- 
versy regarding his contributicn to this movement, it may be stated 
that he influenced the leaders in the field considerably.*® So, his 
political ideas and their develcpment are quite relevant to appreciate 
the background of the movement. 


- Mazumdar’s political attitude was greatly moulded by the 
Tebhaga movement in 1946-48 in which he had participated. Charu 
Mazumdar was then associated with Jalpaiguri Krishak Samity of the 
Communist Party of India. Mazumdar, along with Biren Neogi, 
Naresh Chakrabartti, Sachin Sengupta, Madhab Datta Banik and 
others, started organising the adiars for demanding two-thirds share 
of the produce from the land they cultivated. Mazumdar was 
entrusted with the organisation of the peasantry in Pachagarh and 
Boda areas of erstwhile Dinajpur district and Debiganj area of 
Jalpaiguri district.** Mazumdar in course of this movement came 
in close touch with the North Bengal peasantry. He lived with them 
mainly in Pachagarh area in his secret shelters for organising the 
movement. He ‘also tried his hand for the first time in political 
writings. The course of the Tebhaga movement left an indelible 
mark on the mind of Mazumdar and he was convinced of the 
hecessity of arming the peasantry for a more effective peasant 
struggle, He ascribes the failure of the movement to the revisionist 
idea of not arming the peasantry**. This was the lesson Mazumdar 
learnt from his intimate association with the Tebhaga movement. 


Mazumdar found an ally in Krishna Kumar alias Kanu Sanyal, 
a young supporter of the CPI in 1950, when he was arrested for 
participating in an anti-government demonstration and was lodged 
in Dum Dum Central Jail. Mazumdar who had been in this jail 
since 1948 met Kanu sometime at the end of 1950 and was drawn to 
the youngman. He narrated to him his experience in the Tebhaga: 
Since then Mazumdar had a considerable influence on Kanu 
Sanyal. When Mazunidar's field of activity was shifted to Siliguri, ` 
his home town, he came in close touch with Kanu Sanyal and tried 
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to organise the peasants for movements on agrarian issues. In course 
of such organisational activities Mazumdar came to know Jangal_ 
Santhal, Keshab Sarker, Babulal, Biswakarma, Sorin Bose, Kadam 
Mallik and others, who were then active members of the CPI. 

From 1954 to 1958 Mazumdar and his associates in the CPI paid 
more attention to the organisation of tea garden workers in Siliguri 
sub-division than to the peasant organisation inthe area. Terai Tea 
Garden Workers’ Union, affiliated to the CPI, was formed with 
Mazumdar as President. He went through several strikes and 
gheraos some of which resulted in violent incidents. In the peasant 
movement for recovery of benami land in response to a resolution 
in the State Committee of the CPI in 1959, the Siliguri Krishak 
Sabha did occupy some benami land and Mazumdar was quite active 
in the Naxalbari area. They gave violent turn to the movement by 
calling upon the share-croppers .to protect their paddy by armed 
resistance, and by insisting that the landowners would have to 
substantiate their claim on land.. 


They also urged the peasants to resist police repression. Though 
recovery or occupation of benami land was not extensive, a few 
clashes between the peasants led by Krishak Sabha on the one hand 
and the landowners’ men and the police on the other did take place. 
The police arrested 861 peasants. The State Krishak Sabha, however, 
„did not endorse this militant stand and Hare Krishna Konar, a State 
level leader of the Sabha, called it adventurist. The movement was 
called off in 1960. Mazumdar was critical of Konar, but did not 
disobey the party’s directives. Institution of a number of criminal 
cases against the active peasants demoralised and dampended their 
spirit.® ê = i i 


During the Sino-Indian border conflict in 1962 the government’s 
application of the Defence of India Rules indicated a differential 
treatment to the Terai activists. While many important leaders like 
S. A. Dange, Bhawani Sen and Somnath Lahiri were not arrested, 
many ordinary workers of the CPI in the Terai region were arrested 
and detained under the Defence of India Rules. The. arrest of 
workers like Munshi Tadu, Ropna Rajgore, Lalsai Khevoar and 
others like them, apart from Charu Mazumdar, Jangal Santhal, Kanu 
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Sanyal, Keshab Sarkar, meant something more than the government's 
extra- prêcaútion in an area close to the international border. In 
fact, in no other area were so many ordinary workers of the party 
arrested. This- was almost an official recognition of their militant - 
and pro-Chinese attitude. To prove this point beyond doubt a copy 
of an article in the People’s Daily was in‘ clandestine circulation in 
Siliguri and some posters in the name of the local CPI announced that 
India was the aggressor. In jail the pro-Chinese view of Mazumdar 
and others- further crystallysed and after his releasé from jail in 
November, 1963, he was openly criticising S. A. Dange and: the 
National Council of the party. On -the ‘death of ‘ Jagadish 
Bhattacharya, the sitting Member of Legislative’ “Assembly from 
Siliguri, Charu Mazumdar was nominated as'á candidate for the 
party in the bye-election in 1963. Mazumdar accepted the nomina- 
tion -but in- election meetings he continued to criticise the party. 
leadership and the party line. He obtained about three thousand 
votes and lost his deposit. In 1964 when the CPI was split and the 
CPI(M) was formed in the Darjeeling district, all the district leaders 
of importance, except Bhadra Bahadur Hamal, joined the new party. 


After the split, Charu Mazumdar showed his undisguised incli- 
nation towards the Maoist line. At that time (1964) a Maoist 
periodical’ styled Chinta was being published from Calcutta by 
Abani Ray, Kanai Chatterjee and Parimal Dasgupta.*7 Mazumdar's 
first articles printed in January 1965 emphasised the need for the’ 
Krishi biplab or the agrarian revolution. He also stressed the necessity 
of organising an underground apparatus and laid down certain 
guidelines for such -an organisation.®* 


His second article®® went a step further. It-emphasised the need 
for (i) the area-wise seizure of power and (ii) arming the, peasantry 
and the party activists for organising armed resistance against the 
landowners. -He held that the Communist Party of India could 
never overcome its revisionist character and that it always confined its 
activities to its mass organisation. 


In the third document Mazumdar dwelt elaborately on the Chinese 
Revolution of 1949 and criticised the Communist Party of India 
for ignoring its significance. By April 1967 Mazumdar had written 
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altogether eight documents and circulated them. Immobilised by a 
painful illness he sent these three articles to the Chinta group for 
printing and publication in the form of pamphlets and circulated 
them in Siliguri and.Calcutta. 


At the same time he tried to translate his ideas into action. ` 
He sent some young cadres of the party to Bidhannagar and 
Chowpukhuria of Phansidewa police station for building up 
underground political organisation amongst the peasantry. Many 
other leaders of Terai region did not know about this because Kanu 
Sanyal, Jangal Santhal and Khokan Mazumdar and some others 
were in jail and some of them were not willing to support 
Mazumdar’s line against the party line. Buta few young cadres like. 
Dipak Biswas, Ashoke Ghosh, Pabitra Sengupta and Manilal Singh, 
were enthusiastic about the new line. Bachcha Munshi, a veteran 
of the Tebhaga movement and a close comrade of Mazumdar, came 
forward to help these youngmen in West Dinajpur area, although he 
did not agree with Mazumdar on all the points. In 1965, they tried 
to organise resistance by the adhiars for protection of their barga 
right. It often resulted in clashes. Even one abortive attempt to 
snatch fire-arms from a mobile police party near the Indo-Nepal 
border was made. During this incident Pabitra Sengupta was 
injured. Kanu Sanyal, Jangal Santhal, Khokan Mazumdar and 
Keshab Sarker, after their release from jail (they were. all arrested at 
the end of 1964), were somewhat taken a back at this new develop- 
ment and could not initially subscribe to this line which was opposed 
to the party line. All, however, tried for intensive politicization of 
the peasantry and the tea garden workers. In the harvesting season 
of 1965-66 not much organised resistance from the peasantry could 
be mobilised due to the arrest of leaders under the Defence of India 
Rules in the wake of the Indo-Pak war in 1965. 


Mazumdar’s articles created a mild flutter in the party hierarchy. 
Ganesh Ghosh, a State level leader, looked at the publication of 
Mazumdar’s documents and their circulation without the permission 
of the Provincial Committee as “a breach of the party discipline”, 
and Mazumdar's line of thinking contained in those documents as 
“adventurist”. But one member of the Provincial Committee, 
Sushital Roy Chaudhury, wrote to Mazumdar lending his support to 
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the latter's views. A.section of the students and youths also 
hailed these documents: Dilip Pyne, Nirmal Brahmachari and 
Saibal Mitra lent support to the line advocated by Mazumdar. His 
documents were re-printed and circulated amongst the students ; and 
some members of the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation subs- 
cribed to the views expressed therein In North Bengal University 
such a group came into’ existence under the leadership of Kishan 
Chatterjee. i f 


“Jangal Santhal’s nomination from Phansidewa Assembly consti- 
tuency as a CPI(M) candidate for the General Election in 1967 was 
not opposed by the sub-divisional Krishak Sabha but the leaders, and 
the candidate himself, carried on the election campaign denouncing 
election politics and calling upon the peasantry for an armed agrarian 
revolution. When-Hare Krishna Konar, a State-level leader of the 
Krishak Sabha held a meeting in the party office at Bagdogra, his 
appeal for whole-heartedly contesting the election and putting off the 
peasant struggle by amicably sharing the produce with the land- 
owners, was vehemently criticised by peasant members like Munshi 
Tudu, Manilal Singh, Babulal Biswakarma and Ropna Rajgore. 
Konar came to Siliguri and met Mazumdar whom he held responsible 


for his humiliation. 


- Jangal. Santhal lost in the election, as epoca and the local 
Krishak Sabha was not happy. It is, however, difficult to indicate 
what would have been the consequences if Jangal had won. When 
the .CPI(M)-dominated United Front Government was formed in 
Calcutta in the.first week of March, 1967, the Sub-divisional Krishak 
Sabha was poised for a bigger struggle. 


II. Nature of the Movement 


is “The first United Front government*º assumed office on 2 March 
1967. - On 3 March a group of about 150 persons, some of them’ 
adhiars of Jayananda Singh and Gaisu Singh of Baramaniramjote in 
Naxalbari, raided the threshing yard of the two landowners and 
forcibly took away paddy weighing about 300 maunds without giving 
any share to the landowners. They were armed with lathis, spears, 

bows and arrows and carried flags of the CPI(M). T his was the first 
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of a series of incidents which occurred after the formation of the 
United Front government. 


The Terai movement was organised by the Sub-Divisional Kishan 
Sabha of the CPI(M) under the leadership of Kanu Sanyal, the 
secretary, and Jangal Santhal, the president of the organisation. 
There were other leaders like Keshab Sarker, Kamakshya Banerjee, 
Kadam Mallik, Panchanan Sarkar and Mujibar Rahaman. Charu 
Mazumdar did not directly participate in the movement primarily 
because of his poor health. But.he kept close contact with the leaders 
and gave them advice and inspiration from his Siliguri residence. 


The Sub-Divisional Kishan Sabha decided to start a movement 
for pressing agrarian issues like prevention of eviction of share- 
croppers, distribution of vested land and recovery of benami land. 
The CPI and other Left parties had organised mass movements on 
the above-mentioned agrarian issues earlier and had achieved 
limited success. These mass movements were generally legitimate 
movements, without much militancy. But the leaders of the Siliguri 
Sub-Divisional Kishan Sabha gave a call for a militant movement and 
encouraged violation of the limits of the law without much planning 
and preparation for consequences. When, after a few-incidents of 
illegal and violent acts, the expected police action was not 
encountered, the leaders and followers felt encouraged. 


As the movement advanced, conventions and conferences were 
held to spell out their objectives more specifically. The Naxalbari 
Thana Krishak Convention was held at Fakirajote, in Naxalbari, on 
17 April 1967 and the Siliguri Sub-Divisional Krishak Conference 
was held on 5 and 6 May at Rambholajote, in Kharibari. The 
gatherings were large and the resolutions were more militant than 
usual. It was resolved that they would take possession ‘of vested 
land, recover benami land and distribute such land amongst the 
peasants. ** 


On 25 May 1967 Kanu Sanyal again spoke at another meeting 
about ‘the formation of red base areas through armed. struggle”. 
To allay the peasant activists’ fear of the firearms of 
landowners and of the police, Kanu Sanyal assured them of arms 
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supply from.China** and asked the activists to snatch firearms from 
the oppressive landowners. There was no possibility of arms supply 
from China nor was it seriously attempted. Still Sanyal deliberately 
made this statement to boost up the morale of the peasants who are 
traditionally afraid of the landowners’ firearms. At another meeting 
in the house of Raghunath Biswakarma on 21 June 1967 Sanyal held 
out similar hopes and emphasised collection of arms by snatching 
from the licencees. 


_ On 28 June 1967 at a big rally of the peasants and the tea garden 
workers at Laksmansinghjote in Phansidewa Police station a 
resolution was taken to fight the landlord-resistance which was being 
organised by Sampat Roy, a local leader of the Samjukta Socialist 
Party, and Iswar Tirki, a Congress leader. Jt was. felt that without 
overcoming the resistance, the movement could not be intensified. 
The U.F. Cabinet Committee's offer of surrender to the process of 
law „was rejected, and it was resolved to intensify the movement by 
collecting firearms from the landowners and by attacking police 
patrols and pickets. They also decided to build up village defence 
groups. 


. The death of Sonam Wangdi, an Inspector of Police, on the 
24 May 1967 and the police firing on the following day were, in fact, 
a watershed of the movement. From that day onward the movement 
lost its predominant agarian character, and degenerated gradually 
into violent acts which hardly had any connection with agrarian 
issues. Besides, the incidents of 24 and 25 May 1967 created such a 
furore in the press as well as in the political circles that the agrarian 
issues and the grievances of the peasants were relegated to the back- 
ground, and the question of maintenance of law and order was given 
top priority. The agitation before 24 May was agrarian in character 
and a large number of peasants participated in the occupation of 
landowners’ land claimed to be vested or benami. In’ some cases it 
was the reinstatement of an evicted share-cropper or forcible seizure 
of the produce of the land cultivated by the share-croppers, Up to 
22 May, as many as 86 incidents**® in connection with the agitation 
took place. There was hardly any bloodshed during this period. 


Charu Mazumdar kept contact with the leaders of the agitation 
and ceaselessly encouraged them to take more militant and aggressive 
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steps. To.experiment with his own line of secret and underground 
organisation and squad actions, he had sent a few youngmen, including 
students, to Islampur in West Dinajpur district and Chaterhat in 
Phansidewa police station area. They were Deepak Biswas; Monilal 
Singh, Santi Paul, Ashok Ghosh, Pabitra Sengupta and a few others:*? 
Kanu Sanyal, Jarigal Santhal and Keshab Sarkar did not subscribe 
to Mazumder’s views, and confined their activities to mass agitation 
with some militancy. In a letter** dated 4 May 1967 written to 
Deepak Biswas, he decried the idea of mass agitation, and reiterated 
his faith in the spontaneity of revolutionary upsurge. In this letter 
he wrote: “The working class (in the tea-gardens) is waking up, 
any day any incident may take place”. In his letters to Kanu Sanyal 
written during this period -he had always arguedin favour of-militancy 
and aggression and also for taking uncompromising attitude towards 
the government. : 


The CPI(M) was not in favour of police action ‘against the peasants 
and wanted to deal with the land problem first and to keep the 
militant leadership at Siliguri under reasonable contro! through 
negotiations and persuasion. With that end in view Hare Krishna 
Konar, who was Krishak Samity leader as well as the 'Land--Revenue 
Minister in the United’ Front Government, came to Siliguri on 
16 May 1967. He met the officials of the local administration with 
a view to resolving the problems. of land reforms in Siliguri area. 
The district administration was more concerned with the deteriorating 
law and order situation and they asked for (i) discontinuance of 
meetings and processions of armed peasants, and (ii) surrender of the 
accused persons in cognisable cases so that bloodshed could be 
avoided during their arrest. _ ais 


Konar tried to meet the local leaders of Siliguri, but Charu 
Mazumdar refused to see him. At public meetings in Siliguri and 
Naxalbari, Konar criticised the violence indulged in by the peasants, 
but conceded that the cause of the agitation was unsatisfactory 
settlement operations in the area. and the undefined. nature of the 
land holding in many cases. Konar did meet Kanu. Sanyal, the 
leader of the movement-on 17 May and discussed the situation in 
Terai for about two hours. Konar told the district administration 
that Sanyal had: agreed- not: to’ take out processions or organise 

11 i 
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meetings with bows, arrows and other offensive weapons. He had 
also. agreed to refer the land disputes to the Block Development 
Officer or the Sub-Divisional Officer who should expeditiously deal 
with such cases. Kanu Sanyal had also agreed to allow the police 
to arrest all persons whose complicity transpired in connection with 
various cases of lawlessness ‘and to obey the prohibitory ofders of 
the administration.‘ . 


But Kanu Sanyal gave these assurances without consulting Charu 
Mazumdar and other peasant leaders. After Konar’s departure, 
‘Sanyal discussed the matter with Mazumdar. None of the assurances 
given by him was subsequently honoured. Obviously Sanyal had 
been advised not to honour his assurances. The district administra- 
tion on 22 May 1967 promulgated an order prohibiting carrying of 
“bows, arrows, spears, and congregation of five or more persons. The 
officers hoped that the prohibitory order would be obeyed and the 
accused persons would not offer any resistance to arrest. With this 
expectation they sent out police contingents to interior villages for 
enforcing the prohibitory order and arresting persons involved in 
acts of violence. *® 


On 24 may 1967 there was a confrontation in Barajharu Jote in 
“the Naxalbari police station area resulting in the death of Sonam 
Wangdi.. A.strong contingent, had gone there to arrest some 
important leaders. of the agitation who where expected to be present 
there. The Police party apparently was under the impression that 
there would be no resistance as that was the agreement between 
Sanyal and Konar.*” 


But-the party was confronted by a crowd of about 200, most of 
whom were armed with bows and arrows in violation of the prohi- 
bitory orders. The officer-in-charge of the police party sent a 
message for reinforcement which, led by Sonam Wangdi, came after 
some time. 


Wangdi decided to persuade the crowd to disperse and for that 
he, along with'two other. officers, went near the crowd keeping the 
remaining officers and men behind at a distance.. As soon as he 
came near the crowd, arrows were shot towards them. Wangdi 
received a few arrow shots and fell down. Another officer also 
received two arrow shots while the third one escaped unhurt. Besides, 
all of them were-beaten up with lathis. When the main police party, 
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which had been left at a distance, advanced, the.niob.retreated.: After 
that no attempt was made by the police party to arrest the “culprits”. 
The officers were somewhat puzzled as they did not envisage 
such a confrontation and as such they did not know how- to 
react under such circumstances. They came back -collecting the 
injured persons.. Wangdi died in Siliguri hospital in-the evening. 


The incident of 24 May emholdened the agitators and on 25 May 
they again violated the prohibitory orders and congregated with 
bows, arrows and other weapons. Two police parties led by two 
senior officers‘ were sent out along two different routes to catch the 
law breakers in a pincer. While one wing did not encounter any 
armed group anywhere, the force led by the local sub-divisional 
Officer met at Prasadujote a mob of three to four hundred persons 
armed with bows, arrows and choppers. The Police force and 
the officers; who were in a state of nervous tension when they 
encountered a big crowd of armed men and women, acted in haste. 
In the firing that followed as many as seven women, one man and 
two children died of bullet wounds ; another five persons sustained 
bullet i injuries.‘ a6 


The Sub-divisional Officer who was leading t the police party stated 
that casualty among women and children was high because the 
law-breakers as a tactical move kept the women and children in 
front to provide a cover to the armed men. The -police: party 
hurriedly collected the bodies of the dead and the injured persons and 
left the spot. They did not wait either for collecting or counting 
the actual number of the dead and the injured or to ensure complete 
dispersal of the mob or to observe the legal formalities that are 
normally associated with a police firing. Hurried withdrawal from 
the place of firing speaks of the state of mind of the officers and 
men. The villagers brought one woman with bullet injury to 
Siliguri Hospital and then after some time bodies of one man, one 
woman and one child were discovered by the villagers in a Jute 
field. . 


The incidents of 24 and 25 May*® hardened the attitude of the 
Government, which reversed its priorities. Now it refused'to accept 
that the agitation was an agrarian movement. It became a law and 

- order problem. These incidents came as a great relief to the land- 
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_ owúing class and the tea-garden owners, for now the state government 
.was.directly involved in the conflict. 


To the leaders and the peasants the confrontation was demora- 
lising, for they never expected that the police would use firearms in 
“this manner during the United Front rule. The movement took a 
completely different turn much to the dislike of Keshab Sarkar, 
.Kamakshya Banerjee and others. 5° While a section advocated more 
militancy i in retaliation, the mass of ‘the peasantry ‘bacame apathetic 
to such a line. Even the excitement of a new programme of gun- 
„snatching could’ not keep up the enthuiasm for long. The leaders 
failed to maintain control over the movement and as such at the last 
.stage-some of the incidents turned out to be looting apparently for 
personal gains. On 10 June attempts were made to snatch the gun 
of the Forest Boat House in Naxalbari but the gun had been removed 
earlier. On the same afternoon one Nagen Roy Choudhury of 
Nazirjote, in Kharibari police station area, was murdered and his 
gun was looted. Almost simultaneously a few more guns, were looted 
from different places in the sub-division. 


Out of about 133 incidents** which took place bewei 25 May 
and the end of June 1967 there were as many as 40 incidents of looting. 
In these cases of looting it was not the crop of the disputed land 
which was looted. Houses were raided and in many cases- utensils 
-and gold ornaments were taken away. All the six instances of gun 
snatching, three cases of murder and 16 cases of dacoity took place 
-after 25 May. The nature of the incidents shows that the movement 
“was no longer an agrarian movement. In July when the police 
started extensive search and arrests the movement collapsed quickly. 
Table 7 shows area-wise break-up of the incidents. Table 8 brings 
‘out the nature of the incidents which took place before 24 May 1967. 
This table shows that the incidents of 24 and 25 May changed the 
course of the movement. : 


In the instances ‘of looting, paddy was forcibly taken away and 
no other article of the house wás touched. In such cases the 
share-croppers were deprived of their due share of the paddy arid the 
entire produce was taken away. The solitary rioting in Moniramjote, 
in Naxalbari, during this period started as a private dispute, but 
subsequently the Kishan. Sabha followers participated. One sustained 
a simple injury. 
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These incidents arose out of agrarian issues, while in the 
incidents from June 1967 onwards a criminal character was 
progressively noticed. 


ESET a abe 7A E AEE ia E 


Violent Incidents in Siliguri Sub-Division®* 











March to June 1967 Ses 
Nature of Siliguri Naxalbari Kharib ri. Phansidewa fötal 
Incidents guri GE o 
Murder 0 3 1 - 0 4 
Dacoity 0 4 8 :4 "16. 
Gun-snatching, 0 2 2 2: 6 
Looting of i na 
paddy/house 0 18 10 “AS: 483. 
Arson 0 i a a 
Assault 0 
Mischief/Theft 0 4 10 
Occupation and/ 
or ploughing of 7 l 
land by force 1 16 34 9 60 
Intimidation 07 "34 ~ 14g 57 
Killed in Police 
Action 0 l 0 10 1 11 
Policemen . 
killed 0 1 0 0: 1 
Total Co ‘1 88, 84 46 219 





Source: Conversational and:focused interviews with government 
officers and local residents. 
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bo 5 ee ae] A E T 
Nature of Incidents : 


3 March to 23 May 1967. 











Number of incidents 











Forcible occupation of land by"large ** 
“groups on behalf of poor or landless - 
weggants,.who „were qdhigrs or, lessee | 
tenants i . 54 
Forcible taking away or paddy or rice 

only by the adhiars i 7 
Intimidation to landowners and other 

antagonistic elements- by holding 


processions or meetings 16 
Mischief mostly by cutting trees and 

by- damaging crops of the landowners E 8 
Rioting | 

Murder, dacoity, gun-looting, arson, 

etc. 0 








Total o : 86 








Source : Conversational and focused interviews with government 
z officers and local residents. i 


* The Participation Pattern. 


~ -+The bulk of the peasantry in- Darjeeling Terai is composed of 
people belonging to the. Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
In fact, they account for more than fifty percent of the population 
in the area. The percentage of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
“Tribe population in “Naxalbari, -Phansidewa and Kharibari Police 
Station areas according to the Censús of 1971 is presented in Table'9 
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Table 9 


Tribal and Scheduled Cast Population 
in the Area affected by the Agitation 











- Name of the * Total Scheduled Scheduled Percentage of 
Police Station Population Caste Tribe S.C. S.T. 
Naxalbari 50,799 11,278 13,286 22:20 26°15 
Phansidewa 71,885 16,586 ` 21,228 23°05 29:53 


Kharibari 44,723 ` 12,878 13,579 28°80 30°36 





Source : Census 1971 


As Table 9 reveals, the Siliguri police station area was not much 
affected by the disturbance. Only one violent incident took place in 
the area. E 


In June 1967 the district police circulated the particulars of about 
800 persons wanted in the cases started in connection with the 
agitation. They, however, did not surrender before the court as 
expected. On the basis of the information contained in the list, as 
many as five hundred leaders and participants can be grouped 
according to their age and caste. 


Table 10 


Caste Background of Participants in the Uprising 








Caste `- No. of Participants Percentage 
Scheduled Tribe — 
(Madesia and others) 229 45:7 
Scheduled Caste 
(Rajbanshis and others) 201 40°3 
Muslims , 32 6'4 
Caste Hindu 38 T6 

Total 500 100 





Source: List of wanted persons circulated by the district police in 
June 1967 and interviews with the participants. 
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Table 10 indicates that the largest number of participants came 
from two economically and socially oppressed groups, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. Generally these two groups 
constitute the mass ‘of landless and marginal peasantry. While they 
- constitute only 53- percent of the total population of the area, their 
participation in the movement ‘was: as high as 86° percent. Muslims - 
are also generally poor peasants, while the Caste Hindu group is by 
and large a land- -owning community, The participation of the Caste | 
Hindu group-was as low;as 7'6 percent. But many top leaders of 
the: movement, for example, Charu Mazumdar, Souren Basu, Kanu 
‘Sanyal and Kamakshya Banerji belonged to this group. 


Table 11 presents an‘age-wise break-up of the participants. This 
table. shows that the percentage of participants below 20 years was 
only:2:8 and of those between 20 and 25 was 21. i 


Table 11 


Age of the participants 











“Age ` Number Percentage 
Below 20 14 2'8 
Between 20 and 25 . 105 210 
Between 25 and 30 ` 101 20:2 ` 
Between 30 and 40 100 ad 30'0 . 
Between 40 and 50 105 210 
--Above-50 -—--—-- == od. + - 50 
Total 500 100 





Source: List of wanted participants circulated by the District 
Police i in June 1967 and interviews. 


The percentage of participants belonging to the 30-40 age group was 
30 while that belonging to the 40-50 age group was 21. The largest 
group thus came from the 30-40 age group — that is from the 
comparatively mature portion of the peasantry, Perhaps this indicates 
the predominatly agrarian nature of the movement. 
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It has-sometimes been held that land was not the basic issue here 
because many leaders were owners of a substantial quantum of land, 
In order to examine this criticism, the Hnsowncralip status of the 
leaders has to be analysed. 


The amount of land held by Charu Mazumdar once came up for 
discussion even in Parliament. Mazumdar’s family had migrated 
to Siliguri from Rajshahi District and in course of time became the 
owner of extensive landed property in and around Siliguri town. 
In a personal document dated 30 March 1948 Mazumdar stated :58 


I am the only son of my father living with one sister Bela(8) 
reading in a school. I have some landed property worth about 
Rs 3 lakhs in Siliguri Sub-division and some shares in various 
tea gardens of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling Districts. 


On 4 December 1970 A. P. Sindhe, the then Union Minister for 
Food, told the Rajya Sabha5* that Charu Mazumdar inherited from 
his father (who died in 1963) 105 acres of agricultural land. On 
31 July 1953 Mazumdar’s father had transferred about 37°55 acres 
of land to his two nieces. But that transfer was disregarded in the 
determination of his excess land, and altogether 63:4 acres of land 
had been vested in the State Government and a compensation of 
“Rs 29,840 was due to him. Mazumdar was thus a fairly big land- 
owner, though he never involved himself either in the management 
of the property or in any other profession except politics. 


Some of the members of the Siliguri Sub-division Krishak Samity 
were alleged to be big landowners. In 1970, a statement of holdings 
of some leaders was published in a Calcutta newspaper.°° Table 12 
shows the landholdings of the local leaders as published in the 
newspaper. - 








Table 12 
Landownership Status of Leaders 
Name : Size of holding 
Panchanan Sarker 51 acres 
Jiban Santhal E 42 bighas 
Jangal Santhal and family 25 acres 


12 
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Table 12 Contd. E 
Name - Size of holding 

Muzibar Rahaman _ 25 acres 
Lata Kishan 25 bighas 
Machhru Oraon 36 bighas 
Jupra Oraon 20 bighas 
Rupna Oraon _ 22 bighas 
Batai Munda - 18 bighas 
Dharani Barman 14 bighas 
Taope Naik i 15 bighas 
Bathura Oraon g 15 bighas 
Balaram Singh 12 bighas 
Tutul Kishan 14 bighas - 
Subhas Karmakar 14 bighas 
Krishna Bahadur 12 bighas 
Lekha Oraon i “20 bighas 
Suklal Oraon ` - 15 bighas 

“ Vakru Oraon 20 bighas 
Kadam Mallick 75 acres. 





The list does not give the adress or other particulars of the 
persons mentioned. This makes it difficult to establish the correct 
identity of some of them, as all of them were not well-known leaders 
like Jangal Santhal or Kadam Mallick. The size of holdings, no 
doubt, means the quantum of land owned by these persons and this, 
it is presumed, does not include the land cultivated as adhiars. The 
statement about the size of landholding which varies from time to 
time particularly in case of a middle or a poor peasant, relates to 

_ the year 1967. The accuracy and authenticity of the statement have 
not been substantiated though it has been quoted in a book** 
purporated to be a serious study.of the Naxalite movement. i 


Enquiries*” conducted by the author, however, revealed a different 
picture. The data were collected by the author on_ the basis of 
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focused and conversational interviews and corroborated by other 
participants in the movement. They are therefore fairly accurate 
and authentic. All the persons mentioned in the statement however 
could not be traced. Still the particulars about those who could 
be identified are of great interest. 


Panchanan Sarkar hailed originally from Dinajpur district, where 
he participated in the Tebhaga movement, and was arrested. He 
had about 7/8 bighas of reclaimed land settled in his name. 
He used to stay at Chowpukhuria. 


Jangal Santhal alias Kisku (of Chhotajharujote, Police Station 
Naxalbari) had three brothers and two wives. Jangal and the 
youngest brother used to live together, while Mangal Kisku, 
his second brother, used to live separately. Jangal was originally 
a bargadar, but subsequently got 34 bighas of reclaimed land 
settled in his name. His younger brother used to cultivate this 
land, as Jangal was a full-time party worker. In November 1975 
the author visited Jangal’s one-roomed dilapidated hut where his - 
second wife was living. The first wife had died some time earlier. 
The second wife could not come out of her hut to. talk to the 
author because she had practically no clothes to cover herself. 
This condition does not bear out the alleged ownership of 25 acres 
of land. © 


Muzibar Rahaman (of Naxalbari Police Station) and his family 
- owned about 10/12 bighas of land. Besides, Muzibar was for 
somtime engaged in cattle trade and for sometime in jute trade, 


Lata Kishan (of Ambari Anchal, Phansidewa police station) was 
initially a mahindar—a contract agricultural labourer in the land 
of a Muslim jotedar. Then he himself became an adhiar and 
started cultivating about 10 to 12 bighas of land. 


Rupna (Oraon) Rajgore was originally a tea garden worker. Then 
he started cultivating about 10/12 bighas of Pahar Gunia 
(Gunguma Division) Tea Estate as an adhiar. 


Dharani Barman had about 15 bighas of land near Batasi Tea 
Estate, Kharibari police station. 
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„Krishna Bhakta Sharma (Presumably Krishna Bahadur of the 


« Table) was a worker at Gerubathan Tea Estate. ‘He gave up his 


job when he became a whole-timer in the party. He did not have 


_ any land. 


Lakshman Oraon alias Lakha alias Lakhu (of Suitabhita, Phansi- 
déwa .policé station) was a landless agricultural labourer. 


i Kadam Mallick’s family originally hailed from Nepal and acquired 
an extensive property. In fact, his family once owned the entire 


Rambholajote and a part of the famous Tukuria forest. Most 
of their lands were vested.in the Revepanenta: In 1967 they 


: owned around 75 acres of land. 


Hiralal Singh (of Pansidewa police station may be Balaram Singh 


| mentioned in the Table) was a middle peasant owning 8/9 bighas 


i of vested land,-and used to cultivate 10/12 bighas as an adhiar. 


The rest of the statement about landholdings could no be verified 
because the others could not be identified for want of particulars. 
Data collected by thè author thus show that many leaders and 
participants were not rich land-owners. The size of land held by a 
few other prominent leaders may be mentioned here, 


Manilal Singh (of Telengagoch, Phansidewa police station) 
belonged to a family of very rich peasants, owning about 70/75 
bighas of land, all cultivated by themselves. 


Keshab Sarkar hailed from East Pakistan, now Bangladesh, and 
used to work in a Calcutta hospital. When the CPI was banned 
in 1948 he went to north Bengal for hiding. He then married an 
adivasi woman and started living there. He has 7/8 bighas 
of land. 


Khokan Mazumdar ( Shamsuddin Ahmed ) also had been a 
compounder in a Calcutta hospital and went to north Bengal for 


- hiding with one Sikandar Ahmed when the CPI was banned. He 


had a house at Haveniss, but did not.have any agricultural 
land. 


Punjab Oraon (of Naxalbari) was an ex-Army man, and had 7/8 
bighas of land. 
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Babulal Biswakarma (of Hatighisa, Naxalbari police station) had 
no land of his own but used to cultivate 7/8 bighas as an 
adhiar. 


Kamakshya Banerjee (of Choupukhuria, Phansidewa police station) ` 
had 15/16 bighas of land. 


Patal Kishan (of Birsinghjote) had 15 bighas of land of their own 
and he used to cultivate about 25 bighas as an adhiar. 


Shanti Paul was a teacher in a primary school in Phansidewa. 
Police Station. He had no land in the area. 


Kanu (alias Krishna Kumar) Sanyal had a house at Milan Palli 
at Siliguri, but did not have any land in Siliguri Sub-division. 


It thus appears that the leadership of the Terai agitation did 
not originate from the landowning class. Though there were land- 
owners, rich and middle peasants among the leaders, the number of 
the landowners was not big enough to determine the class-orientation 
of thé agitation. , 


The Uprising and Its Two: Leaders 


About one year after the suppression of the agitation Kanu Sanyal 
published his “Report on the Peasant Movement in the Terai 
Region”5º in which he claimed that the Terai upsurge was the 
beginning of a Maoist type of armed agrarian revolution: Similar 
claims have been made by other extremists like Charu Mazumder®®, 
Ashim Chatterjee*º and Deepak Biswas*! on different occasions. 


While admitting that the movement suffered from a few 
infirmities, Sanyal mentioned two important distinguishing features, 
The first feature was that it dealt a serious blow to the old feudal 
structure in Darjeeling Terai that had existed for centuries. He 
substantiated this contention by saying that after the Siliguri peasant 
convention (on 5 and 6 May 1967) which gave a call for armed 
struggle, the membership of the Kishan Sabha in Siliguri sub- 
division swelled to 40,000 from a mere 5,000. Then in course of 
the agitation, the peasants destroyed all the receipts, acknowledge 
ments, deeds and documents. They declared all agreements as 
well as the huge burden of interest null and void. The peasants 
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took away the hoarded rice and other things like oil and wheat. 
They also took bullocks, cows, a huge number of other domesticated 
animals owned by the jotedars, agricultural implements and even 
articles meant for personal use. All these were distributed 
by them. Then all jotedars who were known for oppression and 
who had tried to oppose the peasant struggle were subjected to open 
trial and sentenced to death®?, 


The claim made by Kanu Sanyal appears to be highly 
exaggerated. Even a rise in the membership to 40,000 from a mere 
5,000 at the time of the convention is somewhat unusual and doubts 
may be expressed about the quality of the members. Even if such 
a quick rise in membership was true it would indicate a sudden 
impulse,’ rather than a calculated and deliberate move to join a 
protracted political struggle. The speed with which the movement 
was suppressed does not testify to such a large membership. 


.There was forcible, occupation of land mainly during the first 
three months of the agitation, i.e. March to May 1967, when the 
movement was confined to agrarian issues only. The land so 
occupied however could not be retained’ because the agitators fled 
away or were arrested after the police operation and the landowners 
reoccupied them. This was not a serious blow to the feudal 
elements in the area. Motives behind the confiscation of the property 
of landowners were not always noble. It must be mentioned, 
however, that in some cases of looting, the properties, (particularly 
rice and paddy) were distributed amongst the peasantry. The claim 
regarding the trial and conviction of landowners, who were oppressors 
of the poor, is a highly exaggerated one. There was no such 
organisation of the agitators to try the landowner and award 
punishment. In one case one Nagen Roy Chowdhury, a big 
landowner was chased and caught and brought to his house which 
was ransacked. Then after a hurried consultation with his comrades, 
Kanu Sanyal ordered that the man be killed, and he asked one Upen 
Burman to carry out the order. Roy Chowdhury was killed.*® 


It can, therefore, be hardly contended, as Sanyal has done, that 
the Terai movement smashed the old feudal structure through these 
actions of the peasants. Nevertheless, the strength of the movement 
against the feudal order cannot be ignored. 
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The second distinguishing feature, according to Sanyal, was that 
the struggle of the Terai peasant was an armed struggle, not for 
land but for state power. An armed struggle for state power would 
require some preparedness, an important aspect of which is to arm 
the activists. Sanyal writes that they (the peasants) armed them- 
selves with their traditional weapons like bows and arrows and 
spears as well as with guns forcibly taken away from -the jotedars, 
and organised their own armed groups ** Besides, Sanyal claims 
that the peasants’ committees took over the running of schools in the 
villages and other administrative steps, like night watch in the 
villages, and dispensed with the ‘bourgeois’ law and law courts. The 
decisions of the regional and central revolutionary committees were 
declared to be the law. The central and regional committees were 
the nucleus of an alternative state power. 


The claim that this movement was an armed struggle for state 
power has been made by others also. ‘Writing in May 1968 Charu 
Mazumdar stated, “this is for the first time that the peasants were 
not struggling for their small demands but were fighting for state 
power.®5 But the letters which Mazumdar wrote in the June and 
July 1967 to Sanyal and Biswas do not give any indication of any 
preparation for a struggle for state power.º* 


An editorial in the People’s Daily dated 5 July 1967, entitled 
“Spring Thunder Breaks over India” stated : 


Under the leadership of a revolutionary group of the Indian 
Communist Party, a red area of rural revolutionary armed 
struggle has been established in India. They have seized grains, 
land and weapons from the landlords and the plantation owners, 
punished the local tyrants’and wicked gentry and ambushed the 
reactionary troops and police that went to suppress them, thus 
demonstrating the enormous might of the peasants’ revolutionary 
armed struggle. 


These are exaggerated statements unsupported by actual occurrences. 
There is no doubt that Mazumdar, Sanyal and others were influenced 
by the interpretations in the Chinese Press. 


There is no denying the fact that conventional weapons were 
freely carried during meetings or processions or during forcible 
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occupation of land. So far as an attempt to arm the village 
committees with fire-arms is concerned, it is seen that the number 
of guns was too inadequate for defence by any estimate. The 
revolutionary committees could not have hoped to defend themselves 
in case all the guns of the landowners were used against them. 
There were 411 gun licencees*” in Kharibari, Naxalbari and 
Phansidewa police station areas. Of them, 32 deposited their guns 
with the police for fear of their guns being snatched away by the 
agitators. So the defence of the agitators was rather negligible. 


The organisational strength also was poor. The strength of 
the so-called “revolutionary committees” and “village defence” was 
tested at the time of the police operation in July 1967. When the 
policemen moved in strength, the leaders and the activists retreated 
and there was no resistance at all to the police search and arrest. 
The death of Tribeni Kanu was more a result of his personal 
desperation than an indication of an organised resistance. Besides, 
the most important noticeable feature was the dissociation of a large 
section of the peasantry and workers after the police operation had 
started. The activists and leaders were isolated in such a manner 
that about one thousand participants were arrested by the first 
week of August 1967, and Jangal Santhal was arrested on 10 August 
of the same year without any resistance. There is no doubt there- 
fore that the organisations, if they existed at all, were at their 
formative stage. 


Sanyal has, however, admitted in .his Terai Report some 
weaknessess ‘of the movement. He has listed the weaknesses : 
“Jack of a strong party organisation, failure to rely wholeheartedly 
on the masses and build upa powerful mass base, ignorance of 
military affairs. thinking on old lines and forma! attitude towards 
the establishment of political power and the work of revolutionary 
land reforms.” This admission however nullified much of his claims 
made earlier in the same report. He admits that they could not 
enforce land reforms, Without this, they could not perhaps do 
away with the socio-economic powers of feudalism. They failed to 
build up a politicised mass base and a strong organisation and they 
lacked military knowledge, so they were not fighting for state power. 
In fact, Sanyal contradicts himself in‘ his assessment of the Terai 


uprising. 
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Sanyal’s own conduct during the movement is contra-indicative 
that the movement was a struggle for the capture of state power. He 
parleyed with Hare Krishna Konar on the issue of surrender of 
the wanted persons. He agreed to Konar’s proposal about surrender 
oviously with a view to bringing the armed struggle within the 
framework of legitimacy. The movement was sustained not so much 
by the organisational strength ‘of the agitators, as by the restraints 
imposed on the state forces as well as on the big landlords and the 
tea gardens owners by the United Front Government. 


Charu Mazumdar, who was an unknown name in the political 
circle till 1967, suddenly emerged, in the wake of of the Terai 
agitation, as the principal architect of the Terai Struggle and the most 
important Maoist leader in the country. None at that time disputed 
the importance of Mazumdar’s role in this agitation. Kanu Sanyal 
in his Terai report writes : 


It would be relevant to mention what our respected leader 
Comrade Charu Mazumdar had told us. He said “whatever 
little concession the U. F. Government may be able to give to 
other classes, ‘it is not possible for them to give any concession 
whatsoever to the peasants”. We set down the statement in our 
local election review but were not able to realise its signifi- 
cance at that time. But later the peasant movement in Terai has 
cleared up our thinking.º” 


The attitude expressed here is one of uncritical acceptance of the 
leader’s contentions. 


It is somewhat strange that Sanyal did not come out with the fact 
of his difference with Mazumdar before and during the Terai 
agitation. Sanyal all along opposed group action and complete 
underground party organisation. Failing to convince Sanyal and 
Jangal Santhal-about his line of thinking, Mazumdar had been 
experimenting with the help of some of his young followers like 
Shanti Pal, Deepak Biswas, Manilal Singh, Pabitra Sengupta and 
Ashok Ghosh since 1965. Even’ during the Terai agitation 
Mazumdar insisted on a’ more aggressive line as will be evident from 
the letters he wrote to Kanu Sanyal during the agitation. While 
Sanyal tried to avoid, as far as possible, a confrontation with the 

13 
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United Front government, Mazumder tirelessly emphasised that the 
United Front Ministry was going exactly the way of other 
ministries. 

Sanyal's devotion to Mazumdar increased in the following years 
and in 1971, when the Bihar state committee of the CPI (M-L) under 
Satyanarayan Singh disagreed with Charu Mazumdar on the ques- 
tion of revolutionary authority,®® Kanu Sanyal issued from 
Siliguri Jail a document entitled “Beware of those who want to 
destroy the political authority of Charu Mazumdar”.*º This was 
plain flattery of Mazumdar, but this he wrote almost under duress.”º 
He stated inter alia that Charu Mazumdar provided the main 
inspiration for the Terai struggle. But in April 1973 Kanu Sanyal, 
once again from jail, published another document”? entitled “More 
about Naxalbari”; in which he changed his'stand and his’ attitude 
towards Charu Mazumdar. This article was provoked by a highly 
panegyric piece entitled “The Lessons of Naxalbari””? by Deepak 
Biswas. In this article Biswas had held mainly that (i) Mazumdar’s 
early writings, i.e. those between 1965 and 1967, popularly known as 
the ‘eight documents’ were the main ideological documents on the 
basis of which the Terai struggle was conducted ; (ii) the movement 
had suffered ‘a serious set-back in Naxalbari and elsewhere because 
Mazumdar’s line was not correctly followed. 


Sanyal, incensed by this type of servile flattery by “a clique of 
political careerists who were trying to utilise Naxalbari for their 
narrow group ends’’,”* set out to establish that (i) Mazumdar’s 
eight documents were not the main ideological and organisational 
guide-line for the Terai struggle ; (ii) the Terai movement was the 
continuation or rather culmination of a peasant and tea garden 
workers’ struggle in the area and Charu Mazumdar kept himself 
aloof from those movements ; (iii) Charu Mazumdar’s political line 
was experimented in Islampur-Chaterhat area by a handful of his 
trusted cadres, though they were isolated soon and had to leave the 
area under the pressure of a joint attack from the peasantry and the 
landowners ; (iv) Mazumdar’s line of annihilation of class enemies 
as the only means of revolution and capture of state power was not 
consistent with Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-Tung’s thoughts. 
“Charu Mazumdar”, Sanyal writes, ‘‘ wanted to establish anarchism 
in a new form.”” + É 
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An examination of Sanyal’s accusations would show that he was 
rather emotional and unbalanced in his judgment. Some of the 
eight documents of Mazumdar were printed and widely circulated in 
Siliguri area long before the Terai agitation. The documents showed 
a deviation from the CPI (M)’s official line. Sanyal and other in 
Siliguri Krishak Sabha were influenced by Mazumdar and his 
writings and disobeyed the party line. To that extent Mazumdar did 
influence Sanyal and his friends. In his sixth article?® Mazumdar 
wrote on 30 August, 1966, “Comrades, we have to organise a 
partisan struggle without waiting for a spontaneous movement. We 
have not even six months’ time. If we fail to organise ourselves within 
this time, we shall face stiff resistance from imperialist forces”. 
Though Mazumdar’s ideas were not implemented in the Terai 
agitation, his influence cannot be ignored. 


Sanyal’s attitude to Mazumdar betrays a lack of consistency. It 
is true.that Sanyal in 1965 differed with Mazumdar on the question 
of sole reliance on underground organisation without mass 
organisations and mass struggle, and had doubts regarding the 
applicability of Mazumdar’s ideas. But he never firmly spelt out his 
own ideas. His respectful reference to Mazumdar in his Terai Report” ê 
and in his document from jail in 19717” also speakes of his unflinching 
loyalty to Mazumdar. So, Sanyal’s subsequent denunciation of 
Mazumdar shows a lack of courage of conviction and objectivity. 


His second accusation that the Terai agitation was a continuation 
of a peasant-tea garden workers’ struggle from the early fifties and 
that in these struggles Charu Mazumdar did not play any part, is not 
factually correct. Mazumdar participated in various peasants’ and 
workers’ movements... Even in the Terai agitation in 1967, he played 
some part, not .only by giving advice, but by keeping contact with 
the leaders in remote areas. He gave-information about the 
Administration's preparation to suppress the agitation.”® He kept the 
leaders informed about the developments in the country. He also 
informed them regularly of the repercussion of the Terai agitation in 
other areas of the state and the country. Mazumdar in fact acted as 
a link between the leaders and other sympathisers outside their area 
of agitation and the government. So to state that Mazumdar kept 
himself aloof from the agitation is not correct. 


The ‘third charge ‘levelled by Kanu Sanyal against Charu 
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Mazumdar is that his political line was not given a trial in the Terai 
agitation. The line was tried only in Chaterhat-Islampur area. But 
it miserably failed there as the underground workers were very soon 
isolated from the peasantry, and the jotedars with the help of the 
peasants drove them out of the area. It is true that Mazumdar in 
1965-66 sent a few young cadres to work for organising underground 
units amongst the peasantry. They were not successful. During the 
Terai upsurge Islampur-Chaterhat area became a part of the area 
engulfed by the agitation. Mazumdar did not attach any special 
importance to these two places during the upsurge. But it is evident 
from his letters written during this period that he wanted to instil 
more militancy into the agitation. From the course of the movement 
it is apparent that Mazumdar’s political line was not followed in the 
Terai upsurge. o . 

Regarding Sanyal’s differences with Mazumdar, it may be 
mentioned that during the Terai upsurge Charu Mazumdar’s political 
line was in a formative stage. It developed only in subsequent years. 
A militant, action-oriented underground organisation of the peasantry 
was his organisational plan for agrarian revolution. In his letters 
also he ceaselessly advocated these ideas. 


His letters give an outline of some of his emerging political ideals. 
First, he was discouraging mass activities like processions, meetings, 
etc. On the contrary, he was insisting on secret organisation and 
action. In fact, all his emphasis was on actions like attack on a 
jotedar’s house and clash with a police party. But he did not spell 
out his ideas about organisation and consolidation in concrete terms. 


Secondly, it is seen that he very stubbornly resisted any negotiation 
or: conciliation with the government when offers were made to the 
leaders. He obstinately advised against any rapprochement. 


Thirdly, Mazumdar felt that all violent incidents in the country 
were extension of the Terai-type agitation. All such reports 
published in the newspapers used to encourage him so much that he 
would immediately communicate these reports to his comrades. He 
was probably taking Mao’s ‘Prairie Fire’ slogan literally and believed 
in a kind of spontaneous upsurge in the country. 


Fourthly, the letters reveal an impulsive mind, easily carried 
away by emotion. In fact, faced with cool and calculated reasoning, 
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he is capable of snapping back “Yes, I am Lenin, more than a 
Lenin”, as he did when corned by Hare Krishna Konar in‘ course of 
a discussion in January, 1967.7º He developed so deep a hatred for 
Konar that he refused to see him during the Terai agitation in spite 
of requests. This impulsiveness and egoism were characteristic of 
Charu Mazumdar. 
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-- - , , STRUGGLE. FOR FREEDOM : 
BANARAS ANUSHILAN SAMITIIN BIHAR 


1 


N. M. P. SRIVASTAV 


The Benaras Anushilan Samiti, founded by Sachindra Nath Sanyal’ 
in "1909, extended its operation in Bankipore (Patna), the capital of 
Bihar, in 1913. The object. of Samiti was revolutionary recruiting 
of the young men from educational institutions with a view .to 
overthrowing the British Empire.® 


‘The léader of the Bankipore branch was Bankim Chandra Mitra, 
a student of B. N. College. Bankim, an inhabitant of Bishnupur, in 
24 Parganas, came to Bankipore in 1908 and got admission, in 
T. K. Ghosh’s Academy. He was staying with a teacher of the 
Academy, Tarapodo Ganguli, who was a propagator of Swadeshi? 
and nationalism. A relation of Tarapodo had opened a Swadeshi 
shop in Patna. As the students found the Swadeshi goods inferior 
and more expensive, Tarapodo to induce the students to use 
Swadeshi goods used to pay the differences in price himself.* 
Tarapodo also frequented the medical school to preach revolution 
among the students of Central Provinces and others. 


Bankim was captain of the ‘B’ Football team and a great songster 
which made him very popular among the Bengalees in Patna. . At 
T. K. Ghosh’s Academy Bankim never talked sedition. He widened 


1. Sachindra Nath Sanyal, originally a member of the Dacca Anushilan 
Samiti, settled in Banaras in 1909 and set up an organisation called 
Youngmen's Association on the pattern of the Dacca Anushilan Samiti. 
As it was set up in Banaras, it is called Banaras Anushilan Samiti, 

2. Sedition Committee Report, Calcutta, 1918, p. 132. 


At that time Swadeshi and boycott movement had gained momentum in 
Bengal to undo the partition of Bengal. See Srivastav, N M.P., Growth 
of Nationalism in India, Meenakshi Prakashan, Meerut, 1973, pp. 8-13. 


4. Political (Special) Government of Bihar and Orissa (bereafter referred to 
as G.B.O.) File no. 748 of 1915, Statement of Ram Kissen Pathak. 
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his revolutionary activities in 1912 when he joined B. N. College 
after matriculating from the Academy.’ On February 5, 1912: 
Bankim was employed by Professor Jadunath'Sarkar as tutor to his’ 
sons and from August 1913 he was permitted to live with Prof. Sarkar’ 
in his Patna College House. ® i ! 


In B. N. College Bankim came in contact with Prof. Kamakha 
Nath Mitra, a man holding anti-British views, and one of his followers 
Kamala Kanta Mukherjee. Kamala had previous connection with 
Banaras Anushilan Samiti through Norendra Nath Banerji who 
introduced-him to its leader, Sachindra Nath Sanyal. RA: ra 


Both Bankim and Kamala used frequently to go to Banaras ` and, 
in 1913 Bankim was introduced to Sachindra during the Puja vacation 
when the former had gone to Mugalsarai where his brother was. 
ticket collector. Both of them met at Dasaswamed Ghat where 
Sachindra gave a lecture on the immortal soul, pointing. out that, 
death was merely a change from one state to another. “If one could 
realise that the soul was immortal, then .one could dare anything, 
freely, to do what he thinks is good,” he said.® Sachin took his 
address in Bankipore and pointed out to him how India-had fallen, 
and how other countries had gained their freedom, 


yo’ 


Sachin advised him to read the works of Vivekanand and gave 
him a book, “The Life of Mazzini” by Bolton. In his statement to 
the police on February 17, 1914 Bankim said, “He told-me to read 
this book carefully. When I find that you are worthy, I shall admit 
you into our society. This society, he told, is spread all over 
India. He told me that he would test me with small deeds before I 
shall be entrusted with greater ones and admitted into the ery 
He advised him to start a local society, at Patna.® 
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Consequently Bankim set up a’ branch of the Samiti at Bankipore 
after discussing the matter with his friend Parasnath Sinha, a second 
year student of B. N. College, who had read many of Vivekanand’s 
‘works and Parashnath advised him to name the association as Hindu 
Boys Association. Among the organisers were, Bankim Chandra 
Mitra, Parashnath Sinha, Gobardhan Prasad, Shama Kant Bannerji - 
and Akhil Chandra Das.?° 


Parashnath’s idea in starting this society was that Behari boys 
could not understand Bengali songs at the Hari Sabha. In the Hindu 
Association - both the Biharis and the Bengalis could discuss 
Vivekanand’s works and teachings in English, a language which both 
groups could speak.?+ l 


Bankim and Kamala began to collect recruits for the Society. 
The rules of the society were that if two members were talking a 
third should not go near them. That no member should be 
questioned as to what he had spoken to another member. That 
anything told must be voluntary. That whatever the leader 
ordered must be obeyed even though it meant losing one’s 
life.t? Bankim told one of his associates that all provinces had 
determined to turn out the English but that Bihar was backward, 
that selected men should go round and lecture the residents and 
persuade them to their points of view. That we should not tolerate 
the English or mind them.*® 


While recruiting members the Bankim used to administer oath 
to them. The oath was that “In the name of God and my father and 
mother 1 would never divulge the secret of the society to anyone 
and that whatever I was ordered to do I would do even if I lost my 
life.’?* Consequently, Ram Kissen Pathak, (a student of T. K. 
Ghosh’s Academy), Amarendra Nath Bose (Grandson of Gobind 
Chandra Mitra, pleader), Jagadish Chandra Ray (a student of Patna 


10. Srivastav, N. M. P., “Sir Jadunath Sarkar and revolutionaries’, Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, August 15, 1977. 


11. Statement of Bankim Chandra Mitra. 
12. Statement of Ram Kissen Pathak. 

13. Ibid. 

14 Ibid. 
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College), Hrishikesh Majumdar (a student of Law College), Sudhir 
Kumar Sinha (a student of B. N. College and nephew of Prof. 
Kamakhya Nath Mitra) and one Shampodo Mukherji joined the 
society. Ram Kissen Pathak recruited Raghubir Singh, a student of 
T. K. Ghosh's Academy. Atul Chandra Majumdar and Prafulla 
Kumar Biswas and Sheo Kumar Singh (all B. N. College’s students) 
and two teachers of B. N. College Kamakhya Nath Mitra and 
Nripendra Nath Basu were also associated with the society. 


On February 13, 1914, the quarter of Bankim Chandra Mitra in 
the House of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar was searched where several of 
Vivekanand's works, Bolton’s “Life of Mazzini” and several other 
inflammatory literature was found.?5 Simultaneously in a search of 
the quarter of Akhil Chandra Das Gupta in the house of Kaviraj 
Rajmohan Rai, several revolutionary leaflets were found. - From the 
papers seized in possession of Bankim and Akhil and from the state- 
ment made to the police by Bankim there was ample reason to blieve 
that a branch of the secret society had been started at Bankipore 
and that there was an intention of spreading the movement amongst 
Bihari students by forming a Hindu Boy’s Association on the lines of 
the Vivekanand Society.! 8 


In 1913 when the Viceroy visited Bankipore copies of ‘Liberty’ and 
‘Jugantar’ leaflets were found posted up in various places in 
Bankipore. The government considered it the work of Banaras 
Samiti of which Bankim was leader.*” .In the beginning of 1914 
Police intercepted two letters of Bankim to Hiranmoy Banerjee meant 
for Sachindra Nath Sanyal. Hiranmoy was a post box for 
Sachindra.*® 


Consequently Bankim was arrested in connection with Raja Bazar 
Bomb Case of Calcutta in which Hiranmoy Banerjee was also 
accused, However, he was discharged for want of sufficient 
evidence.*® After his release Bankim continued his activities as usual. 
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In the third week of November 1914 Sachin’ sent one Birendra 
Nath Das to B. N. College to meet Bankim. Birendra showed him 
some Yugaritar ‘leaflets’ and asked him to give names of some 
persons to whom the leaflets could be sent. Bankim gave him the 
following names®° ; ` 
E Jagdish Chandra Ray, ‘Ast year student, B. N. College, House 
E of Sona Lal Bose, Pleader. ` 


2. Amrendra Nath Bose, B. Sc. student of Patna College, House 
` of Gobind Chandra Mitter, Pleader. 


g, Nageshwari Prasad, Professor of History, B. N. College. 


4. Jagath Yeti Ghoše, 2nd year student, Patna College, House 
of Gobind Chandra Mitter, Pleader. 


= 5. Shama Kant Banerjee, Teacher, Anglo-Sanskrit School and 
-,. 6, Gobardhan Prasad, 4th year student, Patna Collage. 


Birendra asked him to write about the results of sending the 
leaflets to Hironmay’s address. Again Bankim received some liberty 
leaflets from Banaras which he destroyed and wrote to Hiranmay to 
‘stop sending to him anything in future. 


Bankim and his associates also made an unsuccessful attempt to 
steal a revolver from the house of the Deputy Magistrate Dharaikshan 
Singh. According to Ram Kissen Pathak, “He (Bankim) induced 
me to try and help him to get arms.” J spoke to Raghubir who 
told me that Deputy Magistrate Dharaikshan Singh with whom 
he lived had a revolver that might be got. I told Bankim and he 
asked me to try and get it. I did try. I set Raghubir to watch while 
I tried to enter the house one morning but Raghubir gave a signal 
and I got out. The servant of the Deputy Magistrate had somehow 
come to know of our intention and the Deputy Magistrate reported 
the matter to the police.** 
` - Itis also on record that Bankim and Ram Kissen had planned 
to kill Srish Chandia Biswas, a police informer, who had joined the 
society. But Ram Kissen. warned Srish and he fled away.?” 

20. Statement of Bankin Chandra Mitra. 

21, Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 
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Bankim and Sudhir were known to Rash Behari Bose, the famous 
revolutionary. They had met him on many occasions. After his 
release from the Raja Bazar Bomb Case Bankim used to get letters 
from Banaras in care of Ram Kissen Pathak. They were associated 
with the general rebellion planned by Rash Behari Bose during the 
First World War. About the plan of rebellion Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
had written that the members of the party had contacted all military 
barracks in North India from Bannu to Danapur and almost all the 
regiments had promised to join the revolutionaries.?°® 


Arrangements were thus made for a general rising on the 21st 
of February of which Lahore was to be the head-quarters. He 
(Rash Behari) went there and sent out emissaries to various 
cantonments in Upper India to procure Military aid for the 
appointed day. He also tried to persuade groups of 
villagers to take part in the rebellion. Bombs were prepared : 
arms were collected; flags were made ready, a declaration of 
war was drawn up; a were collected for destroying 
‘telegraph wires.?* - 


The government, however, came to know of the activities and 
plans of the revolutionaries through Kripal Singh, a spy of the 
police who was acting as an associate of Rash Behari. O'Dwyer 
wrote, “We got wind of this through an informer who was in close 
touch with the would-be mutineers and related to some of them. 
We also got information that a general rising had been planned for 
the night of 21st February, when in various cantonments of Northern 
India certain troops would mutiny, murder their British officers, and 
combining with the Ghadar adherents from outside, who were to be 
ready on the spot, would seize the magazines, arms and ammuni- 
tion and bring about a general rising.?5 


Rash Behari came to know of the leakage and at once changed 
the date for the contemplated rising from February 21 to 
February 19, which too was divulged to the Government by the 


23. Sanyal, S. N., Bandi Jivan, Delhi, 1963; p. 29. 
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same Kripal Singh. Hence, the plan failed and it resulted in 
mass.arrest and prosecution. Rash Behari fled to Japan in the guise 
of P. N. Tagore. 


` In accordance with the plan of general rebellion the regiment of 

Danapur had also been tampered with. The army had agreed to 
mutiny after getting a message from Agra. But when the society 
got a message that there was not to be mutiny, Sudhir and 
Raghubir in the absence of Bankim went to Danapur to inform 
the regiment there. On the way their ekka broke down and they 
were injured. Nevertheles, they went there on foot and informed a 
Sikh soldier they knew about the leakage of the plan.*® 


On September 6, 1915 Bankim was arrested in the Banaras 
Conspiracy Case. The CID officers of the special Branch raided the 
House of Prof. Jadunath to search the belongings of Bankim Chandra 
Mitra. Several specimens of Bankim’s handwriting ‘were taken 
away. The police also seized two railway tickets used by Prof. 
Sarkar’s sons from Darjeeling to Bankipore. Several papers and 
exercise books of Professer’s son, bearing the hand-writing of 
Bankim, were seized. The belongings of another newcomer living 
there were also searched. However, none of Professor Sarkar’s 
things were searched.*” 


The police also discovered a “life of Mazzini”. annotated by 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal and bearing his name. On page 34 there 
were underlined sentences with a pencil, note, on the margin 
“education through writings”. The underlined sentences were : “Its 
writings smuggled into every corner of the land, moved many a young 
thinker to a passionate resolve that bore fruit in time.”. Another 
underlined sentence was : “Here are we”, said Jacobo Ruffine to his 
fellow-conspirators at Genoa, “five very young men, with but limited 
means, and we are called on to do nothing less than overthrow an 
established Government”.?8 


` 


The British Government also maintained a careful watch on Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar who was a constant visitor to the place of Prof. 


26. Statement of Ram Kissen Pathak. 
27. The Bengalee, (Calcutta), September 8, 19157 + e 
28. Sedition Committee Report, p. 135. 
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Kamakhya Nath Mitra. Besides, Harish Singha who was impli- 
cated in the German Conspiracy to introduce arms.in to India, was 
a nephew of Prof. Sarkar's.*º Mr. A. R. G. Hampton, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police suggested to the Chief Secretary to remove 
both Kamakhya Nath Mitra and Proof. Sarkar from the educational 
institutions. He wrote: “Kamakhyanath Mitter, Professor, B. N. 
College, a man of anti-British views, is constantly visited by Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, Bankim Chandra Mitra, Surendra Nath Mitter, 
Jadunath Misir, Nalini Madhab and Deb Chand Punjabi who had 
been receiving copies of the “Ghadar' from Lahore and has been 
lent the work of Swami Vivekanand by Kamakhyanath...Prof. 
Kamakhyanath Mitter is said to be poisoning the minds of the 
students and others with anti-British views since some time. It is 
desirable that both he and Prof. Jadunath should be removed from 
the Patna College.”*º 


The government also took note of an article by Prof. Jadunath 
published in the Amrit Bazar Patrika on October 29, 1914 
criticising government action against Bankim. Even after the 
Raja Bazar Bomb Case, Prof. Jadunath took Bankim under his care 
and obtained a post for him in Sakchi M. E. School when he was 
expelled from B. N. College.®* Bankim was also discharged from 
Sakchi School for his complicity in the Raja Bazar Bomb Case.®* 


The British Government disbelieved that Prof. Jadunath was not 
aware of the activities of Bankim. E. C. Ryland, DICP, Crime and 
Railways wrote to H. McPherson, Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa on February 21, 1916; “It seems highly impro- 
bable that the Professor should have been entirely unaware of this 
youth’s anarchical proclivities, even if he had no knowledge of his 
actual doings in connection therewith. If Jadunath was not aware of 
Bankim’s seditious tendencies, his arrest in the Raja Bazar Case 
should have been sufficient reason to make him dissociate himself 
from such an individual. He, however, persisted in befriending the 
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youth. Even after his discharge from the Sakthi School, Bankim 
returned to Bankipore and was sheltered by Jadunath Sarkar, and: 
was actually living with him at the time of his arrest in September 
1915, in connection with the Banaras Conspiracy. f 


-“I bring these facts to the notice of the Government for any 
action that may be considered necessary.”** The Government also 
took strong exception to an objectionable article by Prof. Sarkar on 
the Sikhs published in 1916 in Modern Review. 


As directed by the Government, Mr. J. G. Jennings, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, asked Prof, Jadunath to give 
an account of his connection with Bankim. 


“On March 20, 1915, Jadunath Sarkar furnished full unis of. 
his connection with Bankim to the Director of Public Instruction. 
He wrote, “In reply to your D.O. No. 25-C dated 17th March 1916, 
I beg to send the annexed account of my connection with Bankim 
Chandra Mitra. I presume that Government really want full 
information about what I know concerning this man and his move- 
ments so far as they have come under my observation. I have, 
therefore, given full particular on these points, leaving it to govern: 
ment to pick out such facts as are relevant to any inquiry they e 
be making. ` 


I beg to add that I have with me a good many pages written, to 
my knowledge, by Bankim, (mostly extracts from Indian history) 
and these I can place before Government, should they require 
known’ specimens of his hand writing. 


From the language used by” you, I understand that Given 
merely want an account of my connection with this person and not 
an explanation of any charge against me. But should they be inclined 
to form a prima facie opinion that this connection implied any error 
of judgement or dereliction of duty as a public servant on my part, 
I hope you will be pleased to follow the regular procedure by 
formulating specific allegations against me and calling for my 
explanations on the same, before Pronounce your judgment on the 
case. À A 

Yours faithfully, 
Jadunath Sarkar” 


33 lbid. 
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- With his letter to the Director of Public Instruction Prof. Sarkar 
enclosed ‘a full account of his connection with .Bankim.?* His" 
statement runs : 


- 1. I had no knowledge of Bankim before 5th February, 1912. 
He belongs to a different caste and district from mine, and I have 
had no connection with him except as his employer for less than 
three years, viz. from Sth February 1912 to 5th Sept. 1915, with 
many intervals of discontinuance of service. The following are the 
exact periods in which he was under my roof at Bankipore : 

i 


August and September 1913 -— 2 months 
Nov. 1913 — 7 Aug. 1914 _ — Sos. 
19 May 1914 — 3 Marçh 1915 — Mi „ẹ 
About 25 July— 5 Sept. 1915 — Ix oy 
Total : 204 months 


From which must be deducted short visits to his-family and 
eleven days’ absence in November 1914 (vide para 3). 


2. In addition to the above, he lived with my boys at my 
ancestral home, village Karachmaria, District Rajshahi, for 13 
months (10 April—18 May 1914), and in a house hired by me at 
Darjiling, for six days (about 5—10 June 1915), when I was absent. 


3, In October 1914, my wife’s younger brother, Nalini Madhav 
Chaudhuri, was siezed with derangement of mind, and Bankim 
escorted him from my house to that of his maternal uncle at Chapai, 
P.O., District Malda, but brought ‘him back to Bankipur as the 
patient grew worse and attempted suicide on the way ; (absence from 
Bankipur, 17-27 Nov. 1914). He also conducted Nalini'to his elder 
brother in the Nator Sub-division, District Rajshahi ; being absent 
from Bankipur from 4th to 8th March 1915. 


4. In January 1912, my second son, then a boy of nine, was 
reading in the 7th class (counting from the top) of a local school and 
required to have all his lessons explained in Bengali by a teacher at 
home. On 25th January, his former tutor (B. K. Majumdar) 
resigned, and on 5th February Bankim Chandra Mitra applied for 


34. Jadunath Sarkar to DPI, G. B. O., Moradpur, March 20, 1916. 
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the post and was engaged on probation. He brought a good character 
certificate from the Headmaster of T. K. Ghosh’s Academy whence 
he had matriculated, and as he showed industry and care in teaching 
small boys, he was soon afterwards confirmed by me as private tutor 
on Rs. 10 a month, but living outside in a mess. During the Summer 
vacations of 1912, 1913 and 1915 (about 3 months gach) he was not 
in my service. 


5. In August 1913, his mess having broken up, Bankim’ s applied 
for permission to live in my house. His terms were now altered, and | 
I gave him Rs. 44 a month plus free board and a bed in a detached 
outer bunglow of my house, where my servants used to sleep and my 
boys read in the day time. (All the members of my family sleep in 
the inner apartments: in a separate compound to which Bankim 
had no access). He was then a student of the 2nd year class, 
B. N. College. 


6. On 13th February 1914, Bankim's room in this bunglow was 
searched by the police, on the suspicion, a police Inspector Ranjit 
Babu, who coducted the search, told me, of his having written a 
letter to Hiranmay Banerji, an accused in the Raja Bazar Bomb 
Conspiracy Case. Bankim, at the request of the police, accompanied 
them to Banaras and Calcutta to help them in making certain 
inquiries. He was never arrested, nor charged with any crime, nor 
placed before any Magistrate at this time, or indeed at any time 
before September 1915. 


7. On 19th February 1914, when my evidence in this case at 
Alipur was over, Inspector Ranjit Babu told me that the police had 
nothing more to do with Bankim, and he ordered Sub-Inspector 
Gopi Nath (of the Patna CID) to take me to his lodgings in Creek 
Row and hand Bankim over to me. He also said that if I advanced 
the expenses of Bankim's return journey to Bankipur, the money 
would be paid back from the court the next day, as the Treasury had 
closed for the day. I acted accordingly. 


8. On 20th February 1914, Mr. Veitch, the. Committing 
Magistrate, delivered judgement, discharging Hiranmay Banerji on 
the ground that neither Bankim’s letier nor any other evidence 
established his connection with the conspiracy. I had not at that 
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time, nor indeed at any time before the opening of the Banaras 
Conspiracy trial in November 1915, any knowledge from public or 
private (police) sources ‘that apart from the Raja Bazar Conspiracy 
with which Hiranmay (and in consequence his alleged accomplice 
Bankim) were adjudged to be unconnected, there was a second 
Conspiracy, nor that Bankim was suspected of having dabbled in 
‘Liberty’ pamphlets’. These facts were first brought to my notice 
by the newspaper reports of the Banaras case, three months after 
Bankim had finally left my house. 


. 9. In March 1914, owing to the violence of the plague ‘at 
Bankipur my boys were removed from school before the Summer 
vacation and Bankim coached them in my ancestral home at 
Karachmaria during their enforced absence from school, upto 19th 
May, when he accompanied them back to Bankipore. 


10. In August 1914, the Principal of the B. N. College gave 
Bankim a transfer certificate stating that his conduct in College was 
good and that his admission that year was cancelled. No offence 
was alleged against Bankim, and this certificate would have enabled 
him to enter any other College if he could have found a seat so late 
in the academic term. The final decisions of the University 
rejecting Bankim’s appeal for his reinstatement in the class, and his 
subsequent prayer to be allowed to sit for the examination as a non- 
Collegiate candidate, were communicated to Bankim in October 1914 
and January 1915 respectively. As he had no longer any hope of 
completing his college course here, he sought service at various 
places throughout January and February, 1915. 


11. The Secretary of the M. E. School at Sakchi (Tata Iron 
Works) having asked me to recommend three teachers for his 
school — one of whom was to be versed in English, Bengali and 
Hindi and also able to manage small boys, I sent him certain names 
including that of Bankim for the last post. He was appointed by 
telegraphic massage and joined at Sakchi on 9th March ` 1918. 
Within three weeks the Secretary wrote to me praising his work and 
conduct, But at the end of May, Bankim’s services were suddenly 
dispensed with, no reason being stated for it. 


12. He came back-to my house at Bankipur in the latter part of 
July 1915 and wanted two months’ time to seek out a post elsewhere. 
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He was arrested on 6th September 1915 ; but before that date I had 
already opened negotiations with and brought to my house for 
appointment another private tutor, Satish Chandra Chakravarti,. 
B.A., and the latter was found there by the police officer who 
arrested Bankim. ‘ 


13. I may state here that Bankim was spoken of by all with 
whom he had come into contact in this town as an exceptionally 
modest, industrious, moral and honest young man. His political 
tendencies, which have been only made known by the Banaras 
Conspirancy judgement (14th February 1916), could not possibly 
lave been divined by men who were not in the confidence either of 
the conspirators or of the police. 


Jadunath Sarkar 
Dated Bankipore, 20th March, 1916 


In the Banaras Conspiracy Case Prof. Sarkar gave evidence in 
defence of Bankim Chandra Mitra. He went to Banaras to give 
evidence.*5 The government believed that Prof. Sarkar gave false 
evidence in the case. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime 
and Railways wrote to the Chief Secretary on April 8, 1916, “It 
would be assuming too much to say that the Professor had delibe- 
rately given false evidence in favour of the accused but I think 
it should be noted that from the judgement it appears that the 
Honourable members of the Special Tribunal on comparing a certain 
written list, exhibit 34 in the case, with the handwriting of Bankim 
Chandra Mitra had no hesitation in declaring it to be the same ` 
handwriting. The accused’s own brother on seeing the exhibit 
declared it to be his brother’s writing, though later he altered this 
statement on seeing the black expression on the face of the defence 
pleader examining him and hearing whispers amongst other defence 
pleaders. Professor Jadunath on the other hand gave it as his 
opinion that the exhibit was not in the handwriting of Bankim’’.*® 


However, Bankim Chandra Mitra was convicted in the Banaras 
Conspiracy Case and was sentenced to three: years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. ; - Cos 

¢ 
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Bankim’s arrest in 1914 and his subsequent arrest in 1915 and 
conviction in the Banaras Conspiracy Case, did not damp the ardour 
of his disciples ; seditious leaflets continued to te disseminated in 
Patna from time to time and in September 1915 just after Bankim’s 
arrest, a great number of Liberty leaflets were found. The Samiti was 
still very alive. Sudhir Kumar Sinha, who had been in the inner 
circle of the Banaras group of Sachindra, was the leading spirit.*” 


The member of the Dacca Anushilan Samiti had also begun their 
activities in the Province. The leader of the Samiti Rebati Mohan 
Nag sent Nalini Bagchi to Bankipore as Divisional Organiser with 
an introductory letter from Bihari Da to Atul Chandra Majumdar.®® 
Atul was well-known to Behari Da when he came to Bankipore in 
1914 to deposit some seditious books with Bankim. It was Bankim 
who had introduced Atul to him. Atul was also a friend of Prafulla 
Kumar Biswas, the associate of Profulla Ranjan Das Gupta, the 
organiser of the Muzaffarpur Samiti. l ; 


According to a government report Prafulla Kumar Biswas once 
gave Atul a Liberty leaflet to read but he returned it disapproving of 
the ideas of political dacoities and murder mentioned therein. But to 
his great surprise the leaflet was found pasted on the walls of B. N. 
College a week later. In his statement to Fouzdar Narain Kuer, 
Inspector CID, Bankipur, Atul said on January 21, 1918, “Prafulla 
met me in the lawn as usual and gave me a Liberty leaflet and asked 
me to read it at my lodging...when I returned that Liberty leaflet the 
next evening in the lawn, Prafulla asked me if I had understood the 
contents or [ had any doubt therein. Then I told him that there was 
a mention in the leaflet that several men had given up their lives for 
the sake of the country and the country would derive a great benefit 
thereby and I asked him to explain all these. Then he said that there 
were lots of government officers such as CID officers who were acting 
against our interest and standing in our ways, as obstacles and they 
were the persons who were killed by the men of our party. These 
men, when caught, were sentenced to death and consequently the 
country was being benefitted. Prafulla told me also that the men of 
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our party used to commit political dacoities in order to get money to 
serve our purpose, such as purchase of arms, expenses incurred by 
the members in travelling as well as in supporting the helpless 
members, Thereupon I told him that I did not approve of such 
ideas as dacoities and murders, because the result of all these evils 
could not be in the good of the country. On this Profulla became 
very much enraged and said that I was a weak man. 


$ 


‘*... He said that as I had come to learn about ali these secrets of 
the society, I could not be left and would have to carry out any 
orders given by him and also not to disclose any secret of the society 
to any body else otherwise I will be in the danger of losing my life. 


“About a week after I returned the Liberty leaflets to Prafulla, 
I saw the very leaflet pasted on the wall of the B. N. College 
building during college hours in the morning. I saw several students 
reading it. When I told Prafulla that the Liberty leaflet which he 
had given me to read was seen pasted on the wall of the College 
building, he began to laugh and on my questioning him as to who 
had done, so, he said that it had been pasted by the men of our 
party’’.*° 


- However, Atul did not lag behind in disseminating leaflets. His 
handwriting was found to tally on ten of the covers in which the 
Liberty leaflets were circulated in April 1916.4° On September 23, 
1916 Atul was interned. He made a fairly frank admission of his 
own participation in the revolutionary conspiracies. 41 


In May Prafulla Kumar Biswas forcibly took Raghubir Singh to 
Calcutta from whence he was sent to Allahabad to disseminate the 
Liberty leaflets and tamper with the troops.** On July 30, 1916 
Raghubir was arrested at Allahabad where he had also taken up an 
appointment as a clerk in the 113 Infantry Recruiting Camp.** 


39. Political (Special), G. B. O File no. 242 of 1918. 


40. Bihar and Orissa Police: Abstract of Intelligence, 23 September, 1916. 


41. DIG Crime and Railway to Chief Secretary, G. B. O., Patna, April 2, 
1919. 


42. Political (Special), G. B. O., File no, 1419 of 1916. 
43. Bihar and Orissa Police: Abstract of Intelligence, September 23, 1916. 
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On a search of his belongings several letters of a suspicious 
nature were found and in consequence two Bengalis, Khetra Mohan 
Sen, son of Annanda Charan Sen of Saratola, police station Patiya, 
Chittagong and Ashutosh Kahali, son of Iswar Chandra Kahali 
of Palong, Faridpur, were arrested. Both men were handed over to 
the Bengal Police and they admitted their complicity with the revolu- 
tionary movement. The police also arrested Nalini Kanta Ghosh, 
an important member of the Dacca Anushilan Samiti, who was 
in correspondence under the pseudonymn of ‘R’ with Raghubir and 
Khetra Mohan.** Nalini had taken part in the Chittagong murder 
in 1914 and for his arrest a reward of Rs. 1,000 had been offered. 


Raghubir was tried by a tribunal of Special Commissioner 
appointed under the Defence of India Act and was’ sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment under scction 124 A, IPC on 
September 14, 1916. He was released on June 28, 1918 from 
Bankipore jail and went straight home in Gaya where his father 
took charge of him and promised to look after him. The 
Government directed all Superintendents of Police to watch closely 
his movements. *® 


Just after the arrest of Raghubir Singh, Nalini Bagchi, leader of 
the Dacca Anushilan Samiti in Patna, left Bankipore for Gaya. The 
Deputy Inspector General of Police, Crime and Railway, 
recommended to the Chief Secretary to secure list of all students 
other than the Biharis admitted to B. N. College to keep a watch on 
them. He wrote, “In the past it was possible for the police to 
demand a list of the boys admitted to the college each term : but 
now that tha college receives a grant-in-aid from Government, I 
think it is obviously necessary that the names of all boys admitted 
who are not Biharis or domiciled be given to the police for such 
inquiries as they may consider necessary.** 


As a result of this case there ensued a period of inactivity in 
Bankipore but the absconders used to visit the place frequently. 


44. Ibiç” 

45. Biha d Orissa Police : Abstract of Intelligence, July 13, 1918. 

46. DIGP, Crime and Railways to Chief Secretary G BO, memo no. 3501 
S. B., 22 September, 1916. o 
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DARJEELING — AN ENTREPOT OF 
CENTRAL ASIAN TRADE 


JAHAR SEN 


The gradual process of consolidation of their power in India 
drew the British closer to the Himalayas. In 1816 the treaty of 
Segauli settled their relations with Nepal. The treaty ensured the 
British their direct control of the Himalayan districts of Kumaun 
and part of Garhwal. A group of hill states from Tehri to the 
borders of Ladakh also came under British protection. In 1846 
Kashmir was handed over to, Maharajah Gulab Singh. Spiti and 
Lahul were separated from Ladakh and incorporated in the British 
administered district of Kangra. As a dependency of Kashmir, 
Ladakh also was brought under British influence. In 1835 Darjeeling 
was acquired as a grant from the Raja of Sikkim. Stable relations 
developed with Sikkim in 1861 and Bhutan in 1865, As a part of 
the latter settlement Kalimpong was given to British India and it 
formed a sub-division of the district of Darjeeling. A series of 
agreements beginning in 1844, with the chiefs of the hill tribes, 
extended the British control in varying degrees to further east in the 
domain of the Brahmaputra valley. Thus emerged an extensive 
Himalayan frontier of India cushioned off from the ‘secretive 
hinterland’ of Tibet. The attraction and challenge of Tibet as a 
potential centre of trans-Himalayan trade were irresistible. Surrounded 
by Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet, Darjeeling had, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, splendid opportunity to develop as 
an entrepot of central Asian trade. 


In 1829 Captain J. D. Herbert, Deputy Surveyor General of 
India, was deputed to examine the suitability of Darjeeling for 
sanatorium. He strongly justified its claim for such a purpose.” 
The British officials like Lloyd and Grant, who advocated acquisition 
of Darjeeling ostensibly for the purpose of sanatorium, had also 
other aims in view. They were struck by the potentiality of the 
ridge as a centre which would engross all the trade of the country 
and also as a place of strategic importance commanding the entrance 
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into Nepal and Bhutan.? Were a road built from India to Darjeeling, 
„the people of Sikkim would cake the opportunity, Grant argued, ‘to 
open a traffic not only between themselves and the inhabitants of 
Darjeeling but between Bengal and Chinese Tartary’.* In the Deed 
of Grant (1 February 1835) by which the Sikkimputte Raja presented 
Darjeeling (this strip of hill territory was 24 miles long and 5 or 6 
miles wide), the acquisition of the place for construction of a health- 
resort was mentioned as tke purpose of the transaction.” Hope 
Namgyal, formerly Gyalm> of Sikkim, held, on the basis of her 
study of several important cflicial letters and documents preserved in 
the Sikkim Darbar Library, that Darjeeling was originally sought 
for use as sanatorium; but after several years, pressed by the 
intensity of Anglo-Sikkimese clashes, ‘the British had more cause to 
reflect on the wider aspects of the Darjeeling grant'.* Indeed, 
throughout second half cf the nineteenth century, commercial 
interests and strategic? considerations of the British goverâment 
shaped the destiny of Derjeeling. Lamb says, ‘The cession of 
Darjeeling was an event of the greatest importance in the history of 


the northern frontier of India. Not only did it place the British in | 


close contact with the hill states, their peoples and their politics, but 
also it provided a constant reminder of the possibilities of trade 
with Tibet.’® 


II 


In 1835 the original village of Darjeeling had scarcely one 
hundred inhabitants. From about one hundred in 1839 the popula- 
tion had grown in 1849 to over ten thousands. In 1839 the first 
Darjeeling hotel was built.° Three years later the village was linked 
up to the plains by a milita-y road. In 1850 the town of Darjeeling 
got its municipality. Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker*° visited the place 
in the middle of April 1848. He noticed that the progress of 
Darjeeling ‘resembled that of an Australian colony’ not only in 
amount of building, but also in the accession of native families from 
the surrounding countries.*+ He stated, ‘At the former period there 
was no trade whatsoever ; there is now a considerable one, in musk, 
salt, gold dust, borax, soda, woollen clothes and especially in ponies.’ 
He further reported that ia the Fair established by Dr. Cambell at 
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the foot of the hills, many thousands of natives flocked from all 
quarters and this exercised ‘a most beneficial influence throughout 
the neighbouring territories.” On 1 May 1850 Hooker left Darjeeling 
and recorded an optimistic note in his Journal. “The prospects of 
Darjeeling itself are neither doubtful nor insignificant.’** W. B. 
Jackson of the Bengal Civil Service submitted an encouraging 
report?® (published in 1854) on the trade between Darjeeling and 
Tibet. Inspite of many restrictions and duties the trade with Tibet 
on Sikkim route had a value of Rs. 50,000 anually. The report 
suggested that British manufactures could be exchanged for Tibetan 
gold, salt and wool. In 1857 The Calcutta Review** furnished a des- 
criptive account of Darjeeling. The market was on the whole well- 
arranged and well-supplied. The traders were all from the plains. 
The shops were erected by and remained the property of the govern- 
ment. The authorities did not try to regulate the prices of the 
things sold in the market. Trade was quite free. Encouragement 
was given to traders to settle at the station. It was further reported 
that the value of import from Lhasa to Darjeeling by Sikkim route 
was estimated at Rs, 50,000 annually. The imports consisted of salt, 
gold, silver, precious stones and coarse woollen stuffs. The principal 
import was wool. ‘The flocks of Tibet are very numerous, and the 
wool is of finest quality. It is-as fine as Merino with much longer 
staple.’ The Calcutta Review expressed the hope that Darjeeling was 
the gateway through which commerce and culture of the west could 
reach Central Ásia. In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
Waddell found in a sunday market in Darjeeling Nepalese women 
dressed in ‘English broad cloth’ with ‘gaudy handkerchief of 
European manufacture thrown gracefully over their heads’.15 When 
Hooker visited Darjeeling, Kalimpong was not a part of the district. 
Waddell found it as one of the flourishing trade centres.1® Charles 
Bell also testified that half of the entire trade between Tibet and 
India had passed through this thriving town.*” In the first two 
decades of the present century Dozey saw in the Darjeeling market 
marwaris (engaged in money lending business), - Kashmiris and 
Punjabis (dealers in Silks, skins and furs), Nepalese (dealers in 
turqoise-wear, coral, amber, jade, ornament, kukris, knives, "brass- 
ware), Parseés (dealers in Japanese silver ware and oilmen’s store) as 
well as grocers from the plains and Bhutia pawn brokers and cheap 
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jacks.'º The works of B. H. Hodgson?® on the Himalayas, 
Campbells’ paternal anxiety for its development?º and the findings 
of the Jackson Report added a new dimension to the importance of 
Darjeeling as a centre of transfrontier trade. By 1856 the tea 
industry here ‘advanced from the experimental to a more extensive 
and commercial stage’**. By 1860 commercial interests in Tibet 
were diverted from Western Tibet to the road to Lhasa through 
Sikkim. It was the shortest route between Calcutta and Lhasa with 
Darjeeling as an entrepot for Central Asian trade. Ashley Eden 
wrote to Bengal in 1861, ‘A very considerable trade will spring up 
between Lhasa and Darjeeling. The Thibetans will only be too glad 
to exchange gold dust, musk, borax. wool and wait for English 
cloth, tobacco etc ; and the people of Sikkim will gain as carriers of 
this trade, and their government will raise a considerable revenue 
from the transit duties’®*. From 1861 onwards Darjeeling as a 
commercial centre attracted attention of mercantile community. 
F. Brine, Secretary of the Darjeeling Tea Planters’ Association, 
submitted a memorandum on behalf of the tea planters, landowners 
and residents of Darjeeling, to the Bengal government praying for 
immediate construction of a cart road from the foot of the hills to 
the station itself. In reply, the Bengal Government mentioned the 
steps already taken in that direction.** 


In June 1861 Bengal wanted to have from the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling a clear picture of the commercial potentialities of 
Darjeeling with special reference to tea and coffee cultivation, the 
number and area of the existing cultivation, the extent and quality 
of the crops, the number of labourers to which the plantation 
afforded employment and any other information on the subject 
having sufficient public interest.2* At the initial stage only the 
prospect of tea and coffee cultivation in Darjeeling engaged the 
attention of the government. Within three years. Bengal became 
keenly interested in the wider aspects of its trade potentiality. 


On 20 May 1864 Bengal addressed a long letter to the Superintendent 
of Darjeeling.** The letter deserves more than a passing notice. It 
was pointed out that the Indo-Tibetan trade would be greatly 
promoted if a suitable place near Darjeeling was assigned to the 
Tibetan traders where they could find proper accommodation for 
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themselves and their cattle during their stay. Bengal suggested that 
the government resumed land at the end of the Lebong spur was a 
proper site for this purpose. The’ Superintendent of Darjeeling was 
requested, in the said letter, ‘to prepare and submit a general report 
on the trade between Darjeeling and Sikkim and Tibet, showing ... 
the quality and value of every kind of produce imported into 
Darjeeling from those countries during 1860-63’. The government 
wanted to have full information regarding ‘the articles, including 
specie, taken in return’. It was further added, ‘The routes by which 
the traders convey their goods should be accurately described, all 
impendiments by which the trade may be in any way hindered should 
be ascertained and reported, and means suggested for removing 
them’. The Superintendent was requested ‘to ascertain and report 
the particulars of any trade that may now exist with Bootan on the 
one hand and Nepal on the other and make any suggestion for the 
encouragement of such trade that may occur to you”. It is evident 
from this letter that Bengal was more interested in the prospects of 
Indo-Tibetan and Indo-Sikkimese trade than in those of Indo- 
Nepalese and Indo-Bhutanese trade. Government was determined 
to develop Darjeeling as a centre of Indo-Tibetan trade. This 
explains its earnest desire for a detailed picture of transforntier trade 
with Darjeeling as an entrepot. - f 


The reply of the Superintendent to the aforsaid letter contained a 
faithful report on trade with Sikkim, Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal, the 
details of which were supplied by Cheeboo Lama.?° The report was, 
to quote the Superintendent, ‘tolerably accurate.’ 


* The merchandize imported from Sikkim consisted of horses, 
cattle including sheep and goats, blankets, salt, musk, wax, ghee, 
oranges, millet, rice, lime and copper. There was a steady annual 
increase of trade. The imports in 1863 were nearly double of 
those in 1860. The money earned during the four years under notice 
amounted to Rs. 89,535/- out of which the sum of Rs. 19,450/- was 
returned to Sikkim in the shape of goods. The articles of export to 
Sikkim included English cloth, metal utensils, tobacco and coral. 
Among the items of export, only tobacco was grown in the terai and 
others were not of local manufacture. With the improvement of 
communications, the Superintendent expressed the hope, great 
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quantities of tea would be exported to Sikkim and Tibet replacing 
brick tea imported from Lhasa and China: 


The trade with Tibet consisted of the importation of horses, 
blankets, tea, turquoise, wool, musk, oxtails, musical instruments and 
shoes. The horses found a market in the plains. The blankets were 
distributed among the numerous coolies in Darjeeling. The imports 
‘increased greatly’ during 1860-63. The total price of goods sold 
amounted to Rs. 64005/-. Out of this amount Rs. 43700/- was spent 
in Darjeeling for the purchase of goods for exports. The balance of 
Rs. 20305/- was taken away in cash. The articles exported to Tibet 
were chiefly tobacco, indigo, kutch (catechu). Both in Sikkim and 
Tibet there was a steady demand for English cotton goods, cloth 
and foreign luxuries. The phenomenal increase of the trade with 
Sikkim and Tibet was due to improved Anglo-Sikkimese relations. 
There was a suggestion that 'completion of a direct road through 
Sikkim and railway communication with Calcutta would further the 
cause of trade (‘a considerable portion of the China trade would 
doubtless be diverted from other and more circuitous routes’) and 
make Darjeeling ‘important as a mercantile depot.’ 


“The Superintendent reported the trade with Nepal ‘with great 
uncertainty’. Instead of showing steady annual increase, it ‘remained 
much where it was’. Only imports of cattle and blanket showed 
improvements. The increased population of Darjeeling afforded 
ready market for these. The sales in 1863 showed only Rs. 25140/- 
against Rs. 23040/- in 1860.. The total realized in four years i 
amounted to Rs. 96,960 out of which only Rs. 4000 were spent in the 
purchase of chintz and coiton goods. Exports of cattle and iron 
from Nepal were prohibited. These were smuggled secretly. 

3 


The trade with Bhutan was ‘small’ and showed ‘scarcely any 
perceptible increase’. The only item of import was muscle, required 
by numerous coolies employed in public works and tea plantations in 
Darjeeling. The total value of this item was Rs. 1700/- while the 
value of goods taken in exchage amounted to Rs. 4200/-. Bhutan 
had a large demand for all sorts of cloth and cotton goods. ` 


Trade with Sikkim was conducted in four routes: two via 
Namchee and Chadam to the Great Rangeet and two via Zeeme 
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to Goke and Tramduc to Colbong. The Tibetan merchants entered 
Darjeeling by routes starting from Chola, Yekla, Nathey, Cumra and 
Dangsa. All these met in Sikkim through which they entered 
Darjeeling via Gangtok and Dikeeling. The Nepalese traders reached 
Darjeeling by three routes: 1. via Elamghuree in Nepal. crossing 
the Mechi to Nagri, 2. via Mayoong in Nepal to Goong, 3. via 

` Toongloong and Fulaloong in Nepal to Samaboong near Goke. 
There were two roads by which Bhutan trade entered Darjeeling : 
1. via Shougney and Jungsa to Dalimkote, then crossing the 
Sumlienghat to Poshook, 2. from Paro passing the frontier of Tibet 
and Bhutan by Chumbi and Rinchingong in Tibet, then via the Chula 
Yeklah and Nathay passes in Sikkim to the Great Rungeet. 


There were usual ‘difficulties confined to ordinary vicissitudes of 
travel in mountainous and sparsely populated countries’. But no 
special impediment to trade with Tibet and Sikkim was reported. 
Some traders, however, complained of ‘uncertainty of markets’. 
‘Much access’ was confined to few scattered individuals. Moreover, 
there was no convenient spot where one could carry on trade in open 
competition. To remove these obstacles, the Superintendent reiterated 
his suggestion for the institution of an annual fair at Darjeeling. 


This was the first comprehensive report on the transfrontier trade 
of Darjeeling. The importance of this document can hardly be 
exaggerated.*” The report was thoroughly examined by the Bengal 
Government.*® Bengal was convinced that the trade was capable of 
considerable expansion especially in the direction of Sikkim and 
Tibet. The Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling was instructed to 
facilitate the establishment of serai and bazar on the Lebong spur. 
There were other instructions too. “The road to the Great Rungeet 
must be kept up in good repair, ...... you would also call upon the 
Maharajah of Sikkim, through the Dewan Cheeboo Lama, to see 
that the'road made to the Teesta by the British Force in Sikkim in 
1861 is kept in good repair...... you should give every information in 
your power to those likely to engage in the trade regarding the 
articles chiefly in demand by the Tibetians, the prices they can 
afford to give and the season for the opening of the trade’. 


Bengal was also deeply interested in the potentiality of tea trade. 
The country beyond Sikkim was one of the greatest tea consuming 
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countries in the world. If tea could be made available in Darjeeling 
at reasonable rates, ‘it is almost a matter of certainty that the whole 
of that tract would supply itself from this place instead of consuming 
tea brought by a long and expensive inland carriage from China ...... 
and if Darjeeling is ever to supply Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan with 
tea, the planters must consult the tastes of the people of those 
countries and prepare brick tea for them.?° 


This could probably be done without in any way interfering with 
the preparation of the finer teas for the European market. The 
problem of communication was also taken into account. ‘A road 
along the Teesta Valley and then via Rhinckh to the Nethai Pass 
would near the frontier join an excellent road through the great mart 
of Jigartchi to Lhasa, and the whole distance would probably not 
occupy traders more than six weeks, though ordinarily the trade 
would be rather with Jigar:chi and Phari than with Lhasa itself’. 
This was considered a subject of ‘great importance’ and the Public 
Works Department was asked to arrange for the survey of the road. 
The magistrate of Rungpore was instructed to induce the marwaris 
and other merchants in his district to bring to Darjeeling in the cold 
season indigo, tobacco, cloth and other articles required by the 
traders from Tibet and Sikkim in exchange for the produce of those 
countries.*º 


Inspite of these efforts, the trade in Darjeeling remained 
“insignificant'.º! In 1876 the following approximate estimate of the 
value of trade through Sikkim with Tibet was available from the 
returns supplied by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling.®* 


Imports 
Item Rs. 
Ponies 51,440 
Cows 6,320 
Sheep 7,536 
Blanket 18,750 
Salt 11,960 
Yak tails f 6,640 


Miscellaneous 7,980 


: Total 1,10,626 
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The exports were approximately estimated as follows : 


Cloths (including broad cloth, 
all kinds of cotton goods, mixed 2 
silk and cotton and country cloths) Rs. 1,25,000 


Indigo 43,000 
Tobacco 7,140 
Miscellaneous ( paint, furs, spices, umbrellas, 
window panes, looking glasses, lanterns ) 10,400 
1,85,540 
HI 


“Bengal Administration Reports and The Reports on the External 
Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan for the years 
1880-1905 furnish a clear picture of Darjeeling as an entrepot of 
transfrontier trade. This section deals with some of the striking 
aspects of this picture. 


Tibet : 


The export of European piece goods to Tibet showed conside- 
rable improvement. The value of exports amounted to Rs. 71,548 in 
1884-85 against Rs. 42,056 in 1883-84 and Rs. 45,702 in 1882-83. The 
use of cotton fabrics became very popular in Tibet. Consequently the 
“demand for all kinds of piece goods rapidly increased. Formerly 


“Tibet used to obtain supplies of piece goods from Nepal and China. 


In 1880s European piece goods from India arrested the cotton trade 
of Eastern China. The exports of indigo in 1884-85 showed a large . 
increase of 65 per cent as compared with those in 1883-84, Indigo 
as a dyeing material was much appreciated in Tibet. Big landlords 
maintained ‘manufacturing establishments. The price of Tibetan 
carpets and rugs was exorbitant because of the high price of indigo 
in Tibet. 


The trade in brass and copper was also brisk. The quantity 
‘increased from 203 maunds in 1882-83 to 224 maunds in 1883-84 
and 620 maunds in 1884-85. The Tibetans got large supply of copper 
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from Nepal and Calcutta. Conveyance from Nepal being highly 
expensive, people turned to Calcutta as the cheapest market for this 
metal. Almost all sorts of cooking and church utensils such as tea 
pots, lamp-burners, cooking vessels, water jugs, images, washing- 
cauldrons, the roofing and ornamental spires of temples are made of 
copper plates. The copper of Calcutta market was more easily 
worked and less costly than that obtained from Nepal. 


The export of tobacco to Tibet showed further increase. It rose 
from 1,487 maunds in 1882-83 to 2.331 maunds in 1883-84 and 
2,634 maunds in 1884-85. Tobacco was consumed in Tibet in high 
quantities. The Tibetan women were particularly fond of snuff. 
Rungpore tobacco was highly valued in Southern Mongolia. 


In 1885 there was considerable increase in the export of piece goods, 
indigo, tobacco and copper and in the imports of horses, blankets 
musk and yaktails. The Report on the External Trade suggested, ‘If 
native merchants could possibly be stationed in the principal towns 
in Tibet with liberty to carry on unrestricted communications with 
the plains through Darjeeling, there is no doubt that a very large 
trade would spring up, and English goods would not only have a 
large market in the valley of the Sanpo, but find their way into 
southern Mongolia and Tibet. With our railway to Darjeeling and 
good roads to neighbouring frontier, it only requires commercial 
organisation and freedom from obstruction to ensure a flourishing 
trade between Calcutta and Lassa’.°* During subsequent years trade 
with Tibet and Sikkim fell off on account of disturbed state of 
relations with those countries. The Sikkim expedition caused 
anxiety and alarm among the residents of Darjeeling. The marwari 
merchants carried on trade with more circumspection than usual.®* 
The returns of 1889-90 showed that 789 maunds of wool were 
imported in 1889 compared to 1154 maunds in 1888. Since Ist 
January 1890, a large increase in the import of raw wool was 
noticed.*> In the next year the exports of cotton piece goods 
rose from Rs. 18,486 to Rs. 51,858. In a resolution (Mis. 
No. 1094 Sept. 19, 198') the Government of Bengal stated that 
the whole value of trade with Tibet, Sikkim and Nepal had not 
reached ‘dimensions of any importance”.*º, It was reported in 1892 
that a large consignment of gold valued at Rs. 2,88,000 was for the 
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first time registered in 1891. The gold was taķen to Darjeeling by 
two rich traders of Lasha. The Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, 
however, held that the value shown was enormously exaggerated in 
the returns. The imports of raw wool, musk and yak-tails from 
Tibet showed ‘steady development.º” In 1893-94 the import trade 
in raw wool amounted to 84:31 percent of the total imports. The 
export trade to Tibet showed increase in items such as indigo, 
European cotton piece goods, brass, copper and other manufactured 
articles of merchandize. The steady, development of the Indo- 
Tibetan trade was due to ‘increased feeling of security’ that prevailed 
in the border.'º The Tibetan authorities had imposed prohibition 
on the export of tea and salt from Tibet. This created discontent 
in Sikkim. The result was, the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
indicated, on the whole beneficial. Darjeeling tea sold at eight annas 
the seer in Gangtok. It was better than Chinese brick tea which 
sold at one rupee per seer. English salt also was cheaper than that 
which came from Tibet. There was no difference in quality. The 
command of the Tibetans over the market rested merely on the habit 
of the consumers. The Tibetan prohibition weakened that habit. 
The Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890 added importance to the 
Tibetan trade. Indo-Tibetan traffic almost ceased in 1888-89 owing to 
political complications. The trade showed tendency to increase with 
the establishment of a permanent route over Jelep pass.*? Details 
of imports from and exports to Tibet are given in Schedule A. The 
value of imports from Tibet to Darjeeling and that of exports from 
Darjeeling to Tibet for ten years (1885-1895) are given below. 


Year Value of imports Value of exports 
Rs. Rs. 
1885-86 3,72,735 2,45,714 
1886-87 2,18,143 3,40,462 
1887-88 1,90,427 ~ 1,74,799 
1838-89 3,168 4,181 
1889-90 1,49,275 1,34,085 
1890-91 1,80,893 1,99,788 
1891-92 6,18,146 2,03,131 
1892-93 3,51,519 2,29,117 
1893-94 3,58,799 — 331613 


1894-95 7,01,348 4,47,802 - 
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Sikkim : 


In 1881-82, it was reported that inspite of Darjeeling Himalayan 
Railway and completion of a good road to Jelep pass, trade with 
Sikkim was not sufficiently encouraging. ‘Probably no large expan- 
sion of commerce,’ the report added, ‘with the small state of Sikkim 
can be expected.’*° During 1892-93 ‘satisfactory increase’ both 
under exports and imports was reported. The rise in exports was 
noticed in timber, hides, cattle, sheep and goats and woollen manu- 
facture. The rise in imports was evident in cotton goods, tobacco, 
rice, provisions and Indian-twist and yarn**. During 1893-94 trade 
with Sikkim showed further increase of 15°47 per cent and 41:20 per 
cent in comparison with the two previous years. In the import trade 
large increase was recorded in rain crops, timber, gram and pulse, 
and hides of cattle and in the export trade in rice, salt, mineral oils 
and cattle**. The aggregate value of the traffic of 1895-96 was 24:21 
per cent greater than that of 1894-95 and was nearly double of that 
of 1893-94. In 1896-97 the aggregate value of the trade with Sikkim 
was 30-36 per cent greater than that of 1895-96 and 61:93 per cent 
greater than that of 1894-9548. There was increase in imports to 
Darjeeling under the following heads : spices (other than betel nuts), 
fresh fruits and vegetables, provisions (other than ghee), raw cotton, 
sheep, goats, gram and pulse and yaktails. The import in yaktails 
valued at Rs. 622/- in 1892-93 had altogether ceased in two subse- 
quent years and was revived in 1895-96, fetching the value of 
Rs. 3000/-. The commodities which showed the largest rise in exports 
to Sikkim were silver, tobacco, brass and copper, Indian cotton 
piece goods, European cotton twist and yarn, vegetable and mineral 
oils, horses, ponies and mules. For the first time since 1890-91 
horses, ponies and mules were exported to Sikkim during 1895-96%*. 
Desails of imports from and exports to Sikkim are given’ in 
Schedule B. 


Nepal : 


Imports from Nepal to Darjeeling included cotton piece goods 
(Indian) food-grains, gram and pulses, hides and skins, ghee, wool 
(manufactured), sheep, goats, cattle, poultry, butter, mustard, 
blankets etc. Exports to Nepal from Darjeeling included piece goods 
(European and Indian), cotton twist and yarn, salt, kerosene oil, 
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tobacco, foodgrains, brass-pots, copper etc. Darjeeling depended ` 
to a very great extent on Nepal for its supply of animal food. An 
estimate*® of the year 1876 shows that during the three months 
ending 31 March the value of the animals and ghee imported from . 
Nepal to this district was more than Rs. 40,000. Even after the 
imposition of rigid quarantine by the Nepal Darbar on the frontier 
since the outbreak of cholera in the district the figures were as 
follows : goats Rs. 9,264; pigs Rs. 14,500; fowls Rs. 4,900 ; cows 
Rs. 1,200 ; sheep Rs. 2,100 ; Buffaloos Rs. 1,080 ; pigeons Rs. 1,200 ; 
ghee Rs. 8,280: It was reported in 1883 that at Naxalbari the 
importation of livestock increased considerably. At the two hill- 
stations of Kanjalia and Ghoompahar through which the Nepal 
traffic passed there was a marked increase in the imports of poultry, 
sheep, ghee and butter. Imports of blanket fell off The exports of 
piece goods to Nepal showed a very large increase*®. Details of 
imports from and exports to Nepal are given in Schedule C. 


Darjeeling as a centre of Indo-Nepal trade presents a compara- 
tively dull picture. Lamb has estimated that the trade of Bengal 
with: Nepal was beween twenty and twenty-five times as great as that 
with Tibet”. It is not clear, however, how much of Tibet tran-: 
saction entered into Indo-Nepal trade. But, curiously enough, 
Darjeeling aas a centre of Indo-Tibetan trade was considered more 
important than that of Indo-Nepalese trade. Judged by the total 
value it occupied the eighth position as trade centre that conducted 
trade with Nepal, the first seven: being Calcutta, Champaran, 
Bhagalpur, Purnea, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur and Saran. Out of the 
total value of Bengal-Nepal trade of Rs. 17,24,118 and Rs. 21,74,290 
in the years 1879-80 and 1880-81 respectively, Darjeeling carried on 
trade only to the extent of Rs. 45,122 and Rs. 54,334 respectively for 
the two above-mentioned years‘®, This illustrates that Darjeeling 
as a depot of Indo-Nepal trade had an unimpressive role for which 
no explanation is available from the records. 


IV 


4 g P 
The centres of trade activities in Darjeeling were usually the 
weekly markets and the religious fairs, The registration stations 
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were the centres of transit trade. Hunter reported in 1876 that the 
weekly markets in the hills were held in Darjeeling, Namsu, Rohini 
and Kurseong, and in the terai, in Phansidewa, Bagdogra, Siliguri, 
Naxalbari, Udaykari and Karaibari. The religious fairs were held 
on the banks of the Great Rungit river, at Namsu; on the banks 
of the Balasan river, at Naxalbari and also at Hanskoa*®, Subse- 
quently Pedong, Sombari, Pulbazar, Sukhiapokri, Matigara, 
Gariduara and Panighata became important as stations of weekly 
markets. By 1891 a big fair was started in Kalimpong which 
steadily increased in importance, Several years later another fair 
was also started in Bagdogra*º. In the eighties the emergence of 
Matigara as a centre of trade and distribution was spectacular. 
Innumerable pony loads continuously went up and down, connecting 
it with almost every trade centre in the district. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling in his Annual General Administration 
Report for the year 1885 remarked, ‘The bazar of Matigara, two 
miles from the railway terminus, which ten years ago hardly existed, 
has now become a centre of trade and distribution second only to 
Darjeeling not only for the terai but also for the hills, Nepal, 
Sikkim and even Tibet. In the cold weather, it is thronged with 
Tibetan traders®?. 


The history of the emergence of registration stations in the 
district is closely linked with its commercial development. On 
25 August 1875 Bengal Government sanctioned certain proposals 
mooted by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling for the registration 
of the frontier traffic.'? Three frontier stations, Pedong, Rungit 
(for Sikkim and Tibet trade) and Labah (for Bhutan Traffic) were 
sanctioned. Sample copies of forms meant for interprovincial traffic®¢ 
with Nepal were enclosed to give some idea about the ‘nature of 
registration expected ° Subsequently registering stations in Kurigallia, 
Goompahar, Adhikary and. Naxalbari to register the frontier traffic 
between Darjeeling and Nepal were also sanctioned.5* From 1 June 
1879 a common system of traffic registration was adopted in Bengal 
and North West Provinces under the orders of Government of 
India.'* On 1 June 1885 Rhenok and Kalimpong were substituted 
for Pedong on the Sikkim frontier. Siliguri also took the place of 
Naxalbari as a registering station for the Nepal trade from the 
same year. The purpose behind these steps was to make ‘the 
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registration of the trade between Darjeeling and Tibet as complete as 
possible’. 55 : 


Again, by September 1889 some changes in the arrangement of 
‘stations for registration of traffic with Sikkim and Tibet became 
necessary. A road was opened direct from Pakyong to Pedong by 
which traffic from Sikkim to Dandim could be carried without 
passing the registering stations at Rhenok and Kalimpong. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling proposed to remove the 
registration station from Kalimpong to Labah and that at Rhenok 
back to Pedong, the Rungit station remaining where it was. The 
arrangement was approved by the Government. From 1 January 
1890 registration of trade was started at the new stations.5° The 
system continued upto 3 November 1893. On 4 November a new 
station was started tentatively at Singla (which was permanently 
sanctioned in August 1895) for registering Sikkim trade that passed 
over a newly constructed bridge across the Raman river. “The 
increase in the traffic passing through that part of Sikkim owing to 
the construction of a bridge over the Raman river warranted the 
establishment of this registering station ... ”. The traffic which passed 
through the Rungit, Labah and Singla stations was chiefly with 
Sikkim. The traffic that passed through Pedong was almost entirely 
with Tibet.5* In 1896 the Commissioner of Rajshahi division, after 
necessary consultations with the Political Officer of Sikkim and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, made the following recommen- 
dations regarding the rearrangement of the registration stations. First, 
that the trade with Tibet be registered at Gangtok and Yatung, 
instead of at the existing stations under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. Second, that the registration of Sikkim trade which 
was very small be abandoned. Third, that the stations maintained 
for the registration of the trade of Bengal with Tibet and Sikkim be 
abolished, 


The Government of Bengal accepted the first proposal. The 
second proposal could not be accepted because a record of trade 
across the frontier was required both by the Government of India 
and also by Her Majesty's Secretary of State to complement the 
monthly accounts of the foreign trade. Regarding the third 
proposal, it was pointed out that Pedong and Labah were two of the 
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Stations at which a portion of Bhutan traffic was intercepted. A 
record of traffic with that country would remain incomplete if 
those two stations were abolished.*® It is really interesting to note 
that soon after this the Commissioner of Rajshahi Division was 
asked to establish a registration post at Gangtok. He was further 
asked to obtain and furnish the Government with statistics of trade 
from 1 January 1898 as registered at Yatung by the Chinese Customs 
Department.®° 


By 1907 the frontier trade was registered at eight stations: 
Mallighat, Rungit, New Rungit and Singla were registering stations 
for Sikkim ; Sukhiapokhri for Nepal; Kanjilia for Sikkim and 
Nepal; Labah for Bhutan ; Pedong for Tibet and Sikkim and also 
for Bhutan,®* The Government became aware that the registration 
system was “inefficient”. Investigation, by reference to railways records 
and enquiry among some residents at Darjeeling and Jorebungalow 
in whose houses the Tibetan traders were known to have resided, 
revealed, though incompletely, that the ‘registration figures were 
quite unreliable”.º? In the Annual General Administration Report 
for 1885-86 the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling mentioned that 
the hill trade with Nepal was more or less accurately recorded. Yet 
he himself regarded the system far from perfect, as many traders 
refused to give information about their wares.°* The registration 
figures only represented the trade passing at the time when the 
registering officers were present at the stations. The most 
valuable and portable articles frequently escaped notice.°* The 
clerks in the registration posts sometimes got confused with the 
classification and columns of the registration forms. Their entries 
were frequently quite different from what they had meant to 
write.°§ 


Vv 


` Formerly the Nepal Darbar did not levy any duty on articles’ 
imported into Nepal**. In 1882 the Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling gave the following list of duties levied by the Darbar on 
traders entering-the country from India.*” No export duties were 
“levied. 
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Articles Duties levied 

Cattle 1 to 8 annas 

Buffaloes 8 annas 

Sheep and goats , 2 annas 

Coarse cloth 6 pies for than 

Rice, pulses, salt, Bhutta, 1 anna per load of 1 maund. 
Oil and ghee 8 annas per maund. 


The imposts levied at the registration stations in the Nepal 
terai and those on the hills varied considerably. A load of 
raw cotton imported into Nepal was charged at 4 annas in 
the hills against only 3 pies in the terai. Iron and other metals 
(except brass and copper), paints, colours, spices and sugar (drained 
and undrained) were all taxed at 8 annas per load in the hills 
against 3 pies per load in the terai. No duty was levied in 
the hills on Indian twist and yarn, raw jute and gunny bags. 
But the imposts on these articles in the terai were 1 anna per 
pony or bullock load and 2 annas per cooly load®*. In 1885 the © 
Deputy Commissioner of Datjeeling pointed out same changes in 
the tariff system. He reported, ‘In the terai especially duty was 
realized at so much per loaded pony or cart or per head of cattle, 
irrespective of the quantity of the article imported or exported. In 
the hills, the nature of the articles in some places affected the rates. 
But they are uniform everywhere for imports and exports, and on all 
traders, British, Nepalese or foreign'8º. In 1894 levy of duty on 
metals exported to Nepal was discontinued’°. In the frontier of the 
Darjeeling district taxes were levied for the first time in 1897 by 
the Nepal Darbar on turmeric, raw jute, gunny bags and earthen 
vessels imported from Nepal and on linseed and wool (manufactured) 
exported to that country. The duties on certain articles of import 
and export were also revised in that year”. 


No duties were levied by Sikkim. At Phari in Tibet duties were 
levied on traders who were formerly Tibetan subjects but had left the 
country to settle elsewhere. The rate of duty was from 1 to 5 
percent ad valorem.7* In 1883 the Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling reported that the Maharaja of Sikkim had proposed 
to reintroduce duties. At Phari duties were levied on traders leaving 
or entering the country. Bhutan levied no duties.7* Rates of 
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duties seem to have no decisive effect on the pattern and volume of 
transfrontier trade. The Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
asserted categorically in 1884 that the fluctuations in the quantities 
of imports or exports at the different registering posts on 
the frontier did not depend on the rates levied at different 
points.” 4 


aVI 


One of the commodities which had a steady demand in the 
transfrontier trade was salt.75 The Reports on the External Trade 
of Bengal reported each year that the only districts to which 
untaxed salt was imported were Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, and 
in the last few years of the nineteenth century, The Reports added, 
no untaxed foreign salt was imported into India through any 
of the other frontier districts. The details of this traffic in the 
Darjeeling district from 1878 to 1884 and from 1894 to 1899 are 
shown below : 


Year. Maund. Seer. 
1878-79 1,588 i 13 
1879-80 2,268 9 
1880-81 2,268 13 
1881-82 1,897 2 
1882-83 1,470 34 
1883-84 1,113 20 
1894-95 108 4 25 
1895-96 141 20 
1896-97 140 0 
1897-98 - 147 0 
1898-99 - 189 0 


The consumers of this salt were mainly Nepalese, Bhutias and 
Lepchas. The imports show a downward trend, with small variations. 
The facilities of transport allowed by the Darjeeling Himalayan 
Railway and the reduction in duty on the duty-paid salt from the 
plains appeared to account for the decrease.7® The principal places 
from which the supply was imported: were Waloongchang and 
Takpay in Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan. An illustrative table is 
given below.” 
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Registering station Quantity From what places imported 
Md. Sr. Ch. 
Kunjulia 65 2 Principally from Waloong 
- chang and Takpay in 
Nepal. l 
Rungit 267 10 ` From Sikkim. 
Pedong 431 0 Principally from Tibet, a 
ie small quantity from Sikkim 
and Bhutan. 
+ Ghoompahar 350 8 From Waloongchang in 
, Nepal. 





In 1899 an amount of 189 maunds of salt were imported to 
Darjeeling. Out of this quantity 160 maunds came from Waloong 
chang and 29 maunds from Tibet via Gangtok.7®. The following” 
statement, contained in a report of 1871, furnishes information 
regarding price and consumption of salt in this district.7° 





Description of salt and Price at present. 

by whom chiefly used. 

Bhootea salt i.e. salt from Tibet used Five seers for the 
by all hillmen. Rupee. 

Nepal salt, used by hillmen. Five seers ditto. 
Lahourri or Rock salt, also called Three seers for the 
“Sinda” or “Shondhab” used prin- Rupee. 

cipally by Bengalees, but not largely 

in demand. 

Liverpool salt used chiefly by Four to five seers 
Europeans. ditto. 

Pungah or the ordinary uncleansed Six seers ditto. 

salt, used largely by all plainsmen. 

Black salt from Dinapore used as Two seers ditto, 
medicine. 

Sambur or Red salt, used as medicine. Two seers ditto. 
Jharruk, Kamih and Moolia — all Two rupees a seer. 
medicinal. 
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The survey of the commercial importance of Darjeeling as a 
depot of transfrontier trade will remain incomplete without a 
reference to the local manufactures. The table given below was 
incorporated in the Annual General Administration Report for 1889-90 
submitted by the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, to the Commi- 
ssioner of Rajshahi Division.ºº f 


Local manufactures. 1889-90 1888-89 1887-88 
Tea ... 10,838,220 £ 10,274,131 £ 9,944,356 £ 
Cinchona pé 429,110 £ 453,675 £ 349,584 £) 
Gunny Bags .. 24,071 Mds. 34,583 Mds. 34,075 Mds. 
Molasses ies 300 250 .,, 200 ,, 
Cloth + 9,000 9,500 9,000 
Pottery «. 11,320 (No.) 125,320 105,700 
Beer & Porter ... 35,640 Gallons 53,622 42,450 


The Deputy Commissioner reported that tea and gunny bags were 
largely and cinchona wholly exported. Beer and porter were supplied 
to Military Department, locally used and also exported. The rest 
were manufactured for home and local consumption only. The 
Annual General Administration Report of the District for the year 
1872 referred to the “spread of the culture of cardamom”, the 
introduction of which “apparently having come from Nepal”.º1 
Waddell found native dealers at Darjeeling conducting profitable 
business in “much of the aconite of commerce that finds its way to 
Europe and which is so largely used now-a-days by homeopaths...”82, 


vil 


In Darjeeling the local demand was trifling. The capitalists did 
not feel encouraged to purchase articles brought by the foreign 
merchants. The difficulties of the routes were severe. The cost of 
transport was heavy. In 1865 the Deputy Commissioner reported 
that if greater facilities were afforded for the transport of merchandize 
between Darjeeling and the main line of traffic in Bengal, the station 
would become the centre of a large and increasing traffic with the 
neighbouring states. Articles such as fine wool from Tibet; rice, 
fruit and copper from Sikkim and cattle from Nepal would be 
imported to Darjeeling in exchange for English cloths and printed 
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calicoes, metal wares, indigo and tobacco.®*® Bengal also strongly 
recommended that the Eastern Bengal Railway Company should be 
allowed to extend their line from Koostea to the valley of Teesta 
‘at which merchants of Eastern Tibet are willing to bring their 
goods for exchange with the products of the plains of Bengal and 
the manufactures of Europe.’®* In October 1869 Colonel Haughton, 
Commissioner of Cooch Behar, strongly recommended cultivation of 
friendship with the Lamas of Tibet. In July 1870 he submitted a 
report on the commercial relations with Tibet and China. He 
suggested that Peiking should be asked to remove all restrictions on 
the free passage of merchants and travellers. The British Minister 
at Peiking informed in January 1871 that there was no possibility of 
eliciting from the Chinese Emperor necessary encouragement for 
trade with Tibet. In a separate report, Haughton enumerated the 
routes through which markets of Central Asia could be reached : 
1. via Ladakh, 2. via Nepal, 3. via Darjeeling, 4. via Buxa 
and Western Dooars, 5. via Assam and Towang and 6. via 
Bhamo and Burma. The route most frequently used was that through 
Assam and Towang. He induced some of the Patna merchants, who 
had used the Nepal route, to establish an agency at Darjeeling. 
Inspite of this effort, little trade appeared to pass through Darjeeling, 
the eastern route by Brahmaputra Valley being most frequently 
used.º? In a subsequent despatch Bengal requested the Government 
of India to induce Peiking to abandon her exclusive policy. The 
importance of the Sikkim route was also reiterated. ‘... since 
even if the trade were not thrown open to us directly any radical 
improvement of the road must lead to a considerable increase of 
indirect traffic, and perhaps by bringing the Tibetans down to 
the plains pave the way for a more liberal policy in the 
future.’5® 


In April 1873 a deputation from the Society of Arts, London, led 
by A Campbell, Lt. Col. Gawler, J. D. Hooker and B. H. Hodgson 
submitted a memorandum to the Duke of Argyle, Secretary of State 
for India. They advocated a more dynamic commercial policy in 
Central Asia on strategic and commercial grounds. They laid stress 
on the improvement of existing communications in Sikkim h 
extending roads to the Tibetan frontier and also by comr’ 
railway connection between Darjeeling and Calcutta.*” 
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In the same year the Raja of Sikkim had an interview with 
Sir John Campbell. One of the results of the interview was the 
visit, on deputation, of J. W. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling, to Sikkim and Tibet frontier ‘to enquire into the 
conditions and prospects of trade with Tibet and advisability of 
making a road through Sikkim to the Tibet frontier.’®® Edgar 
represented that the most important item of trade was broad cloth, 
the demand of which in Tibet was very great. He anticipated large 
expansion of tea trade from Darjeeling to Tibet. He reported that 
market for Tibetan salt was exclusively local. The Tibetan salt was 
sold at Darjeeling for Rs. 8/- a maund against sea-borne salt for 
Rs. 10/-. With transport cheapened by the opening of the railway, 
the salt from Calcutta would replace that of Tibet and would 
possibly find its way beyond Tibet. ‘The trade has not to be created, 
it exists.” Edgar offered three specific suggestions. First, the 
Government of India should obtain from Peiking a declaration that 
the latter was not opposed to free commercial intercourse between 
Tibet and India, Secondly, it should express strong remonstrance 
against the exclusion of Indian tea from Tibet. Thirdly, a road 
with good bridges should be constructed from the Teesta Valley 
to the Jelep pass.°® Bengal also concurred with Edgar that a 
considerable trade might be established with countries beyond 
Darjeeling if a good road could be constructed through Sikkim. On 
tha other hand the Government of India was of opinion that so long 
as Peiking refused to allow commercial intercourse with Tibet the 
British Government should not incur expenditure in constructing 
roads through Sikkim.®° 


In 1879 a cart road to Jelep La was completed. In 1880 tramway 
was laid in greater part of the way between Siliguri and Kurseong. 
The Commissioner of Rajshahi and Cooch Behar Division stated 
that the completion of the line ‘will give greater facility to the trade 
of Darjeeling which has received a great impetus by the opening of 
the Northern Bengal State Railway....’°* In 1881 the Darjeeling 
Himalyan Railway had been opened to traffic up to Darjeeling. 
Darjeeling was thus brought within an easy reach of the Tibetan 
frontier. It now took less than a week to reach the Tibetan border 
Calcutta. Its effect on the Darjeeling trade was immediately 
ible. In December 1881, Sarat Chandra Das, while in Tibet, 
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learnt from Nepalese merchants in Tibet that Nepalese trade had 
suffered greatly on account of the introduction of Calcutta goods in 
the Tibetan market. His observations on the growth of Indo-Tibetan 
trade deserve special mention. He wrote, “By the opening of 
the Darjeeling railway, Calcutta, where most of the Chinese articles 
valued in Tibet may be easily and chiefly procured, will be brought 
within three weeks’ journey of Lhasa.... The Tibetans thoroughly 
appreciate these facilities, and every Tibetan who has ever visited 
Darjeeling warmly praises our government for making the Jelep La 
road. The Chinese government naturally fear that with the opening 
of free intercourse between Tibet and India, China will be a great 
loser so far as her commercial interests are concerned.”’®? 


With this developing opportunities the question of promoting 
commercial intercourse with Tibet gained a‘new dimension. In 1885 
Colman Macaulay, Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
was deputed to visit Sikkim and Tibetan frontier. He was asked to 
enquire into certain rumours of the stoppage of trade through 
Darjeeling by Tibetan officials and to ascertain whether a direct road 
should be opened through the Lachen valley between Darjeeling and 
the province of Tsang, celebrated for the quality of its wool. At 
Giagong he met the Kamba Jongpen and collected much useful 
information. Next year he visited Peiking. There he obtained a 
passport from the Chinese Government to visit Lhasa to discuss with 
the Chinese Resident and the Tibetan government ‘the free admission 
of the native Indian traders through Sikkim and Darjeeling’.°* The 
circumstances that eventually led to the abandonment of ‘the Mission 
and finally to the conclusion of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 
1890 are well-known. °* 


The encouragement of wool trade with Tibet through Darjeeling 
engrossed public attention for more than fifty years.º* An estimate 
of the quantity of wool imported into Darjeeling from Sikkim and 
Tibet®® showed that the trade was insignificant and irregular. It was 

“suggested that a prosperous trade in Tibetan wool could be developed 
by simply creating a steady demand in Darjeeling ‘by establishing 
an agency, public or private, for the continuous purchase of it'.º” 


The bait of Tibetan wool, inter alia, led.to the proposal of a big 
leap to reach the heart of Central Asia through the extension of the 
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Darjeeling Himalayan Railway. On June 25 1889 F. Prestage, 
Chairman of the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Company, informed’ 
the British Resident at Kathmandu that they had a proposal to 
extend the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway from the terminus along 
the Ghoom ridge of Darjeeling to that of Arun valley in Nepal. The 
direct route from the central and western provinces of Tibet (the 
largest and best wool producing area) to India passed through Nepal 
by the Arun valley route. Prestage was eloquent with high hopes 
that a large and expansive trade in wool would add much to the 
prosperity of all trans-Himalayan states concerned with its transit. 
The British companies like ‘Saltaire’ and ‘Bradford’ would get much 
of the superior staple wool and thus gain advantages over continental 
manfactures. On 9 October 1889 Prestage was informed that the said 
proposal was not approved by the Nepal Darbar.°® 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century the British Govern- 
ment considered it prudent not to risk ‘the substantial gain of our 
Entente Cordiale with China by clutching too eagerly at the 
problematic chances of Tibetan markets’.°* The enchanting land of 
snow in Central Asia remained asleep like a modern Brynhilde and 
British Siegfried, Risley lamented, failed to awaken her in the 
nineteenth century. This is a sad commentary on the failure of the 
repeated attempts at flinging the commercial frontier to the land of 
snow in Central Asia. A man’s reach exceeds his grasp. An 
altogether new approach to what was beyond the grasp starts with 
the Younghusband Mission in 1904, 
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FRANCE IN MADAGASCAR, 1642-1674 : 
EARLY EFFORTS OF COLONISATION» 


ANIRUDDHA RAY 


Section I 


Although the Portuguese have been assigned the honour of the 
discovery of Africa, the French were the first to arrive on the western 
coast of Africa.t From 1364, vessels from Normandy used to go to 
Rufisque and Sierra Leone. In September 1365, a treaty was concluded 
between the merchants of Dieppe and those of Rouen for the exercise 
of commerce. They sent some the biggest vessels then seen in Europe 
to those coasts. After establishing themselves at Senegal, in Rufisque 
_ and on the river of Gambia, they came to Sierra Leone and on the 
Malganete coast, where they built two forts, named Petit Paris and 
Petit Dieppe. In 1382 they erected a fort on the coast of Guinea. 
But by 1392, the catastrophe of Charles VI interrupted the movement 
and the Normandy Company was weakened?. By the 16th century 
only, the factory in Senegal remained, while the Frenc’ concentrated 
their efforts on the settlements in the American continent. 


Madagascar, principal island in the group known as the 
Ethiopean Archipelago, was known to Pliny as Cerné and to Ptolemy 
as Menuthisas. While Marco Polo gave it world-wide publicity, 
Arabs have been coming there for a long time and had given it 
different mames.* Inspired by the account of Marco Polo, Martin 
Behaim in 1492 drew a globe, in which he placed Madagascar to the 
north-west of Zanzibar, giving it a form and an orientation of pure 
fantasy. It may be noted that the first planisphere that gave the 
correct position of the island was dated 1511 and during the next 250 
years, no important modification was attempted.* But by that time, 
however, Madagascar had been discovered. 


* Summary of this Paper was presented in a conference held at Perth in 1979. 
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In 1486, John II of Portugal sent Pedro de Covilhao to India by 
the usual overland route.” While returning, he heard an account 
of Madagascar, which probably gave rise to the voyage of Barthalomew 
Diaz, who coined the name of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1497, 
Vasco da Gama discovered Mozambique. The first European who 
visited Madagascar was Diego Diaz, one of the captains of the fleet 
of Pedro Alvarez Gabral, by an accident of a storm on 25 May 1500 
which separated him from the main feet. Since the island appeared 
to him on 10 August, the day of the feast of Saint Laurent, he named it 
as such. When Albuquerque passed the island in August 1503, Diego 
Fernandes Peteira had to anchor in the island till August 1504, 
waiting for a favourable wind to go to Cochin. It was left to the 
Admiral Fernand Suarez to stay at the island for a long time in 1506 
and to bring back to Europe, as proof, the first group of Malagassys. 
Thus began to Portuguese voyages to Madagascar®, which continued 
at least till the early 17th century. In 1548, the Portuguese were 
the first to establish a settlement on the island at Gallion Bay under 
the order of a Portuguese Governor, whom the natives called 
Macinor-Bé ” He built a house of stone on the river Franchere and 
a fort with enclosures. The Malagassys murdered 65 of them in a 
feast while the rest locked themselves in the fort till they were 
rescued. Afterwards, the Portuguese continued to come there but 
did not make any serious effort to have a permanent establishment 
till 1613, when a caravel from Goa under Rodrigues de Costa arrived 
at Ranofotosy Bay where they found the ruins of the old fort. New 
houses and a chapel were built and the Portuguese named tbe bay 
Santa Cruz Bey. The son of the chief was taken to Goa as a hostage 
and six clergymen settled in the place. From time to time other 
youths were sent to Goa*. But the settlement never flourished and 
was soon abandoned, 

The Dutch and the English followed suit. In 1595-96, Cornelis 
de Houtman, later to be followed by other Dutch, anchored at 
Madagascar, mainly to search for provisions on the way to the 
Indies®. In 1591, James Lancaster wanted to stop at Madagascar, 
but the first English only came in 1601. From 1607 onwards the 
English, on their way to the Indies, stopped there regularly for 
refreshments!º. It was left to Dormer Cotton, Ambassador to 
Persia, to write of the beauties of the island, which had so long been 
a place to procure water and provisons. 
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It was Walter Hammond"*, visiting the island in 1630, who 
wrote on the wealth and resources of the island and suggested an 
easy colonisation of Madagascar, a theme which he repeated in far 
more glowing terms in 16341*. In 1644, Richard Boothby? took up 
the theme earnestly and went into the specifics to show the easy 
profits from the trade of Madagascar and the advantages which 
could come from an establishment on the island. Boothby had been 
at Madagascar since 1632 and had communicated his views to the 
authorities complaining at the same time that he and his family 
had suffered at the hands of the Company. 


The idea of the colonisation of Madagascar was seriously taken 
up by Prince Rupert**, who decided to fit out an expedition with 
himself as Vice-Roy of the island. -The East India Company, on 
being written by the King Charles I, did not want to take part but 
shared the enthusiasm, pointing out that there was no obstacle. In 
1637, Sir Thomas Roe called the idea of Rupert absurd. Meanwhile, 
it was decided that Rupert would go to Madagascar with 12 ships of 
war and 30 ships of commerce and the streets of London echoed with 
popular ballads in support. In the end, the Pritice, realising the 
affair was comparable to that of Don Quixote, returned to his 
mother at Laud. 


The idea for which the Londoners sang in the streets did not die 
after the retirement of the Prince. In 1637, the King and his 
ministers charged the Count of Arundale, named him as Governor 
and gave notice of his departure. This time Parliament prevented the 
realisation of the project's, Sir Henry Vane, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, now took the initiative and despite the 
opposition from the East India Company in 1642, arranged to accord 
letters Patent to Captain John Bond to have full liberty to colonise 
Madagascar. Once again the expedition did not start?®. In 1643, 
Squire Courteen armed three ships for the establishment of a colony 
at Madagascar and sailed on August 19, 1644. The vessels reached 
St. Augustine Bay on March 3, 1645 and established a camp. for 
thirteen months, but only twelve men returned to England*’. 


Conceptually the project of colonisation, based mainly on the 
information given by Hammond and Boothby, received a serious 
set-back in 1649, when Powell Waldegrave published the account of 
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his experiences at Madagascar during 1644*®. Not only that he 
suffered much from dysentery, which was his least trouble, but he 
suffered much from other causes, which-led him to refute the idea of 
Paradise on earth. Claiming that the existence of gold and silver 
mine was a mere fable and that the Arabs and the natives would not 
tolerate the commerce of sugar and indigo, he cautioned that the 
extreme heat would make it difficult for the Europeans to live there, 
particularly as the treacherous natives surrounded the colonies and 
outnumbered the colonials by brute majority. In a word, he was 
thoroughly against the idea of colonisation, which, with the informa- 
tion trickling in about the French experience, dampened the spirit of 
the enthusiasts. 


Section IT 


Since the 14th century, French sailors frequented the coast of 
Africa, attempting at the same time as the Portuguese to open the 
route to the Indies. Lancelot Maloizel, a Frenchman, known to have 
been the first European on the western coast of Africa, explored the 
Canary islands in 1275. In 1402, Jean de Bethencourt, gentleman 
from Normandy, became the lord of the same group of islands. The 
voyage of Palmier de Gonneville, in 1503, with his ship “L’Espoir” 
became widely known while the voyage of the Parmentier brothers 
in 1529 evoked even more interest*®. There is evidence also that in 
1532 French ships from Normandy visited Madagascar while one 
captain of a French ship mistook Madagascar for India in 1527°. 
By 1597, the merchants from St. Malo signed a pact with Henry IV 
by which they would have their own Chamber of Commerce as well 
as separate commercial policy, inaugurating an independent colonial 
era?*. State however chose to remain a passive associate rather 
than an active promoter as happened Jater. On 12 November 1600, 
they formed a Society with the merchants of Vitré and Laval with a 
capital of 80,000 écus to trade with Malacca and Japan. In 1602, 
Francois Martin de Vitré and Pyrad de Laval landed at Madagascar 
in the Bay of St. Augustin®*. But by that time trouble had started 
with the Dutch over the recruitment of Dutch pilots and sailors by the 
French as well as over the routes, although it appears that the 
Society had negotiated a secret understanding with the Dutch over 
routes. The landing, however, was of no avail as at least 41 persons 
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died in the quick sand, known since then as the “graveyard of the 
French”. Only the return of Pierre Oliver Malherbe de Vitré in 1609 
cheered the French a little**. 

Henry IV, however, was not found wanting in this saga of 
memorable adventure. On June 1, 1604, he found a French Company 
- of the East Indies with Brest as home port. The Company, armed 
with 15 years of exclusive privilege of commerce, were drawn from 
Paris, Bordeaux, La Rochelle and included several Flemish 
merchants, while the captain General of the fleet, Gerard de Roy, 
was a foreigner**, thus setting up a model for Louis XIV and Colbert. 
Excepting one ship of the Admiral de Montmorency, captained by an 
Englishman, no ship was sent till 1613. Only in 1615 three ships 
were sent from Brest under another English captain. Dissatisfied 
with all this, the merchants of St. Malo formed a new Company in 
1615 with 12 years privilege and sent an expedition in 1616, which 
went via Madagascar to Pondicherry in India, where permission was 
given to erect a fortress for the safety of the French commerce in the 
Indies, revealing that the State initiative for a vigourous mercantile 
policy still depended principally on the merchants. It is not clear yet 
whether the lukewarm attitude of the French merchants forced 
the King to recruit more foreigners or it was a measure calculated 
to foster a new spirit into the French society. 


This time the Dutch however proved to be the stumbling block. 
They seized one of the ships near Bantam while the other one came 
back to St. Malo with only 24 men out of 200, but Jaden with a rich 
merchandise, The officers of the ship then advanced a plan of taking 
up commerce with the East Indies, in which Madagascar would be 
the entreport, serving the ships with provisions enroute to Surat and 
Achen. They wanted 16 ships and six million as capital?s. But 
nothing happened and in 1618, another attempt to float the Company, 
this time for trade with Japan, failed. Finally, it was amalgamated 
with the fleet of Montmorency and in 1618 an expedition was sent 
under Captain Beaulieu, which continued till 1622, when the Dutch 
seized and burned the French ship in the Indies*®. By the Treaty of 
Compiegne, dated 20 July 1624, the Dutch assured the protection of 
the French shipping in the Indies. Richelieu then proposed to form 
a Company with a capital of 3.328.000 Francs but the Parliament 
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of Brittany refused to register it?”. In 1632, a ship of Dieppe, 
belonging to Sr. Fermanel, anchored at Madagascar, with a view to 
establishing a settlement in the island of St. Mary. In 1635, a new 
Association was formed with 24 associates, and in 1637-38, Alphone 
Goubert and François Couche made a tour of this island?*. 
Couche’s writings extolling in glowing terms the resources of 
Madagascar, attracted the attention of the Cardinal?®. He accorded 
the Society a privilege of ten years, dated 24 June 1642, which 
was confirmed by Louis XIV on 20 September 1643. It was hence- 
forth called Compagnie d’Orient. The object was to establish a 
settlement at Madagascar and to convert the natives to the Catholic 
faith®®. This was the beginning of the serious French effort, in 
which the State was more than a mere passive associate, to colonise 
Madagascar and to use it as a base for a move further into the East 
Indies. Even then the State was not fully committed and there 
was as yet no worth while attempt to set up an organisation structure 
to oversee the effort. 


Section [I 


Sr. Rigault, a captain in the French navy, had received the letters- 
patent from Cardinal Richelieu with the privileges and concessions to 
send colonials to Madagascar and to conduct commerce there®?. 
Sr. Coquet, captain of the ship St. Louis was sent, with 12 colonials 
and two clerks, to Madagascar to establish a colony and to load 
ebony. Coquet gained possession of the islands of Mascareigne, 
Diego Rodrigues, St. Mary and the Bay of Antongil while Pronis and 
Fouquembourg established themselves at the port of St. Luce. Pronis 
found six or eight Frenchmen already living there from the crew of 
the wrecked ship commanded by Goubert. A second ship St, Laurent 
left Dieppe in November 1643 under the command of Gilles Rézeont 
and arrived at the Bay of St. Luce on May 1, 1644 with 70 persons 
on board. Meanwhile, certain developments within the French 
settlement as well as the relation between the French and the 
Malagassys had given the French colonial policy a new turn. 


It is difficult to say whether Prony came as a sailor or a 
merchant. Flacourt’s description of him as a clerk is not borne 
out by the instructions given by Rigault, that he should take 
possession of the island, live there.and work for the trade. Pronis, 
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always very active, obtained the permission of the chief of the 
Anosy, fortified the settlement and began trading with Malagassys. 
Although the bay of St. Luce was good for anchorage (known 
as Manafiafy to the Malagassy), it was unhealthy because of constant 
rain and vapour coming from the sea and land**. This was clear, 
when by the end of December 1644, three months after arrival, one- 
third of the French died of sickness. 


With the arrival of Prony*º, the newcomers had forced to a halt 
the private trade of the old French inhabitants, and had integrated 
them into the fold of the Company. The relationship between the 
sailors and the Malagassy was not friendly but with the .sickness 
taking a heavy toll of the French, reducing the number gradually, 
suspicion of the Malagassy became a constant part of the daily life of 
the French. This suspicion was not without basis, as the Malagassys, 
finding the settlement full of commodities and guarded by very few 
French, planned to carry it by assault. Prony, once again very 
defensive, met the chief of the province of Anosy and averted the 
attempt by offering rich presents. It was`the year 1643 and Prony 
now decided to shift the base to a far more hygenic site to prevent 
the reduction of his valuable human material. At the end of 
December 1643, the settlement was moved to the south of the bay 
of St. Luce, a place later known as Fort Dauphin. But internal 
troubles between the French colonials and Prony had created a 
severe problem for the French in the application of their colonial 
policy. 


From later reports as well as from the contemporary reports of 
the missionaries, it appears that the French at Madagascar were not 
averse to taking Malagassy women as concubines and wives, which 
from the 1660's became accepted among the French circles at 
Madagascar. Prony had married, in truely Malagassy fashion, the 
daughter of Andrianmarval, one of the big chiefs of the area. 
Twenty years later such marriages were quite common and even the 
French in the service of the Company or of the King married and 
remarried within the fold of the French administration. In the case 
of Prony, other French grumbled, especially because Prony was 
a Protestant and his subordinates catholic. Whether the marriage 
was a matter of political necessity is a matter of doubt since no 
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tangible benefits seem to have come to the French with it. In such 
a case, the grievance had a far more mundana base — the question 
of food and money. 


Prony had all along stipulated that the French should themselves 
also work on the land instead of simply remaining supervisors 
guiding the native people to work. This had resulted in the protests 
from the French, who saw themselves as labourers and slaves -in 
place of the Malagassy, ruled over by a Malagassy woman, who, 
according to them, was no more than a concubine. This was 
heightened by the devastation, at the end of 1644, of a part of 
Madagascar, by a severe storm which reduced the import of rice and 
` beasts into Fort Dauphin, creating a near famine situation. At the 
same time, the third ship, Le Royal, of 400 tons, came with Captain 
Lormel and 90 passengers to Madagascar to plant tobacco, resulting 
in more mouths to feed. They were extremely shocked to find the 
colony in such a situation with the colonials working hard on their 
own plantations in exchange for scanty food. 


By 1645, the material situation at Fort Dauphin had become 
absolutely precarious. The colony, surrounded by warlike tribes, 
who could cut off the food supply, faced the threat of famine. It was - 
then that the Malagassy relatives of Prony came to stay at Fort 
Dauphin in large numbers at the expense of the Company and 
consuming the gradually diminishing supply of food, while the 
French subordinates of Prony, badly nourished, were working round 
the clock to stave off the threatening famine. The tension was 
further aggravated by the complete indifference of Prony to the 
misery of his subordinates, thus widening the gap between the 
Governor and his men. Not content with regaling her family at 
Fort Dauphin at the time of crisis, the wife of Prony new began to 
supply her family, in another part of the province, with provisions of 
rice and beasts, The colonials now presented Prony with a request 
to stop the supply. In reply, Prony reduced further the quota of 
rice per head and threatened to shoot anyone who would speak to 

_him about food. With the departure of Proney to visit another part 
of the island, the rebellion now took a new shape and burst out in 
-February 1646.º* On his return, Prony was put in chains in his own 
room, while the clerk, Le Roy, became the head of the settlement. 


~ 
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Meanwhile, Paris was completely unaware of the situation. Fouquen- 
bourg, who was earlier sent to report on the condition, was murdered 
on his way to Paris. This lasted till July 1646, when a French ship, 


commanded by Roger Le Bourg with 43 passengers, arrived at Fort 
Dauphin.º5 . 


Le Bourg managed to put Prony back into power but it did not 
last long as Prony did not mend his ways, treating his family with 
far more attention than the French working under him. A second 
revolt broke out in October, which found Prony prepared. A revolt 
of the Malagassy was arranged to coincide. But Prony ruthlessly 
suppressed the French revolt and sent away two principal leaders to 
the island of Mascareigne. The danger of the Malagassy revolt 
further increased with the sale of some Malagassys by Prony and Le 
Bourg to the Dutch Governor of Mauritius, who had come to' buy 
slaves. This had started a war of long knives between the French and 
the Malagssy which continued till 1647 when, just after Le Bourg had 


left for France with ebony from the island, six French were brutally 
murdered by the Malagassys. 


The Company now decided to act and sent Etienne de Flacourt, 
one of the Directors of the Company, as Governor of the island. 
His ship, St. Laurent, left La Rochelle with 78 men and two priests 
of St. Lazare on 19 May 1648 and anchored at Fort Dauphin on 
December 14°*, During the interval, atleast 50 French, including 
Le Roy, died because of sickness and the attack of the Malagassys®’. 
Captain Le Bourg, under the order of Flacourt, again took 
possession of the island of Mascareigne and renamed it it as 
Bourbon®®. It is quitg clear that a defined policy by the 
Company towards the French and the Malagassys had to be under- 
taken to make the colony prosper. 


Section IV 


Born in 1607 at Orleans of another Etienne de Flacourt and 
Elizabeth of Loyens, Etien de Flacourt®® had a good university 
education and had travelled widely in Europe. His uncle, Jules de 
Loyens, was then the Secretary of the Navy and shareholder of the 
Company of the Orient. Flacourt had a twenty-fifth share and 


had signed a contract with the Company, who would send 
6 ‘ 
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a ship each year to Madagascar. By the time Flacourt had settled 
at Madagascar in 1649, the last English expedition, under Colonel 
‘Hunt and sponsored by the Assada Company in 16454º, had met 
with complete disaster caused by the shipwreck, fever and the attacks 
of the Malagassys, thus leaving the French as the only European 
settlers in the island. 


Flacourt started with a resolution so far not seen in the 
island and with a policy of unmatched ruthlessness towards the 
Malagassy*?. He was born in the days when the Governor earned 
his excellence by enlarging his dominion with the policy to 
subjugate, destroy and ravage the natives of the country. Thus he 
began a series of wars with the Malagassys with the policy of 
carrying away their cattle and occasionally trading with them 
for the supply of rice. To do this, different fortified outposts were 
established which were to supply rice to Fort Dauphin. Along with 
this, he started the plantation of rice and explored the neighbouring 
areas of Fort Dauphin. The ship St. Laurent left for France on 
19 February 1650 with 18 tons of sandalwood, 52 tons of aloe wood, 
3,300 hides and a certain quantity of gums**. With his strongarm 
tactics towards the Malagassys, Flacourt set about to reform the 
internal organisation by banishing to Bourbon, in September 1654, 
seven French and 66 Malagassys, who later founded the town of 
St. Paul and cultivated tobacco, aloe etc. in the island. 


From 1650, the Company had not sent any ship to Madagascar, 
which they had promised to do under the contract. In desperation 
and on information that the Company had, surrendered its rights to 
the Duke of Meilleraye, Flacourt left the administration to Antoine 
Couillard and tried to reach France by a barge with 40 people. A 
severe storm forced him back to Fort Dauphin on 20 December 1653, 
where he found himself in the midst of a revolt. After quelling it, 
Flacouri left Madagascar and arrived at Nantes with 7.French and 
4 Malagassys on 28 June 1655*º. 


The Company of Orient was in a bad state at that time. The 
French Goverament gave no assistance and heavy expenditure had 
ruined the Company. Mazarin was interested in the beginning. but 
pre-occupation with the Fronde had prevented him from giving active 
support**. Finally, accord was reached between Meilleraye, Flacourt 
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and several others, which, however some associates refused to accept. 
With the intervention of the State, the Compagnie Cadet was orga- 
nised. Its capital was composed of 100 shares, each part being fixed at 
10,000 Livres, with 4 Directors to be elected annually by a General 
Assembly: King accorded it the same privileges as given to the 
Company of America. The Company should send to Madagascar 
missionaries, soldiers and artisans. Meilleraye sent the first ship 
without merchandise on 1 November 1656, while the opponents of 
the Company started their trials against Flacourt, who won the case. 
A new contract was signed between the Company and Flacourt, who 
was named Governor of Madagascar by Louis XIV by a letter-patent 
of 4 May 166045. The first ship perished in a tempest, but the Duke 
sent another ship of 300 tons. The Company also sent a ship, La 
Vierge, from Dieppe on 16 May 1660 with Flacourt and 200 passen- 
gers, Barbary pirates wrecked the ship and Flacourt was drowned. 
The ship sent by the Duke arrived and the Company, now facing 
ruin, stayed inactive**. 


While the administration of Flacourt did not profit France much 
as it was beset with terrible famine, war of attrition by the 
Malagassys etc., the French influence at Madagascar, in the terri- 
torial sense, extended much. Flacourt made many expeditions, 
particularly from Fort Dauphin to Antongil Bay in the eastern coast, 
which he recorded with minute care, a joy for the geographers, 
sociologists and botanists’. But French occupational rights had 
strained further the relations between the French and the Malagassys, 
which had in turn weakened the commercial and agricultural 
prospects of the colony. Flacourt's victories were always temporary 
in nature as the continuous Malagassy rebellions prevented - the 
French from proper utilisation of the available resources—a depar- 
ture from the methods used in contemporary Canada, which has 
prosperous French colonies. On the other hand, Flacourt prepared 
the ground-for the French to utilise the island in more ways than 
one by charting hitherto unexplored areas and atleast taking a 
definite stand on the subject of the policy towards the Malagassys. 
But the situation at France was far from settled, which in turn, 
influenced the policy at Madagascar. 
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Before Flacourt departed again for Europe on February 12, 1655, 
two ships, Et. George and Ours were sent to Madagascar by the 
Duke of Meilleraye with the permission of the King. The ships 
arrived at St. Luce on 15 July 1654, under the command of Sr. de Ja 
` Forrest de Royers along with Pronis. He replaced Flacourt as 
commandant of the island**. 


Prony’s term, February 12 till May 23, 1655*º, started with 
accidents. Immediately after his arrival, a terrible fire broke out 
accidentally in the fort. Prony had to construct new buildings, 
which were gutted by a second fire which devastated the stores and 
the chapel. During his brief term, Prony was far more friendly 
towards the Malagassys, which, however, did not solve the problem 
of the relationship between the French and the Malagassys. Prony’s 
sickness, from the beginning of 1655, forced him to a policy of 
inaction, in contrast to that of Flacourt, which lasted till his death 
on May 23, 1655. The death of Prony is important, because it 
marks the return to the policy of Flacourt—the policy of territorial 
aggrandisement and the total war on the Malagassys. 


Sr. Desperriers, the next Governor, had come to Madagascar a 
few months earlier and he was unaware of the situation. At first he 
tried moderation and attempted to persuade the Malagassys of 
Mahafaly to trade on cattle. It was a failure as he could get only 
400 beasts, the bitterness of the Malagassys still rankling among 
them. They prepared for a long and bitter war and left their 
villages for the mountains, while one of the chiefs was suddenly 
arrested by the French and brought to Fort Dauphin as hostage. 
The letters of the missionaries clearly tell us of the rise of the 
Malagassy people against the French*º. The hatred existing between 
the two sides could be seen clearly from an incident. 


Captain Forrest had landed at St. Mary to find crystal and other 
stones. With ten French he had gone to the mouth of the river 
Manangourou and tried to force the Malagassys to find crystals. 
The villagers suddenly attacked and killed all the French excepting 
three. The French, at Fort Dauphin, wanted to take vengeance 
and arrested all the chiefs, murdered some of them and burned all the 
houses. The crew of St. George and the French colonials then 
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murdered all their prisoners and killed all the sons of the chiefs. 
St. George finally left Madagascar on 19 January 16565*. 


By this time, the Duke of Meilleraye had become impatient and 
had sent Sr. de Champmargou with a fleet of six ships and a brilliant 
young soldier named La Case**, Champmargou was ordered to put 
the house in order. La Case was sent to the valley of Amboule to 
get tribute. Its chief, Andrian Rassassate welcomed him and La Case 
conveniently defeated his warlike enemies*?, earning the nickname 
among the Malagassy of Andrian Potsy (the white chief)5*. Similar 
other attacks of La Case had made him famous, with the result that 
Champmargou becoming jealous, refused to give him promotion. In 
disgust, La Case left Fort Dauphin and settled in the valley of 
Amboule, where he was received as a God. He married the daughter 
of the chief and continued to defeat his enemies in countless 
encounters. Champmargou tired to kill La Case and other French 
who went with him. The attempt failed and La Case refused to 
send tribute to the French, which was happily emulated by other 
Malagassy chiefs. This led to a general war®® and Father Etienne’s 
letter to the General Secretary of the Mission of St. Lazare in 
February 1664 speaks of the massacre of 55 Europeans in the 
province of Anossy in a single day5®. Father Etienne himself died a 
few days later while he was trying to convert a chief by force. This 
led to a campaign by Champmargou but he was ambushed by the 
Malagassys*”. Only a last minute intervention by La Case saved 
the Frenchºº, after which, he was received back into Fort Dauphin 
with a sword of honour®?®. 


The reconciliation with Champmargou spurred La Case into 
further action, which was perhaps prompted by the deplorable food 
situation at Fort Dauphin. His continuous raids brought 5000 slaves 
and 15,000 cattle but this brought him into the vortex of a parmanent 
warfare with the Malagassys. This new turn and the unsettling 
condition resulted in the desertion of Fort Dauphin by the 
coJonials®®. In 1662, Louis Payen, with a French servant and 10 
Malagassys, had gone to Bourbon, which they had found deserted. 
Payen took over the town of St. Paul, which grew since then. The 
Post-Flacourt period till 1665 saw very little of commerce at 
Madagascar and the twin objectives, colonisation and conversion to 
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the catholic faith, failed completely, as the war with Malagassys 
became almost a permanent condition. This was the situation, when 
in the summer of 1664, a new East India Company was founded at. 
Paris, at the initiative of Colbert and with the blessings of the Sun- 
King, Louis XIV. , Thus the French Madagascar had been caught in 
a vicious cycle, which became clear in the next two decades. 


With the injured and disbanded soldiers roaming in France and 
with an empty treasury after the warf?, it had gradually been felt 
at Paris that the old method of territorial aggrandisement should be 
replaced by extending the French influence through spreading 
civilisation, and that for that purpose the Company should be set be 
on the Dutch model, which would bring home the advantages of 
trade. Athough Flacourt’s books®* had formed the basic material 
policy on Madagascar, yet criticisms were appearing against his 
policy of ruthlessnesss. By 1661, two ideologies on Madagascar 
appeared side by side within the Company to determine the policy to 
be followed at Madagascar. The brilliant Dutch conquest of the 
Portuguese possessions in the East had dazzled other European 
powers and it is no wonder that this supremacy should be challenged 
as early as possible. 


Section VI 


A number of French historians have dwelt at length on the 
formation of the East India Company of 1664 and the initiative 
taken by Colbert.6* What has not been highlighted so far is the 
policy which was followed at Madagascar after the setting up of the 
Company. Here, we have the incomparable Mémoires of Frangois 
Martin®*, one of the merchants, posted at Madagascar from 1665 to 
1668. It may be said at the outset that Martin was writing this part 
from hindsight, roughly around the year 1684°*, by which time the 
entire enterprise at Madagascar had ended in a fiasco. 


From the very beginning of the enterprise in 1664, there were 
divergent opinion whether it should be used as an entrepôt or as an 
area for full plantation economy®®. There were even some who did 
not at all favour the idea of setting up any post at Madagascar®’. 
This was actually a continuation of the European discussion on 
Madagascar, which the French picked up rather late. Martin later 
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continuously referred to these issues and tried to show that 
the enterprise was based on inaccurate information supplied by 
Flacourt®®, 


In 1664, however, Flacoart’s books were accepted and the forma- 
tion of the Company saw the appeal by the leading academician to 
subscribe to the Company, in which the island of Madagascar was 
described in glowing terms®®. This was confirmed by the return of 
the last ship of the Duke from Madagascar on 18 May 1664, which 
brought many curiosities and far more autheniticity”º. 


In the spring of 1665, four ships sailed from France to 
Madagascar 7*. A government was to be set up there to be named 
as “Private Sovereign Council”. Settlers were to be free to set up 
their own manufactures and men of all categories and occupations 
had joined the expedition. François Martin, appointed an under- 
merchant, was in one of the ships. Thus it remained basically a 
private enterprise but heavily subsidised by the government, who 
thus retained the control on the enterprise. Instead of a passive 
associate, the State had become an active associate. 


Pauliat, writing on the Company, stated that the objectives of 
sending these people were not properly spelled out”?. His argument 
was that since most of these people did not fall under the catagory 
of agriculture, the rationale of sending them was not very clear. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that this Company of 1664, 
differed from the company of 1642 not only in the volume of 
capital invested and the participation of the King, but also by the 
fact that in the Company of 1664, Madagascar was made a part of a 
bigger enterprise, namely the commerce of the East. Envoys were 
already sent to the Court of Persia as well as to the Court of the 
Great Mughal in India to favour the Company with the permission 
to set up factories and start trade™®. Therefore, unlike 1642, 
Madagascar would be a colony, like the Table Bay of the Dutch, 
self-sufficient and participating in the trade of the Middle East. It 
would be a place where ships would take water and other provisions. 
This is seen in the Instruction given by the Company to the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar, which would control the East Indies trade—un- 
like the Dutch equivalent, set up colonies and explore the island for 
better utilisation of its resources. The fund given to this government 
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was to be spent in extending the trade of the East Indies. ‘The ruth- 
lessness of Flacourt was to be moderated by not taking slaves in the 
island”*. Thus the process of colonisation conceived was a half- 
hearted one with the money earmarked for something else. The 
bitter experiment of Martin, recorded in his Memoires, shows the 
problems of the half-hearted measure and the failure of either objec- 
tive i.e. the colonisation and the complete mastery of the island, 
which forms part of the same policy. It may be that Colbert was 
not certain about the colonisation of Madagascar and the develop- 
ments to follow. Therefore he was hesitant to commit himself either 
way. But the subordination of East India trade to Madagascar, 
which would be the pivot on which the entire trade of East Indies 
would revolve, linked it with the fluid and uncertain situation at 
Madagascar, where the policy was not clearly spelled out regarding 
the local French as well the natives. Immediately, the problems 
began to flow from this internal situation of Madagascar, to which 
we may turn now. 


From the beginning the French had the problem of the hangover 
of the colonial policy of shear force followed by Flacourt’® and the 


consequent worsening of the relation between the French and the - 


local inhabitants. Martin, however, in the beginning was pre- 
occupied with describing the internal faction fighting among the 
French’®, alluded to by him as the result of lack of co-ordination 
among various occupational groups””, which broke out during the 
crossing and the rivalry of the Dutch. This kind of fighting became 
all the more acute later under the scarcity conditions at Fort 
Dauphin”*, where the French, because of worsening relation with the 
local inhabitants, found it difficult to procure rice and meat. Thus 
began the setting up of three different posts in different areas mainly 
to supply rice to Fort Dauphin for the local consumption”? —a partial 
return to the policy of Flacourt. Here also began the raids in the 
interior for the collection of cattle. Martin was sent to one these 


posts at Ghalemboule, from where he continued to supply rice to 


Fort Dauphin till his recall there in 1668°°. With the colonials, 
came the priests who attempted to convert the chiefs®*, They failed 
and some of them were Killed because of their excess of zeal®*. But 
their bitter criticisms®* of French ruthlessness and their raids pro- 
duced an inner discord within the French establishment at Madagacar, 
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In a meeting of the Sovereign Councilº*, the alternatives were very 
hotly debated, but the approaching famine at Fort Dauphin gave the 
Council no choice, The raids continued. 


Thus, two strands of policy became quite clear. One was the 
Flacourt type**, which was, since production was abundant, it was 
simply a question of taking it by force, if exchange of glass trinklets 
failed, from the native “savages””, who were supposed to be untrust- 
worthy and revengeful. The slaves would easily be available in the 
island it would be possible to make war, with the soldiers recruited 
from the island, into Red Sea, in alliance with the King of Abyssinia 
against Medina and Mecca. Different commodities like indigo, 
hides, sugar-cane, tobacco etc. would be manufactured and sold in 
different world markets, which would meet the cost of keeping the 
island by superior force. The rigour of the rule would be mitigated 
by the blessings of the Christian church and their conversion program 
would keep the “savages” within the happy fold of European cul- 

ture, The initial project of sending free colonials to Madagascar 
` would help Metropolitan France, where the number of the poor, 
needy and vagrants had increased after the war. These ideas, propa- 
` gated by the Duke of Meilleraye and Charpentier, were attacked in 
1664º, but, in the glowing atmosphere of.adventure prevailing then, 
none paid any heed to the criticisms seriously, There were some 
who supported the project equally vehemently’. 


The second strand modified the rigour of the rule but kept a role 

for the church as well. Belleville®*, who sailed to the Red sea and 
` landed at Madagascar, married locally and settled there. He believed 
the superstitions of the local inhabitants and followed their customs. 
His type therefore succumbed to the local culture, whom he did not 
consider as “savages” and therefore had not needed the ruthless 
raids and the policy of force. He called for slow integration, in 
which the church was to play its part by slow conversion and by 
leading the natives to the higher forms of culture. A slight modi- 
fication to this position was offered by Major La Case, who had also 
married locally®®. La Case did not follow the policy of ruthless 
force or submission since he had fought among the tribes and had 
become a demi-God, although, in times of crisis of the French, he 
leaned to them more and carried daring raids. 
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Martin then brought out his concept of an ideal colonial—a type 
not generally succumbing to the native way of life and culture but 
not cruel and unsympathetic to the natives—the father-figure— 
though he did not trust the Malagassys completely®®. Martin’s 
disbelief of the local superstition was not complete in all the cases®?. 
Actually, it appears from his Memoires, that this acceptance stemmed 
from his belief in the existence of a mysterious power over every- 
thing to which he alludes occasionally, in relation to the French at 
Madagascar as well as in his journey from France to the islandº*, 


At Madagascar, therefore, Martin had a dilemma which he did 
not solve; but he was not in a position to accept the role of the 
protector of the natives, played by Belleville. Neither would Martin 
accept fully the superiority of the French power over the beliefs of 
the natives and their culture, because of commercial reasons. He 
could not accept Belleville's assumptions since this would jeopardise 
his concept of a father figure. At the same time, Martin rejected 
Flacourt's rule of sheer power with the cocomitant suggestion that 
the natives were uncivilised and barbarous. Therefore throughout the 
Memoires Martin tried to prove that Belleville could not be trusted 
—as he had gone native and on the other hand, Flacourt had sent 
wrong information misleading France ®*. He tried to modify these 
two by creating the third type, whee was not understood by the local 
French authorities. E 


The description of Martin of the French struggling with the 
elements and not being able to embark on a long term policy, is 
corroborated by other contemporary documents®*. Actually, Martin 
played down the French failure as far as possible in comparison to 
the bitter descriptions of the Lazarist priests, one of whom was assa- 
ssinated by the local chiefs and at least ten lay dead within a 
decade?*. Martin's low posture is partly due to his writing this 
account in 1684 from Indiaºº, when Madagascar had virtually been 
abondoned and the French had concentrated on India. Martin’s 
rather quick promotions?” in the Company also perhaps made him 
keep a low profile of the French faillure, so as to give a not too 
unfavourable historical image of a corporation whose business history, 
he was after all noting. It is quite clear from Martin that the French 
had failed to establish a viable base and to keep a good relationship 
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with the Malagassys. Martin’s tedious descriptions of supply of rice 
to Fort Dauphin and his primary concern to collect this supply, 
underlines the perpetual scarcity condition of the French at Fort 
Dauphin. His description of the French hunt for crystals and preci- 
ous stones as well as the murder of the French and their consequent 
reprisals®® denotes the lack of a clear and long range policy over the 
private interest of the French officials. Martin seems to imply that 
for successfully running the colony as required by Flacourt, a far 
more careful recruitment policy and a clear directive to each would 
be necessary. Once again, although such a code of conduct was 
prescribed by the Company®®, there was a lack of co-ordination 
between different sectors of the Government. 


Thus, the French at Fort Dauphin vacillated between the Flacourt 
and Belleville policies ; the approaching famine did not give them 
much of a choice and the raids continued. For this situation, 
Martin blames more the hurried departure of the ships from France 
in the spring of 1665 and the misleading information supplied to the 
policy planners. This perhaps could have been remedied if Fort 
Dauphin had given far more latitude and initiative to the outlying 
posts. But the concept of a centralised mercantilism as persued by 
Colbert made the structure far less fluid and more rigorous, in which 
the co-ordination among different sectors assumed importance. That 
this co-ordination was absent was conclusively shown by Martin in 
his description of the lack of understanding between the officials and 
the merchants in the background of the antipathy between these two 
classes in France*°°, as a result of which the objective was lost. For 
example, fancy glass trinklets were sent to Martin to be exchanged 
for rice to be sent to Fort Dauphin, but these were of such a colour 
that no sale had been possible?°*. Previous market survey is 
neccessary before such is done. In this case, the local man on the 
spot was to be sounded first and his advice had to be followed under 
all circumstances. Much later, in India, Martin, again, showed 
this principle to be absent from the French logic, leading to 
difficulties*°*, 


That the local man, if trusted and left to his own initiative, could 
improve things, had been shown by Martin in describing his own acti- 
vities at Ghalemboule. Not only had he sent men to get information 
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on uncharted areas'ºº, in the process of which they got more 
cattle, but he established a different system by which his continuous 
supply to Fort Dauphin could be maintained. Instead of ruthless- 
ness to all and sundry, Martin established a zone of peace surround- 
ing the post at Ghalemboule, which he shifted to a high mound with 
far more hygenic conditions*º*. There he acted as a father figure 
following a policy of moderation and judicious toughness. He used 
force less than he threatened to use it. Alliance with the local chiefs, 
surprised at his moderation, were linked with the system. He 
utilised the peaceful Malagassys, offering them the sale of dubious 
and fancy glass trinklets. The policy was an old one but Martin's 
emphasis and the manner of execution made it a departure in 
Madagascar. He did not, however, forget the treachery of the 
Malagassys and continuously guarded himself by giving the details 
of his military and courage, which kept the supply of precious food 
going to Fort Dauphin against the background of the ominous risings 
of the local chiefs?º5, 


The end of April 1667 brought a new fleet from France and a 
new situation at Fort Dauphin*°*®, Although there was money at 
hand, yet there were many mouths to feed. They had consumed all 
the food after a long detour to Brazil'º7, Far more’ significant, 
however, was the fact that Paris had sent the fleet without any know- 
ledge of Madagascar*°® i, e. they still clung to the policy of esta- 
blishing a colony on the misleading reports sent earlier. They now 
sent out an order to follow the policy imposed in the American 
islands!ºº, the policy of plantation and slave labour. A confusing 
policy of pacifying the natives was followed, so that the slaves could 
be procured. Arms were distributed amongst all the local chiefs**°. 
The chiefs, having acquired fire power, considered themselves 
equal to the French, and once having considered themselves 
equal, they needed no protection from the French. Their fear 
of the French and of their protection had been a neccessity, 
since without it the rice supply would be stopped. The French 
later understood the folly and tried to withdraw the arms**+, 
but then it was too late. 


Throughout the year 1667, Martin continued to supply rice to 
Fort Dauphin to relieve the situation, which shows the wisdom of 
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his earlier policy. It seems that the supply of arms had not affected 
the supply of rice in this area. Arriving at Fort Dauphin in 
September 1667, Martin found scarcity condition acute against the 
background of the failure of the raid at the valley of Amboule. As 
a result, the local administration had, in violation of the central 
directive, taken free colonials as salaried employees of the Com- 
pany**?. Martin not only considered this a blind imitation of the 
American model, but a case of the lack of co-ordination between 
Paris and Fort Dauphin, the former taking the decisions without 
adequate information‘and the latter unable to implement them and 
therefore violating them. Martin, now promoted to merchant, was 
directed to raid for cattle against his apparent wish and better judge- 


. ment. 


In November 166777%, Martin, with a horde of allied and untrust- 
worthy Malagassys, went into the interior of Ghalemboule for cattle 
and rice. It was a dismal failure and Martin retreated into the camp 
after leaving a dozen French dead on the field, one of the severest 
defeats the French had suffered so far. - Martin's later attempts to 
buy rice were not successful, as the Malagassys had become reluc- 
tant to sell. Only the internal feuds of the local chiefs saved the 
French from facing extinction. 


Martin’s failure to secure hegemony over the Malagassys and his 
consequent failure to supply rice to Fort Dauphin'** was ascribed 
by him to Belleville's lack of action and Flacourt’s wrong assump- 
tions, which had led to the policy of power that now disturbed his 
fine balance. It was thought otherwise at Fort Dauphin***, which 
gave Belleville the command of the three posts and recalled 
Martin*+°, Belleville promised supply of more rice and Martin had 
no hesitation in ascribing to him the final disaster at Madagascar. 


By August 1668, the position of the French at Ghalemboule had 
become precarious, as, because of Martin’s failure, the French zone 
had been reduced. The enemies continuously appeared within five 
or six leagues of the settlement, only to retreat when attacked**”. 
They thus avoided direct confrontation with the French and wanted 
the French to be exhausted in frequent and fruitless persuits. On 
23 October 1670, Jacob Blanquet de la Haye’s flotilla of ten ships 
arrived, which included King’s ships, one of which contained 55 
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guns!t8, Sr, Champmargou was made second in command and La 
Case was made the Major of the island, the sovereignty of which had 
already been taken over by the King. Mondervague returned to 
France in February 1671 and was arrested at Port Louis??®. La 
Haye at once started a tough policy regarding the Malagassy chiefs, 
whom he wanted to reduce to abject submission. He proposed to the 
chiefs either submission of arms or war. It was refused and the 
French, with 70 of their own and 600 Malagassys, tried to force 
the villages. After a protracted struggle the French had to withdraw 
and La Haye pointed the accusing finger at Champmargou but left 
for India. Broken-hearted, more by the loss of his image, La Case 
died soon after. He was succeeded by La Bretesche, son-in-law of 
La Case, for a short time, but he did not possess La Case's talents. ~ 
He left for Surat in a ship with his family and earned a good name 
for the French when after the massacre of the French in 1674 
in a savage attack by the combined Malagassys chiefs which over- 
whelmed Fort Dauphin, he picked up a few survivors in his boat, 
thus ending the Madagascar enterprise for the time being**®, 
Gradually the emphasis was shifted to the island of Bourbon, which 
speedily attracted the French from Madagascar and became the 
centre of French interest in that part of the world. 


Section VII 


Flacourt's argument of setting up different posts in the island, 
though not fully implemented, was based on the assumption that 
there was enough production of rice while different types of meat 
were available in abundance” 21, Martin also shared this assumption. 
But where Martin differed from both Flacourt and Belleville was in 
the system of collection and the manner of collection, which was 
based on a different attitude to the Malagassy culture. 


Regarding the colonisation, two alternatives were open to the, 
French and they tried both?**. One was to assign the exploitation 
of the colony to a number of salaried people under contract. The 
other was to recruit the colonials independently and to distribute the 
lands to them with usufructuary rights and rents. The first was 
followed by the Dutch, who, with federation of commercial organi- 
sations and lucrative Portuguese posts conquered from them, were 
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successful. The French, in the beginning, adopted this and found 
that the cost of the contract was too heavy, which rendered the 
colony unprofitable. Therefore the Company adopted the second 
systsm, in which the exploitation of the resources would be more 
profitable. To reduce the cost, the Company persuaded the state to 
freely transport the officials and colonials. Land was distributed to 
them with rights and they would pay the rent. They would have three 
years to make a profit. The Company had contract with them for 
five years and they were transported free to the island. The 
Company supplied them food during thier service. Their pay was 
paid in half in the island in the form of merchandise and other half 
in silver after return to France. Artisans were specially favoured. 
But this did not change the attitude of the Company towards the 
Malagassys—from ruthless force to a better understanding of their 
civilisation’ which would enable the French to trade better. It was 
what Colbert was trying to instill and Martin, with out ever 
mentionning Colbert in his Memoires, had followed his thoughts. 


It is to the credit of Martin that he was able to look at the 
Malagassy civilisation in a different way from that of his contempo- 
raries and it-is curious to note that this kind of approach of Martin 
to a civilisation in a remote island in the Indian occean, was lacking 
in the case of a much more sophisticated India with its strong urban 
base. To Martin, the Malagassy people are not savages with their 
distinct customs and conventions. Besides common granary and 
common cultivation, they had public trials where even divorce cases 
were brought up for discussion. Women had equal voices in the 
. public assemblies—rarely heard of in the medieval world***. 
Therefore, the native culture had a distinct and separate identity and 
should not be seen as prepared to receive the extension of European 
civilisation and / or French culture. Also, Europeans should not 
submit to the native way of life and to the superstitions, however 
correct some of these might have been in foretelling the future. 
They were not to be trusted and the Europeans should always be 
cautious in dealing with them. If their indigenous customs were 
respected, good working relations with the natives were possible. 
For collecting rice at less cost, a good relation was neccessary 
and a proper understanding of their way of life was therefore 
essential. Í 
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Martin felt that to make Madagascar enterprise successful, 
cooperation of the natives is a prime ingredient. The prospect of the 
plantation economy on the basis of slave labour, as experienced in 
the American islands, would not give profit since the cost of manu- 
facturing tobacco, hides, indigo and sugarcane were relatively more 
here than those produced elsewhere in the world. As a result, these 
would not sell in the world market, the Persian Gulf of elsewhere*?*. 
Besides, to run such an economy would mean the employment of 
large number of slaves which in turn would need the mastery over 
the island. That would incrzase the costt25, On the other hand, the 
island could be used relatively cheaply, as a gateway to the Indies, 
where the ships could stop en route*#®. This could be modelled 
after the Table Bay of the Dutch—self-sustaining and promoting the 
main investment in. India. Madagascar, therefore, in Martin’s 
colonial view, was only an outpost in the trade to the Indies. To 
operate this new policy, a complete change of the French policy at 
Madagascar was required*®’. Thus Martin was calling the French 
to widen their horizon and was trying to reach the level of the 
ordinary people. There the role of the Church would be to give 
education to the children rather than force conversions on the 
unwilling local chiefs living within the peace zones*?”. 


Martin’s assumption of the middle path—between Flacourt and 
Belleville—was perhaps influenced by the controversy over the policy 
whether the ships would go straight to the Indies—a question over 
which Martin also has spen- some time, ultimately deciding that ships 
might touch Madagascar while coming back from the Indies to France. 
This was obviously because the ships would be laden with merchan- 
dise and there would not te enough room for water and provisions. 
This was the recommendation of the assembly of merchants in 1667 
and again in 1669, which favoured the development of this island 
as an entrpôt of “convenience” and not of “necessity”***. Martin 
developed this idea further and partly adopted the view of Flacourt 
on keeping sub-posts in Madagascar, which were closed after 
Martin’s departure. Thus the confusion over the colonials and the 
uncertain policy regarding Madagascar as a whole influenced 
Martin to accept the middle part, that of a compromise between 
the two extremes and tc call for a change of structure of 
communication network fram the Metropolis to the centre and back. 
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Martin's middle path—the show of force rather than the use of 
it — reflected the views of a merchant rather those of a state official. 
This was the new merchant of Colbert's new mercantile order where 
the state backed up the merchant with force if necessary, but left 
trade to be linked up indirectly with the state power. Martin was 
thus not only questioning the basic colonial structure at Madagascar, 
but calling for a reversal of the French policy towards the orient. 
He called for a far more flexible structure with enough local initiative, 
in which the church would play a secondary role, to meet the varying 
local conditions, He was thus different from his contemporaries, 
looking at a new civilisation, but from a trading angle in which the 
separate identities were not lost in the interaction. Evidently, he was 
looking at the island of Madagascar from a position of Franco-Indian 
trade. Indian trade was the real aim of Martin. It was no coinci- 
dence that this experiment of the French at Madagascar was buried 
with the revolt of the local people in 1674, which took Martin and 
his French compatriots nearer to their goal by a different route than 
they had ever anticipated. The alluring prospects of gold and 
crystal, for which so many French and Malagassys had lost their 
lives and dazzling commercial wealth which beckoned so many 
French officials and merchants to cross to distant horizons, had to 
wait till the nineteenth century with a new ideology, a new 
organisation and far more resources. 
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THE DACCA RIOT OF 1941 : AN INVESTIGATION 
INTO ITS CAUSES AND NATURE 


SURANJAN Das 


The incidents which stand out above all others during 
the year 1941 are the Dacca disturbances which placed 
a great strain on the officers and men of the force 
detailed to that area and indeed on the armed forces 
of the province as a whole since other districts were 
‘depleted to furnish reinforcements for Dacca and the 
unorthodox entry of Japan into the war which rapidly 
increased the tempo of security preparations in this 
province. 


—A. D. Gordon, Inspector General of Police, Bengal, in his 
Report on the Police Administration in the Province of Bengal, 
excluding Calcutta and its Suburbs For the Year 1941. 


The riot that plagued Dacca and its surroundings in early spring 
of 1941 attracts one’s attention not by the more intensity of its out- 
burst for rioting had hardly been uncommon in the region during 
the last few decades. But its occurance in the penultimate stage of 
India’s struggle for freedom lent the Dacca violence a particular 
significance. The present paper seeks to unravel the muiticiplity of 
forces that combinedfto create the social basis of this communal 
violence. 


The sources of information on which this investigation is based 
are broadly of two types—governmental and non-governmental. The 
first consists, of the Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee Report, Fort- 
nightly Reports on the Political situation in Bengal, correspondence 
of Home, Judiciary and -Legislative Departments, Government of 


Grateful acknowledgements are due to Prof. Hiren Chakravarti and Prof. Barun 
De for their guidance and also to Dr. Haraprasad Chatterjee, Dr. Aniruddha 
Ray, Dr. Rajat Ray and Sri Bhaskar Chakrabarti for their help in preparing this 
paper. All errors are mine. 
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Bengal and the Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings. The latter 
includes newspaper accounts and observations of the leading con- 
temporary figures. These sources often contradict each other. This 


has created considerable difficulties, especially owing to the scarcity 
of corroborating evidence. 


At this point a clarification needs to be made. The present essay 
is an offshoot of a research project on Riots in Bengal politics, 
1930-47, which, however, had to be discontinued because much of 
the official sources on the problem were found to be lying with the 
Bangladesh Archives. But it was considered worthwhile to utilise 
the available information for recapturing an episode, hitherto little 
explored. The expectation is that scholars gaining access to 
adequate source-materials can continue the investigation on present 
lines, of course, if thought worthwhile. - 


1. The Riots. 


The disturbances in the Dacca city itself burst forth on the 14th 
of March, 1941, which was being celebrated as the Holi or Dol Jatra 
day. The sprinkling of coloured water on the Muslims set the train 
of events. The initial Muslim retaliatation was “tin the shape of 
minor chastisement”. But the stabbing of a number of Muslims on 
the 17th and 18th of March instantly led to stabbings of Hindus in 
reprisal and counter-stabbings of Muslims, this period witnessing the 
spread of incendiarism and looting with astonishing alacrity, the 
places of worship and shops being the worst affected. In between the 
19th and 21st March alone were recorded 35 fires in Chowk outpost, 
23 in Faridabad, 13 at Babu Bazar and 8 at Nawabpur. “Meanwhile, 
wild and inflamatory rumours of the molestation of Muslim women 
and the desecration of mosques in the town circulated with gather- 
ing ferocity in the rural areas”, and the adjoining suburbs of the 
Dacca city—i. e., the Raipura and Sibpur police stations of Narayan- 
gunj subdivision—joined the communal affray on the Ist of April, 
1941, when a number of Hindu stalls were demolished at Adiabad. 
The trouble in this area spread with great rapidity and culminated in 
the looting and arson of almost all Hindu property in the surround- 
ing villages. ‘‘Altogether 2,734 communal cases were recorded as a 
result of these unhappy incidents, covering molestation of women, 
murder, loot, arson and defilement of places of worship. The death 
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toll amounted to 109— 58 Hindus and 51 Muslims. While arson 
cases continued as late as the 7th of May in the city, the rural areas 
remained generally quiet af-er the 29th of April, 1941.+ 


q 


The riot naturally had an unsettling effect in and around Dacca. 
To quote a contemporary observer : “Needless, to say, from the 
large concerns down to the wayside petty shopkeeper, business and 
commercial interests, are suffering heavily, and the general state of 
panic and mental distress is in no way alleviated by restricted 
supplies of essential foodstuffs and a considerable rise in the cost of 
living. With none of the usual casual jobs available the poorer classes 
must be starving and the condition of the beggar class must be 
indescribable and dangerous.”’? The Dacca University examinations 
were postponed ; schools, colleges, courts, banks and business con- 
cerns remained closed.* Panic-stricken people flocked from disturbed 
to safer zones, Agartala alane receiving 9000 refugees from villages 
of the Dacca district by early April.* 


2. The Bengal situation in the 1930s. 


Any unilinear explanaticn of the outbreak of communal violence 
in a pluralist society like India is uncalled for. The best way is 
perhaps to examine the action of communalism at the various local 
levels of the country and detect the plethora of social forces, 
the amalgam of which, apart from mere religious schisms made up 
the social psyche of communal tensions in different regions. “For 
communal riots to breakout, or for communal violence to be used by 
political ‘elites’, there surely needs to be ready at hand a mass of 


1. This account is based on the Report Of The Dacca Riots Enquiry 
Committee (B. G. Press, Bengal 1942), henceforth referred to as DREC ; 
Report on the Police Ad-ninistration in the Province of Bengal, excluding 
Calcutta and its Suburbs Zor the year 1941. (B.G. Press, Bengal, 1942); 
Interview given by Mr. Ranjit Roy, I. C. S. (Retd.) who in many cases 
had an important role to play in combating the rioters. 


2. Letter to Mr. Stevens, M. L. À., from the Chairman of the European 
Association, Narayanganj. See File-Home (Poll) ae / 41, Wést Bengal 
State Archives. 

3. The Statesman (Cal.), March 21, 1941, p. 7. 


4, Ibid., April 8, 1941, p, 3. 
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human material which can be communally used”*, and it is in this 
perspective that the present study of the Dacca riots of 1941 has 
been undertaken. 


The Dacca riots in 1941 can be partially explained by the politi- 
cal events that occured in the previous decades. 1911 saw the 
annulment of the Bengal partition - the unsettling of what was once 
considered a settled fact—, although the principle of separate 
electorates was retained in the Government of India Act of 1919 on 
the pretext of the numerical superiority and material backwardness 
of the Muslims. The Simon Commission, the Civil Disobedience 
movement, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the Round Table Conferences 
all followed one after the other. But the striking fact lay in the 
failure of the communities to agree on the representation to which 
each should be entitled. This provided the British Prime Minister 
Macdonald with the excuse to present the ‘Communal Award’ which 
gave the Muslims 119 seats and the Hindus, including the Depressed 
classess, merely 80 seats in the Bengal Legislature. This settlement 
though modified by the Poona Pact, ruffled communal feelings. The 
Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee thus noted : “No Bengali Hindu is 
signatory to the Pact; that both the Pact and the Award were 
inequitable and have made it impossible for the Hindus who afe. the 
most influential community in the Province to have the representation 
in the Legislature to which they are entitled. The ‘Pact’ has the 
further effect...of leaving them in perpetual minority unable to 
influence the course of legislation.”* 


The Government of India Act of 1935 added fuel to the fire. It 
set up in Bengal a Provincial Legislative Assembly with 250 seats, of 
which 117 were reserved for the Muslims. The Dacca Riots Enquiry 
Committee thus concluded : “We have no doubt that the Hindus... 
have a very real grievance and bitterly resent their inability to 
influence legislation proportionately of their numbers and interests 
in the Province.” “The Hindus in Bengal’ received a further 


1. Chakrabarty Dipesh, Communal Riots And Labour: Bengal Jute Mill 
Hands In 980s. (Occasional Paper No. 11, Centre For Studies in Social 
Sciences, Calcutta.) 


2. DREC., op. cit., p. 27. 
3, Ibid. p. 28. 
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psychological setback with the establishment of the Muslim League- 
Krishak Proja Party coalition ministry. Moreover, as Prof. Bipan 
Chandra remarks, “Communalism receded whenever the anti- 
imperialist struggle was at a high tide, while it surged forth when this 
struggle was at an ebb*.” This was exactly the situation in Dacca, 
nay in Bengal of 1941. 


This communally surcharged political atmosphere undoubtedly 
did much to unleash social tentions between the two major commu- 
nities of the province. But far more important were perhaps certain 
live issues, mostly generated by some recent legislations of the first 
Legislature under the scheme of provincial autonomy. The Census 
of 1941 estimated that the Hindus constituted approximately 32°21% 
and the Muslims 67 29% of the total populace in the Dacca district®. 
But among landlords 90% were Hindus while the tenants were 
almost entirely Muslim’. A recent study has also shown that “for 
the districts of the Dacca division, i. e., East Bengal proper, the 
picture is one of a relatively undifferentiated peasantry, predominantly 
Muslims (although there was a Scheduled Caste population), with a 
class of landlords very largely Hindu‘.” Significantly enough, the 
legislations, proposed or enacted, represented at least a prima facie 
concern for the benefit of the cultivators at the expense of the 
zamindars. Legislations, though economic in nature, thus came to 
gather communal overtones. 


The earliest of such enactments was the Bengal Tenancy Act of 
1938. it did away with both the landlords’ transfer fee and their 
right to pre-emption, Any exaction of abwabs or illegal casses by 
the landiord or his agent was liable to be punished by fine. 


Another instance of pro-raiyat and, in this sense, pro-Muslim 
legislation lay in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act. Agricultural 
indebtedness signified in most cases a mark of distress, the average 


1. Bipan Chandra, “Secularisation — Retrospect and Prospect”, in Secular 
Democracy, Annual Number, 1973. 


%. Census Report of India, 1941, Vol. IV, pp. 44-45. 
3. DREC., op. cit., p. 28. 


4. Partha Chatterjee, Bengal Politics And Muslim Masses, 1920-47 (Forth- 
coming in Jaurnal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics). 
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debt of an agricultural family in Bengal as early as 1929-30 being 
Rs. 160%. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act set up Arbitra- 
tion Boards and the agricultural debtor obtained a moratorium. 
Sri Mukunda Behary Mullick, a Minister and a member of the 
Scheduled Caste, who could have no love lost for the upper caste 
Hindus, justified the measure thus: “If it isagreed that the agri- 
culturists should be given some relief, I feel that this is the only way 
in which that can be done®.” But a perusal of the Assembly pro- 
ceedings of 1939 and 1940 or a cursory glance into the contemporary 
Hindu newspaper like the Amrita Bazar Patrika impresses upon one 
the allegation of the formation of communally oriented Arbitration 
Boards, directed to further alienate the well-to-do Hindus from the 
poor Muslims. 


Moneylending, however, constituted a problem of greater social 
dimension in fomenting communal tensions. In Dacca of 1929-30 
there lived at least 280 moneylenders per lakh of population® whose 
mischief had -deprived “the poor folk of their hearth and home.” 
The professional resident moneylenders, called mahajans, were chiefly 
Hindus, although there remained an insignificant number of Muslim 
itinerant usurers (Kabuliwalas) who had no fixed residence in Bengal, 
but departed to their homes in the north during summer to return to 
their activities in winter*. The rates of interest varied from 51% to 


300%°, the charges being higher in the richer districts of Eastern 
Bengal. : 


The Moneylenders’ Act of 1940, accordingly, sought to inhibit the 
“atrocious practices” of the individual moneylender. The compound 
interest was abolished, the rates of interest were fixed and repayment 
by instalments became permissible. As the Dacca Riots Enquiry 
Committee noted, the vast majority of the creditors were Hindus who 
were thus adversely affected. A note of the Bengal Government, 


1. Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30, 
Vol. I, pp 69-70. : 

2. Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1939, Vol. 54, No. 5, p. 219. 

3. Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, op. cit., 
p. 194. j 

4. Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry, op. cit., p. 195. 

5. Ibid , pp. 1947-7. 

6. DREC., op. cit., p. 28. 
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Home (Political) Department “dt. 21. 7. 41, Memo No. 5388*), even 
took notice of the Moneylenders’ Act being referred “to inter alia as 
a cause of ill-feeling between communities”, it being thought to have 
assisted the Muslim debtors at the expense of the Hindu creditors. 
In such circumstances, it is perhaps not unnatural to find the Hindu 
moneylenders turning anti-Muslim League Government and looking 
forward to discredit it at the first opportunity. The riots of 1941 
offered such an opening. 


The Hindu owned contemporary press also threw wild hints about 
bitter communal feelings arcused by the implications of certain 
clauses of the Money Lenders’ Act. The Dainik Basumati remarked : 
“banks, insurance companies and even Societies for house-building 
purposes have been excluded (from the Act). There is no reference 
even to co-operative Credit Societies. New loans advanced by 
European firms are being put outside its scope. It must be noted 
that the remainder of the creditors who come within the purview of 
the Bill are mostly Hindus of this country”2. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika explained the move to exempt “‘a loan in respect of which . 
dealings are transacted on any stock exchange from the operation of 
the Bill” by the fact that “a big European firm ... has advanced a 
huge sum, to the tune of a crore of rupees, to a big Zamindar. The 
present Ministry is not obviously in a position to resist depending as 
it does on the mercy of the European Party, and perhaps when a 
Hindu interest is affected it need not worry at all! Verily, we have 
reached the nemesis of the Communal Award’’®. A special article in 
the Byabasha-o-Banijya thus cbserved : “If the Huq ministry really 
wants to relieve the distress cf poor tenants, it should set up banks 
in every Union to advance lonz-term loans at a small rate of interest 
and should introduce a new Bill and repeal the reactionary section of 
Bengal Moneylenders’ Act’’¢. 


Two other Bills, although not of economic nature, contributed 
also to the ruffling of communal tensions in the society. The Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill proposed to improve Secondary Education 


File-JI-3/41, (Judicial Dept.1, West Bengal State Archives. 
Dainik Basumati (Cal.), June 16, 1940. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Cal.), June 11, 1940. 

. Byabosha-o-Banijya (Cal.), Agrahayan, 1347 B.S, 
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with the help of a Board having 50 general members and a small 
Executive Council with 14. But what is important was the intro- 
duction of communal representation on the Board. While out of 
50 general members, excluding the President, there were to be 22 
Hndus and 20 Muslims, the Council would be dominated by govern- 
mental representatives, who, the Hindus feared rightly or wrongly, 
would support the Muslim communal leadership. Supporting the 
logic of a Board on communal principles, A. K. Fazlul Huq 
declared in the Assembly: “the Muslims are the majority 
community and they have a vital interest in secondary education ... 
they can hardly be expected to tolerate a position in which their 
effective representation is not guaranted as a right, but may be 
conceded by the goodwill of other community’*. The Hindu 
dissent to the whole proposal came from Rai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhuri who exposed as to how “the majority of the Board will be 
either appointed by the Government or... will look up to the 
Government (i.e. the Muslims) for patronage and support”?, 
Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee thundered? : “nearly 75 per cent of 
the children reading in Secondary Schools belong to the Hindu 
community and it will be our endeavour to see that the vast majority 
of these children should have nothing to do with any educational 
institution that will work under the domination of this Board ... In 
that case I should say that we Hindus should be given the liberty to 
develop our education in a manner we would consider bestsuited to 
needs ... Its (the Bill’s) acceptance specially means to us the end of 
education of the Hindus and a cry must go forth to every Hindu ... 
that if they are not to reduce themselves to a state of subservience 
in the field of culture as they have been reduced in the economic and 
political spheres, they must be prepared to face this organised 
campaign of oppression at any cost whatsoever”. Nothing could 


1. Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1940, Vol. 57, No. 5, p. 45. 


2. Ibid, p. 68. He pointed out that out of fifty, fourteen will be nominated 
by the Government and there will be one appointed President. Nine 
M. L. C.s and M. L. A.s will be elected by the Legilature as a whole, i.e., 
by the majority party. Besides, there will be 10 ex-officio members of 
whom 8 will be salaried officers. Again, of the 14 Council members 
8 will be under Govt. control. > 


3, Ibid., pp. 277-78. 
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have been more communal a warning than this. The Census of 1941 
reported a literacy of 19:89% in the age group of 0-21 and 31:7% in 
the age group of 21 and over? among the Hindus of the Dacca 

«District. When such Assembly deliberations came out in the Press, 
there existed every possibility of some sections of the general Hindu 
community being drawn into the communalist net. 


Another measure which the Hindus considered to be solely in 
the interests of the Muslim community was the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Act (1939)*. It amended the constitution of the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation through the introduction of sepa- 
rate electorates for the Muslims and Anglo-Indians and of reserved 
seats for the Scheduled Castes. The Act, though limited in its 
application to Calcutta, evoked reactions smacking of communal 
frenzy which did much to generate social tensions between the 
two communities of the province. For instance, Nawab Khwaja 
Habibullah Bahadur of Dacca while moving the Amendment Bill 
declared : “...in the present state of feelings between the two principal 
communities in the province, namely, Muslims and Hindus, election 
through joint electorates does not ensure the return of men on the 
Corporation, who really represent the views of the Muslim community 
in matters vitally affecting their interests. There can be no doubt, 
Sir, that this has been one of the major causes which have contributed 
in recent years towards strained relationship between the two 
communities, not only in the civic life of Calcutta but also in other 
spheres... (of the province)’’>. Implicit in his argument was a plea 
for the insertion of separate electorates at all levels of the electoral 
system in Bengal. On the other hand, the Hindu members like 
Santosh Kumar Bose* and Shyamaprasad Mukherjee® regarded the 
Act as a blow upon “the consciousness of a common citizenship”. 
Bose went to the length of foresceing the outbreak of communal 
violence. : 


m 


Census of India, 1941, Vol. IV, pp. 38-39. 

DREC., op. cit., p. 28. : 

Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1939, Vol. 54, No. 2, p. 20. 
Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1939, Val. 54, No. 2, pp. 22-29, 
Ibid., pp. 181-82. 
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3. Micro-dimensional explanations of the Riots in Dacca : 


But the question remains: why did the riots rock the Dacca 
district and not other areas of the province. This leads one to 
search for some immediate factors responsible for stirring up 
communal strains in the society of Dacca in 1941. 


The propaganda at public meetings and in the Press played an 
important role in that direction*. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, 
the Hindu Mahasabha leader, visited Dacca and addressed a big 
rally in the Corporation Park, condemning the recent legislations ` 
of the Muslim League ministry and advocating the cause of 
“Akhand Hindusthan”. At the other end, the Muslim leaders 
organised in January of 1941 a conference at Bhairab which 
extolled “the advantages of Pakistan”. In their depositions before 
the Enquiry Committee the Hindu witnesses cited an anti-Hindu 
attitude immediately after the Bhairab conference, the Muslims 
turning less respectful and markedly defiant in the matter of paying 
rent. The Enquiry Committee considered the suggestion improb- 
able but conceded that Mr. Jinnah’s program was henceforth more 
“forcefully impressed” on the Muslim mind. Moreover, the Census 
operations in February 1941 occasioned political speeches at Dacca 
and its surroundings, each community accusing the other of inflating 
its numbers. In the words of the Enquiry Committee, “the speeches 
contained political propaganda which did not, with some few excep- 
tions, pass the wide bounds of licence permitted on such occasions, 
but when combined with the economic conditions they would serve 
to add fuel to the mouldering fires. There is also reason to believe 
that the idea was growing among the illiterate masses in the rural 
areas that with the advent of Pakistan and taking over of the 
Province and Bengal by the Muslim majority the Hindu inhabitants 
would have no alternative but to leave the Province or embrace 
Islam”. 


There was also a calculated bid to inflame communal passions on 
the part of the Press. The Azad, which had a wide circulation among 
the Muslims of the Dacca district, reported on the 23rd of March, 
1941 (corresponding to .the Moffusil Edition of the 24th March, 


1. DREC., op. cit. pages 1, 29, 54. 
10 
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1941) details of the severing of a Muslim student’s head and the 
stripping of Muslim women, the message being allegedly communi- 
cated by a press agency called “O. P”. But the District Magistrate 
of Dacca, Mr. J. George, claimed in a letter (dt. the 4th April, 1941) 
to the Press Adviser, Government of Bengal, “to hold a signed state- 
ment from the local correspondent of the agency (O. P.) admitting 
that they (news) are incorrect and unsubstantiated”?. The falsity of . 
the news was also corroborated by the findings of the Dacca Riots 
Enquiry Committee. The same issue of the Azad even published 
a highly provocative Bengali poem, said to have been recited at the 
Kalihati and Ghatail Muslim League Conferences, which ended 
thus : “If you want freedom, Burn! Burn! Burn! the Jatu Griha 
(Hindu Houses) and let all troubles end”. 


‘In the Hindu camp, a role similar to that of the Azad was played 
by the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The 19th of March, 1941, saw the 
Patrika tracing the origins cf the Dacca riots to the molestation of 
the Hindu Women returning from the temple in Sankharibazar lane. 
But the falsity of the news was brought out by the Police and other 
departmental inquiries as revealed by the note (dt. 8. 5. 41, Issue 
No. 3113 P) from the Additional Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
to the District Magistrate of Dacca, The Hindu newspaper’s repre- 
sentations of Shyamaprasad _Mukherjee’s statements on the 
communal riots at Dacca had so incensed Fazlul Huq that he wrote : 
“I want prosecutions on these venomous outpourings of a lying 
communalist”*?, 


Besides, “the District Bcard elections in Dacca added conside- 
rably to the communal tension” in that area. The governmental 
move for fresh elections was widely looked upon as a plan of substi- 
tuting the Hindu Chairman by a Muslim one. The end of the elec- 
tion brought in a number of suits challenging their legalities. The 
governmental retaliation took the form of thé “Shahabuddin Act”, 
as the Act came to be nicknamed, which transferred all pending 
election petitions before the Civil Courts to the jurisdiction of the 
District Magistrate or a judgs not below the rank of a Subordinate 
Judge. This measure, according to the Hindus, was meant to stifle 


1. File 198/41, Home (Press). West Bengal State Archives. 
1. File 180/41, Home (Press). West Bengal State Archives. 
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election disputes and guarantee success for the Muslim candidates. 
The following opinion of the Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee seems 
to be apt: 


“Whatever the true object, the propaganda and the fact that 
the Dacca District Board was mainly affected had some effect in 
rousing local Hindu resentment”’*. 


The upward swing of the demographic and price-curves might 
have also some bearings in making the members of either community 
restive. In 1941 while the Dacca district registered a population 
variation of +774, 755°, the Dacca city alone experienced an 
addition of 74, 700º. At the same time, the following statistics can 
be taken as a replica of the rising price index in Bengal in “sensitive 
items” in that particular year*. 


Farm (harvest) prices of rice in Bengal 








Year in Rs. per standard maund. 
1939 3-8-0. (winter) 

3-1-0. (autumn) a 
1940 4-7-0. (winter) 

3-14-0. (autumn) 
1941 5-2-0. (winter) 


4-8-0. (autumn) 





It is difficult to cite direct data’ to show the adverse impact of this 
upward price movement on the people of the province at large, not 


DREC., op. cit., p. 29. 
Census Report of India, 1941, Vol-IV, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid., p. 18. 


Indian Agricultural Price Statistics, 1939-50 (Delhi). 'See the Provincial 
table, 


Psi fade O, a 


5. The problem particularly arises because of the absence- of Wage 
Statistics. While Prices and Wages in India series is not available for the 
period, Statistical Abstract For British India does not contain the wage 
data. 
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to speak of the Dacca and its surrounding districts. But some 
indirect evidence can be quoted to drive home this fact. For 
example, while the agricultural wages over the years remained 
“low”1, the yield per acre in Greater Bengal, as the following 
statistics indicate, declined during the year under consideration : 


Field Per Acre (in terms of Rupees)? 


Year All Crops Food-Grains Non-Food-Grain. 
(1936/37 765 642 1547 
1941/42 66°3 58°3 128:4 


Moreover, a Governmental Report, although of a slightly later 
period, testified to a rise in the country's general cost of living by 
about 150%, compared to the pre-war days, the rise in Bengal and 
Assam being 200%°. 


So far as the rural areas were concerned certain local incidents 
also fanned communal feelings. In this connection may be cited 
an occurence in Murapara village in Narayangunj subdivision. The 
Murapara case, as the incident came to be known, related to the 
falling down of trees, contiguous to a building “described as a mosque 
situated in the compound of a Hindu gentleman”. In the controversy 
and legal tussles that followed both the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Congress alleged interference by the local Government to protect the 
Muslim offenders during the trials. The Dacca Enquiry Report also 
refers to the evidence that the “less sophisticated’ Muslim crowds 
in the districts were convinced of the protective shield of their ° 
coreriligionists in the Government against “the legal results of 
criminal actions committed in communal disorders”*. 


1. Labour Investigation Committee, Govt. of India, Main Report (1946), 
p. 276. 

2. Blynn George, Agricultural Trends In India, 1894-1947: Output Availa- 

bility and Productivity, p. 318. 

Labour Investigation Committee, op. cit., p. 275. 

4. DREC., op. cit., p. 30. 
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Above all, the other characterisation of the rural disturbance was 
its connection with exaggerated and sometimes falsified stories of 
repression on the Muslims in the Dacca city. For example, at Char 
Subardi Madrasah on the 30th March certain unknown Maulavis 
and “matbars” were found provoking the congregation to eliminate 
the Hindu population in revenge of the acts perpetrated upon their 
brethren in the city. Again, one tailor of Dacca, named Menaf, 
took upon himself the task of spreading the same canards among 
the poor coreligionists?. The Bengal Legislative Council debates 
are also replete with allegations of outsiders from the Dacca city 
visiting rural suburbs and inciting the passion of the village folk 
through the spreading of false and alarming rumours’. 


4. The Crowd and Crowd action. 


An anatomy of the riotous crowd reveals the Hindus as “the 
aggressors in the early stages” of the tumult in the Dacca city. 
Among the Hindus the most active were the Sankharis, the makers 
of conch-shell bangles, whose working implement—the Sankehr- 
karat (a specially prepared heavy half-moon shaped blade)—was a 
traditional menace to the Muslims during any communal clash io 
Dacca. The 1931 Census classified the conch-shell industry as 
“decadent?” and the Dacca Sankharis, restless at their growing 
economic depression, might have expressed their pent-up resentment 
through the perpetration of violent acts during the 1941 riots. The 
other poignant Hindu element was the youth of “the type which is 
attracted to, and form the fringe of subversive organisations*.” This 
section was usually without any recognised controlling leader. But 
the Dacca Riots-Enquiry Committee doubted whether any distinct 
Hindu organisation or leader was associated with this early phase 
of the disorders. Turning to the Muslim riotous crowd, one notices 


DREC., op. cit., p. 54. 

Ibid. 

The Statesman (Cal.), April, 9, 1941, p. 11. 

Census of India, 1931, Vol. IV, Part-I, p. 305, para-7. 


. Fortinghtly Report on the Political Situation In Bengal, 1941, Report for 
the second half of March, 1941, p. 4. 
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the prominence of the Khaksars?, the followers of Inayatulla Khan 
who by 1931 had formed a distinct Muslim group that criticised both 
the Congress and the Muslim League and aimed to establish in India, 
and if possible throughout the world, Islam in its pristine form‘. 


From the point of crowd-action the rural suburbs, however, 
presented a picture which was a little different. The Muslims were 
not only the inagurators of violence, but an element of orgasination 
can also be detected. “The nature of the damage and the synchronised 
arsons and lootings as well as the method of setting houses on fire 
suggested that the outbreaks had been well planned and organised. 
The ring leaders moved from village to village,. instigating and 
directing arson and looting. No large-scale murders or injuries were 
caused, which perhaps suggest that the intention was to terrorise the 
weaker community, ultimately forcing them to leave their homes*. 
In certain areas like the thana of Raipura, groups of Hindu villages 
were surrounded by clusters of Muslim dominated villages, and when 
the communal violence burst forth, the riots started simultaneously 
in all the groups, instead of spreading from one village to another®. 
But here again the Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee had little reason 
to suspect any link between the established Muslim- leaders and this 
organised violence‘. 


At this juncture may be raised a conjecture about the initial 
aggressors in the 1941 communal-clashes. The East Bengal district 
towns, the “seats of both feudal and communal exploitation of the 
peasantry’’5, were usually characterised by “larger Hindu concentra- 
tions than the neighbouring villages’. Thus, in 1941 the Dacca 
city contained approximately 1,29,233 Hindus against 82,693 


1. For details of the Khaksar movement see, Seth Hiralal, The Khaksar 

“Movement under searchlight and the life story of its leader Allama 
Mashragi. (Lahore, 1943); De Amalendu, Khaksar Andoloner Itihas. 
(Calcutta, 1375 B. S.) 


2. Military Report On Communal Situation In Dacca, Home (Poll), 
File— oe / 41 (III), West Bengal State Archives. 

3. Ibid. 

4. DREC., op. cit., p. 55. 

5, Chatterjee, P., op. cit., p. 19, 
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Muslims ; the suburban Narayangunj subdivision had nearly 2,48,747' 
Hindus and 9,76,115 Muslims ; in the police stations of Raipura and 
Sibpur the number of Hindu residents aproximated 32,908 and 18,976 
and that of the Muslims, 2,14,893 and 94,629 respectively*. Signi- 
ficantly enough, it was the majority community—the Hindus in the 
city of the organised “strength of the Hindu landlords, traders and 
professionals in the towns” and the Muslim action in the suburban 
countryside—which lit the communal fire. Whether this was a mere 
accident or whether some sort of “casual relationship existed 
warrants an investigation. 


The men of the underworld, as on previous occassions, did not 
lag behind in instigating violence in the urban and rural theatres 
alike. As early as March 22, 1941, out of 218 convicts as many as 
117 turned out to be of “dubious characters” and we have references 
to specific “dagis” (blacklisted elements) like Habib and Arman’. 
The role of the “goondas” also finds adequate mention in the con- 
temporary press and Legislative Council debates*. But the details 
about the “goonda” convicts in the rioting cases are hard to find. 
The riotous crowd—“goonda’’ or non-goonda, Hindus or Muslims, 
usually took recourse to shovels, iron rods, daggers, axes and 
lathis*. E 

It is difficult to hazard a conclusion on the exact nature of the 
Dacca riots of 1941. This paper does not in any way seek to down- 
grade the fact of religious frictions which always provided the back- 
ground to any clash between the two communities. Religion inspired 
many members of occupational groups which had very little class- 
consciousness. It might not be difficult to cite instances of the Hindu 
peasants fighting the muslim peasants, the Hindu debtors clashing with 
the peasant Muslim debtors, the Hindu money-lenders instigating their 
bandmen against their Muslim counterparts. But references can also 
be made to the Hindu women receiving shelter in Muslim houses and 
the Hindu property being left in Muslim safe custody at the height of 


1. Census Report of India, 1941, Vol. IV, pp. 95-97. 
2. DREC., op. cit., p. 12. i 5 


3. The Statesman (Cal), April 10, 1941, p. 6: The Statesman (Cal), 
June, 19, 1941, p. 6. 


4. The Statesman (Cal), June, 24, 1941, p. 9. 
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the communal affray*. Mere religious discord cannot thus adequately 
explain the outbreak of the Dacca or any riot. On the contrary, 
certain basic social factors always combine to create the immediate 
social syndrome—which one may call the social psyche—of each 
communal disorder, and this article is an endeavour in that direction 
so far as the Dacca riot of 1941 is concerned. ‘Although the imme- 
diate incident provoking the affray might have been religious, but 
certain live socio-economic issues had been contaminating Hindu- 
Muslim relations. Like the riots of the 1920s the ideology “which 
shaped and gave meaning to the various collective acts” of the 
Muslim peasantry could have been religious*. But the breaking of 
the idols in the Hindu landlords’ houses might well be taken as “a 
sign of peasant violence against the symbols of feudal authority”, 
such religious festivals and processions as the Dol Jatra being usually 
“institutions of demonstrations of feudal wealth and power”. Thus, 
behind the religious facade, there was in the Dacca riots of 1941 a 
socio-politico-economic dimension which need not be ignored. 


Finally, no estimate of the character of the Dacca tumult of 1941 
can afford to overlook the almost contemporaneous communal 
troubles in Howrah, the Khulna district, Bhola of the Bakerganj 
district and an averted threat at Chittagong®. Reference must 
also be made to the disturbances in the Punjab, Bihar and Bombay 
dccuring approximately at the same time*. A detailed study needs to 
be undertaken to detect any possible connection between the Dacca 
and other violent outrages of the day. 


. 


The Statesman (Cal.) April, 16, 1941, p. 3. 


2. Chatterjee op. cit., p. 10; see also Chatterjee, Partha, “Agrarian Relations 
and Communalism in Bengal, 1920-1935” in Ranjit Guha ed., Subaltern 
Studies-I: Writings on South Asian History and Society. (Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1982). À 

3. Report of the Police Administration in the Province of Bengal, excluding 
Calcutta and its Suburbs for the year 1941, p. 24 and p. 37. 


4, Amrita Bazar Patrika (Cal.), June, 24, 1941. 


A LEGACY OF BRITISH FREE TRADE POLICIES : 
THE END OF THE TRADE AND COMMERCE BETWEEN 
INDIA AND THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE, 1780-1830 


Rupy BAUSS 


Portugal, Brazil and India enjoyed close commercial ties within a 
mercantilist system between 1783 and 1807. Trade was concentrated, 
in large part, in Indian cotton goods and bullion. However, within 
twenty years after the introduction of free trade in’ the Portuguese 
empire in 1808, significant changes occurred in the economic activities 
of these areas. Moreover, the trade and commerce ended between 
India and the Portuguese speaking world. An examination of the 
major economic developments between 1780 and 1830 permits an 
analysis of Great Britain’s preeminence and Portugal’s dependence 
Within a mercantilist framework and then in a free trade structure. 
Attention is directed to the repercussions therein of free trade policies 
on Indian and Brazilian economic activities. Special emphasis is 


placed on the trade, commerce and related economic developments 
between India and Brazil. i 


The impact of the Industrial Revolution in England was felt in 
most parts of the world by the early nineteenth century. The British . 
search for raw materials and new markets forced the restructuring of 
trade patterns and local economic development in the Americas, 
Asia, Africa as well as in Europe. Accelerated British industria- 
lization and marketing were highly competitive with and eventually 
detrimental to local textile manufacture in India, Portugal and Brazil. 
British competition and methods were too intense. 


The justification offered by British interests for these radical 
changes was free trade. Mutual advantage supported free trade 
theory. “Free trade thus became England’s best policy, not because 
it was inherently better than any other policy, but because England, 
having a great advantage in the production of manufactures, gained 
by exchanging them with other countries. It might not have been so 
advantageous for the other countries, but [ Adam ] Smith was a 
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British subject and did not necessarily have to worry about them.”* 
Free trade was self-interest. 


The ascendancy of free trade was accompanied by the descent 
and collapse of mercantilism and severe economic repercussions. 
The decline of mercantilism was the telling blow to most members 
of the old economic order. The significance was that this marked the 
end of monopoly and privilege in such diverse economic activities as 
the domestic and international trading companies with special rights, 
the state supported assistance to particular sectors through subsidies, 
and of special importance, the protection of the textile industry in a 
peripheral area like India or in a metropolitan centre like Portugal. 
These and countless other economic forms of low and non-competi- 
tive enterprises and undertakings were placed in the marketplace, In 
addition, many poorer nations and colonies lost protected markets 
for their products. 


The effects of free trade replacing mercantilism were quite 
negative and against the long term interests of underdeveloped areas. 
The counterproductive results of free trade were highly visible in 
manufacturing and commerce. In poorer and remote regions, more 
often than not, the cycle was that free trade hindered or curtailed 
growth in the industrial sector or the domestic manufacturing output 
declined. This retrenchment of local productivity led to a decline 
in exports. There followed a loss of trade and commerce or the 
ending of former trading links, usually centered on the making of cloth 
or fabrics. The last step was the workers leaving industry and seeking 
employment in agriculture. Artisans in the Indian cotton industry 
followed essentially this cycle after the introduction of free trade. 
The advantages of free trade, in many cases, were a near monopoly 
of the strong industrialized nations, England being the most 
powerful of all. 


The generous benefit English interests often gained in foreign 
markets was due to British military success on numerous occasions. 
This became increasingly evident in the Anglo-French conflicts from 
1793 to 1815. For example, after 1808 the French fleet generally 


` 


1. 5. Sideri, Trade and Power : Informal Colonialism in Anglo-Portuguese 
Relations (Rotterdam, 1970), p. 71. 
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remained in the European theater. Since the French maintained 
only a limited number of warships outside the North Atlantic basin 
and European commercial competition declined in the same areas, 
with the exception of neutral carriers, British traders often increased 
their share of the market. In addition, the British Navy controlled 
the seas. Moreover, the continuing, rapid industrialization of Great 
Britain, in part because of increased production arising from the war 
effort, encouraged British merchants and shippers to consolidate and 
extend existing markets and actively seek new areas. 


The introduction of free trade into the Portuguese empire in 
1808 was tied to British military strength. England provided protec- 
tion to the Crown, an army to confront the French in Portugal and 
the Royal Navy to defend the overseas colonies?. Portugal was 
forced to abandon mercantilism and consequently lost most of the 
commerce in her empire. British commercial groups, however, 
realized their dreams and gained access to the largest market in 
* South America within ten years, the British dominated Brazilian 
trade and commerce. Even though free trade resulted in serious 
economic dislocations, the policy was a major factor in pronounced, 
British, industrial growth and the tremendous increase in the number 
of British manufactured products, especially in the Portuguese 
empire. However, the industrial sectors in Portugal and India 
declined in importance, Agriculture, commercial and subsistence, 
increased in influence. 


The focus of this study is that the domestic - manufacturing 
industřy, especially textiles, in India, Portugal, and to a lesser 
degree, Brazil, was systematically undermined and curtailed, and the 
local economy’ was the major loser. This decline in production in 
the small industrial sector began in the decade from 1800 to 1810. 
Great Britain was the major, almost exclusive, benefactor of a 
weaker, domestic, industrial sector located in a predominantly 
agricultural region. In addition, the British were responsible for 


2. Rudy Bauss, “Rio de Janeiro : Strategic Base for the Global Designs 
of the British Royal Navy, 1777-1815”, paper presented at the Fourth 
Naval History Symposium, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
October 26, 1979, pp. 8 and 24-25. 
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this calamity but viewed the development as “the natural division of 
labor.” The fact that a significant decline in the manufacturing 
sector led to less commerce, probably no exports to foreign markets 
and less dependence on local suppliers was overlocked by the 
English. The British defense was to raise free trade to the level of 
Christianity and ignore or deny economic machinations based on the 
principle that the ends justify the means. 


The losses were substantial to the areas in question. The Indian 
cotton manufacturers lost their lucrative markets in the Portuguese 
empire, notably Brazil, Portugal and Angola, as well as a small 
European trade. The loss of the Luso-Brazilian trade by India also . 
meant that South Asia lost an extremely important source of bullion, 
perhaps the most important. Shortly thereafter, Indian producers 
fought to protect their own domestic maket and suffered setbacks. 
The Portuguese textile industry lost more than fifty percent of the 
former markets in Brazil, Angola and the Atlantic islands in 
addition to heavy losses in the home market between 1808 and 1820. 
Brazil had no production facilities that could be called an industry. 
Portugal, moreover, prohibited manufacturing from 1785 to 1807. 
Thereafter, the British checked all important attempts to 
industrialize from 1808 to the 1840s. Since Brazil lost two of her 
largest suppliers, the nation increasingly bought textiles from 
England. In short, Great Britain gained markets, destroyed 
established trade routes, increased economic subordination of the 
areas to British interests and made handsome profits. Also, much 
of Great Britain’s success can be attributed to skilful manipulation 
of a weak Portugal. 


The military weakness of Portugal, strongly evident since the 
sixteenth century, led to the increasing dependence on England in, 
the next three centuries. Consequently, the Portuguese empire was 
in some respects an important part of the larger British commercial 
orbit. Anglo-Portuguese relations reflected these glaring disparities 
because for more than a bundred years after 1700, Portugal “had 
more to gain and more to fear from England than any other power”? 
(italics mine.) 


3. Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 
(25th ed., Boston, 1918), p. 208. 
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The Treaties of 1642, 1654 and 1661 granted the English extensive 
commercial, financial and religious privileges‘ throughout’ the 
Portuguese empire. In addition, the dowry of Catherine of Braganza 
conferred to Charles II in 1661 included the transfer of Bombay 
from Portuguese to English control.* At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Portugal acceded to many British demands 
because of the military implications of the impending War of the 
Spanish Succession, 


The Methuen Treaty of 1703 abetted the further subjugation of 
Portugal to England and resulted in a severe loss of economic 
independence. The principal commercial features were that British 
woollens entered Portugal and the latter's wine gained preference in 
England. John Methuen fully understood the implications when he 
wrote : 


This agreement will have this consequence in Portugal that 
all their own manufactures, which at this time make a vast 
- quantity of ill cloth and dear, will be immediately laid down 
and totally discontinued ; and the cloth or stuffs of no other 
nation will be able to come into competition with those of 
England, of which the duties payable here are like-wise very 
advantageously settled by the Treaty of Commerce made 
with Portugal in the late times (1654) and now confirmed by 
the late treaty of alliance.’ 


` 


Portugal then offered only limited resistance of British economic 
encroachments prior to 1750. 


A vigorous effort to diminish British influence was attempted by 
Sebastião José de Carvalho e Melo, the Marquis of Pombal and 
dominant minister of Portugal between 1750 and 1777. In order to 
strengthen the metropolis, Pombal directed policies aimed at three 
major goals: (1) the more efficient exploitation of the empire, 
(2) maximum encouragement to Portuguese merchants and 
manufacturers in the metropolis, hence, (3) self-sufficiency to offset 
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powerful British interests in many areas of the national economy." 
Pombal’s modernization plan depended on reaching these three 
objectives. The constant decline in gold production after 1760 
(Table 1 shows crown revenues and production trends), which 
reduced Crown revenues derived from the mining industry, stimulated 
the Crown to seek new economic activities. Growing cotton was 
such an endeavor. Moreover, the ambitious plans to establish a 
domestic manufacturing sector rested on the success of the fiber 
in Brazil. 


Large scale cultivation in Pernambuco, Maranhão, and Bahia in 
the 1770s led to installing a metropolitan textile industry. Portuguese 
planners envisioned the vertical integration of the cotton industry 
from planter to manufacturer. Cotton was the basic item in the 
industrialization of the mother country along classically mercantilist 
lines. Brazil supplied the raw material and Portuguese industrialists 
dispatched finished cotton products to the Atlantic areas of the 
empire. However, the Portuguese textile industry was unable to, 
consume most Brazilian cotton.” England, consequently, purchased 
sixty-five percent of Brazilian cotton available in the international 
market.” By 1805 cotton was the second most important Brazilian 

export.® Such large quantities entered Portugal that the metropolis 
“ remitted an average of slightly more than 100,000 pounds sterling in 


bullion annually to northeastern and northern Brazil from 1796 


to 18051º. i 
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Increasing cotton exports from Portugal to England aided 
Manchester manufacturers in demanding a new commercial accord 
to replace the Mathuen Treaty. The British industrialists considered 
the 1703 agreement to be outdated!?. The British argued that 
England was the principal market for Brazilian cotton and Portugal 
should reciprocate by permitting the sale of English cottons. 
Moreover, after the 1780s those objectives were clear and the policies 
reflected British desires. Great Britain’s cotton producers strongly 
wanted, in addition to an open Portuguese market for manufactured 
products, a “‘free’’ Brazil in order to gain access to cheaper raw 
materials, notably cotton. Despite intense pressure, all English 
cotton goods were banned from entering the Portuguese empire 
until after the Court arrived in Rio de Janeiro. The Treaty of 
February 19, 1810 opened the empire to British traders by permitting 
the entry of unrestricted quantities of cotton products from Great 
Britain**. This commercial agreement ended the protection of 
Portuguese manufacturers. The domestic textile sector suffered an 
irreversible decline due to British competetion. 


The Portuguese textile industry played a vital role in industriliza- 
tion because increased production resulted from the protection of 
„the home and empire markets. Textile producers owed much of 
their success to a steady source of reasonably priced Brazilian cotton, 
royal subsidies and the attention and efforts of the Crown. The 
industry supplied increasingly larger quantities to the home market 
in the 1780s and the Brazilian and African markets between 1790 and 
1807. As can be seen in Table 2, peak production was reached 
around 1800. Thereafter, Portuguese manufacturers encountered 
such strong competition that production declined seriously by 1807. 
Domestic producers lost a significant share of the Portuguese empire 
market due to substantial and legal imports of Indian cotton goods 
from Goa into the empire and the redoubled, British, contraband 
efforts throughout the Lusitanian world. Furthermore, Portuguese 
industry consisted primarily of small, inefficient plants, which only 


11. Kenneth R. Maxwell, Conflicts and Conspiracies: Brazil and Portugal, 
1750-1808 (Cambridge, England, 1973), pp. 170-181 ; Tratado de commercio 
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survived with subsidies and protected markets. Finally, despite 
impressive growth until 1800, the nascent industry rarely adapted 


new technology or constructed large plants utilizing economy 
of scale. ° : 


Increased demand and higher prices for agricultural products 
provided and maintained Brazilian plantation owners and important 
merchants in prosperity from 1785 to 1820. In addition, a fourfold 
increase in exports from Brazil to Portugal was an impressive feature 
of Luso-Brazilian development between 1777 and 18071°. The 
results were stronger commercial ties between the metropolis and the 
colony because sharply higher Brazilian exports permitted increased 
Brazilian imports. The extraordinary, Brazilian, export growth, 
accounting for sixty to sixty-five percent of total Portuguese exports 
to the International market (in Table 3 are presented the major 
areas of the empire, the exports of the areas in the international 
market and the percentage of area’s exports to total Portuguese 
exports), was the principal factor in the markedly improved balances 
of trade and payments situat:ons of both Portugal and her empire at 
the close of the colonial period. Portugal had a balance of trade 
surplus and a balance of payments deficit in the international market 
and balances of trade and payments deficits with her empire. Brazil 
enjoyed a strong balance of trade surplus with Portugal and a 
moderate balance of payments surplus with Portugal at the end of the 
eighteenth century.t* Rising exports vastly improved the position 
in the balances. Consequeatly, much less bullion was needed to 
settle accounts in Europe from 1790 to 1820 than in previous periods 
of the eighteenth century. 


Brazil was the major gold producer in the world in the eighteenth 
century. The highest production occurred between 1720 and 1770 
after which a pronounced decline began (Table 1 shows the down- 
ward trend from the peak in the 1750s)**. Bullion became a critical 
item in Portuguese commerce because imports regularly were larger 
than exports throughout most of the eighteenth century. Deficits 


13. Bauss, “Rio de Janeiro,” p. 333. 
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were settled in gold. At the end of the colonial era, despite the 
decline in: mining activity, there was a dramatic change in the flow 
of gold. The Center-South, particularly Minas Gerais, continued to 
export gold to Portugal through Rio de Janeiro, which regularly 
shipped slightly more than ninety percent of the colony's output. 
As can be seen in Table 4, the pronounced increase in agricultural 
exports, especially cotton, in the Northeast and North facilitated a 
large imbalance in trade. Portugal, thus, remitted gold. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, gold was still a relatively 
important Brazilian export accounting for eleven and one-quarter 
percent of exports to Portugal from 1796 to 18057®. At the same 
time, bullion flow. within the Portuguese empire was almost equal. 
Portugal received 430,000 pounds sterling worth of gold from central 
Brazil and dispatched 470,000 pounds sterling of silver, primarily to 
Goa and the remainder in gold to the northern half of Brazil?”. 
England, which had received the most gold during the mining boom, 
continued to accept bullion until at least 1816, as is presented in 
Table 5. England always enjoyed a balance of payments surplus 
over Portugal because Lusitanian exports were lower than the total 
of British exports, “invisible trade” such as shipping and insurance 
and the smuggling trade. 


Lisbon, one of the world’s greatest ports when measured by 
tonnage, shipping and total exports and imports at the time, was 
also a major market for the exchange of precious metals and a 
monetary center. Between 1790 and 1820, the city served as a 
‘major clearing house for gold and silver transactions needed in 
international trade; Lisbon also despatched, perhaps, the largest 
quantities of bullion to the Indian market. Lisbon’s dominant 
commercial position in the empire was strengthened by the Crown 
policy to channel the export and import trade to one port. In 
addition, a mercantilist system required centralized administration 
and authority. The Crown, therefore, attained significant control, 
especially the collection of duties, taxes, fees, charges and other 
customs costs. Before 1808 the port of Lisbon enjoyed between_ 
80 to 90 percent of Portugal’s international trade (this included the 
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17. Ibid., p. 364. 
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colonies exports to and imports from European sources via Lisbon), 
approximately 65 to 70 percent of the trade between Portugal and 
and Brazil and 100 percent of the trade between Portugal and 
India.*º Lisbon, moreover, served as a major distribution center 
for Indian goods, perhaps, the largest in Europe outside of London. 
Lisbon also had 100 percent of the trade between Portugal and 
Africa. Finally, products which were Crown monopolies, such as 
ivory, Brazilwood and tobacco, went exclusively to Lisbon. Between 
1796 and 1807 Lisbon was a neutral port ; consequently, commerce 
more than doubled. The transshipment of goods between European 
areas (non-empire) in Lisbon accounted for almost ten percent or 
450,000 pounds sterling of the total Portuguese international trade 
(see Table 3). * 


Lisbon was a key bullion resupply depot, possibly the biggest in 
Europe. After 1790 the city sent impressive quantities of silver to 
Europe, North America and North Africa.'º Much larger silver 
exports went to India than Europe. Bullion exports from Lisbon were 
substantial in the period from 1790 to 1820 (Table 5 shows major 
destinations of bullion, almost always silver, exported from Lisbon.). 


Lisbon's pronounced trade and prosperity, largely stimulated by 
neutrality, led to the city being the weakest point in Napoleon's 
Continental System. The Portuguese Crown refused to close the 
port. Therefore, the French seized Lisbon in November, 1807. 
However, they failed to capture the Crown, which had already 
sailed from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro. The latter then became the 
political and economic center of the Portuguese empire until 1821. 
The Crown's departure from Lisbon resulted in radical changes and 
profound transformations throughout the Portuguese empire beginn- 
ing in 1808. à 


The price of British protection, support and recognition was that 
Portugal “agreed” to permit free trade throughout the empire and 
accepted the attendant consequences. Moreover, in opening the 


18. ““Balancas gerais do commercio,” BN/SM,.I-6, 4, 8-26 ; II-18, 4, 15-25 ; 
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ports of Brazil to trade with all “friendly nations” (countries 
opposed to Napoleon), the British obtained preferential rights and 
the lowest import duties, even lower than the Portuguese rates.*° 
The Treaty of 1810 allowed Great Britain, for the first time, to sell 
finished cotton goods throughout the empire. Because the prices of 
British cottons were lower than similar Portuguese goods, which, 
prior to 1810, enjoyed the protected Brazilian market in a mercantilist 
system, Portuguese manufacturing production declined appreciably 
due to British competition. Table 2 shows the results of a protected 
and unprotected market. Thus, Portugal’s hopes of industrialization 
came to an end. 


Providing approximately ninety percent of imported fabrics, 
England and India were the only large-scale textile suppliers of 
Brazil and Angola from 1810 to 1820. This was indeed a unique 
circumstance ; a mother country and her largest colony supplied 
almost all the textiles needed in another empire. The situation, how- 
` ever, was incompatible because British manufacturers would never: 
admit, voluntarily, Indian producers as partners or competitors in the 
Brazilian market. British imperialists and free traders suppressed 
the Indian textile interests. The British deliberately enacted fiscal 
and commercial policies aimed at hindering Indian manufacturing 
development in South Asia and eliminating Indian competition from 
Brazil as well as Spanish America*?. Consequently, British indus- 
trialists gained almost total control of the Brazilian market in the 
1820s. British domination was also assured by diplomatic agreement. 


The Anglo-Brazilian Treaty of November 10, 1827 legally guaran- 
teed continued British supremacy in supplying manufactured goods, 
The treaty “which, by fixing a maximum import duty, forced Brazil 
into a freetrade policy for the benefit of British imports whose price 
or quality could easily undersell equivalent goods produced domes- 
tically...”22. In short, Indian producers were eliminated by treaty 
as well as competitive advantage and future British competitors were 
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placed at a serious disadvantage. Great Britain’s success in attaining 
industrial and commercial predominance was, in large measure, due 
to her exploitation of the Portuguese empire. The British also 


utilized South Asia to the maximum in order to reach her imperial 
ends. 


The integration of Portuguese India into the empire’s commercial 
structure after 1783 provided trading interests and the Crown with 
new sources of income. Merchants and shippers gained access to new 
markets. Moreover, the Portuguese possessions on the west coast of 
India were well located to take advantage of rising trade and econo- 
mic activities. In order to establish a strong, dynamic position the 
Portuguese implemented a policy which was a radical and innovative 
departure from mercantilism. Portugal declared Diu and Daman 
as “semi”-free trade ports. Low export and import duties on all 
goods produced and purchased in the Indian Ocean basin and China 
facilitated commerce. In addition, foreign shippers were encouraged 
to trade, resupply and transship the merchandise in Portuguese 
ports, especially Goa. The Portuguese trade policy was a distinct 
success because Goa exported almost fifteen percent of the total 
exports of the Portuguese colonies to the metropolis by 1800.º* 


The trade policy and the measures to be employed to achieve the 
desired goals were presented in the alvaras (royal decrees) of January 
8, 1783 for Goa and November 20, 1788 for Diu and Daman.ºt 
Prior to 1783 exorbitant duties severely limited trade between Goa 
and Portugal. Imposts were sixty-one percent in Goa in addition 
to taxes collected in Lisbon. Almost all ships plying the Indian 
Ocean avoided the three Portuguese enclaves because profits were 
much easier to obtain in other cities. Portuguese ships also avoided 
these small colonial ports*’. High duties further discouraged 
European shippers because the fee for transshipping Asian cargo to 
Portuguese ships for delivery to Lisbon was thirty-two percent.?º 
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After 1783 Portuguese policy greatly expanded trade with India by 
eliminating export-import duties on all Portuguese goods. In'addi- 
tion, all items originating between the Cape of Good Hope and 
China and carried by European and other shippers to Portuguese 
Indian ports were exempt from imposts.º*? 


These measures strongly favoured vested' Lisbon interests. 
Portuguese shippers gained considerably because all goods exported 
or reexported from Portuguese India to Europe had to be carried in 
Portuguese vessels to Lisbon. The Lisbon merchant community, 
Portuguese and foreign, profitted from importing large quantities of 
Asian products. These items were then resold at a considerable 
market in port Portugal or reexported to the Brazilian and European 
markets. The Crown gained new and lucrative resources of income. 
All merchandise reexported from foreign vessels in India destined for 
Portugal was taxed a four percent transshipment fee. Additional duties 
were collected in Lisbon at the Casa das Indias. The Crown taxed 
all goods bound for areas outside the Portuguese empire a twenty 
percent levy and an additional four percent transshipment charge, 
twenty-nine percent for Portugal, and twenty-nine percent plus all 
export taxes in Lisbon on cargo for Brazil and Africa. The dizima 
(ten percent duty) on all Asian goods exported from Portuguese 
India to the empire via Lisbon, however, was waived**, 


The new Portuguese commercial policy had an immediate, and 
positive impact, Prior to 1783 Goa handled little trade and was a 
practically closed port. In addition there were one or two ships 
(the very maximum) from Brazil per year carrying a relatively small 
amount of tobacco.?º This trading situation changed dramatically. 
Between 1784 and 1788, twenty-four Portuguese ships took on cargo 
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in Goa bound for Lisbon?º, As early as 1785 five Portuguese 


vessels put into Calcutta. Thereafter Portuguese advances were 
rapid. 


Even though Portuguese policy greatly facilitated and exports 
rose, more important factors accounted for the unprecedented trade 
after 1790. The extremely pronounced increase in piecegoods 
exports and aggressive Portuguese trading practices in British 
controlled markets were the major factors in the enormous increase 


in trade between India and Portugal in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. 


Luso-Brazilian shippers traded extensively in Calcutta, linking 
the Indian port to Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro. As can be seen in 
Table 6, the export and import growth of Calcutta with Portugal 
and Brazil was impressive until 1820. Significant quantities of 
Calcutta exports went to Goa for transshipment to Lisbon. In 1796 
approximately seventy percent of Goan exports came from Calcutta. 
Trade with Bombay was facilitated by the Portuguese businessman, 
Miguel de Lima e Souza. He was a major figure in the Bombay 
cotton trade as well as other enterprises**, Lima e Souza worked 
closely ‘with the English East India Company in both legal and illicit 
trade and also maintained close connections in Goan trade and 
commerce in the 1760s and 1770s. Lima e Souza, probably, was 
the most influential Portuguese in Indian commercial circles**. 
Portuguese merchants, by offering better prices than the English, 
made a determined attempt to obtain a share of the Surat market in 
the 1790s. British traders expressed alarm at these Portuguese 
initiatives**. Portuguese audacity and success motivated the Crown 
to attempt establishing a private trading company in Goa in the late 
1790s. Although commerce continued to increase, there was little 
enthusiasm for such a firm among the Goan merchants. The Crown 
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abandoned the idea in 1800**. Goan merchants, probably, opposed 


direct Crown participation and there was little need for royal 
assistance. Portugal’s foreign policy guaranteed trade. 


Portuguese neutrality until 1807 was a major factor contributing 
to the rapid expansion of the Portuguese Indian trade. Portuguese 
merchants and shippers gained additional trade and commerce, 
principally from the British. Furthermore, the English East India 
Company and private English traders encountered higher freight and 
insurance rates due to the warº*. Portuguese shippers thus enjoyed 
a competitive advantage in transportation costs. Consequently, 
Goa benefitted as a trade center and Asian exports increased to 
Lisbon. Between 1793 and 1807 Portuguese shippers ranked second 
to Americans among the neutral carriers of Indian exports and 
imports*®. Portugal, moreover, offered distinct advantages over 
other carriers. Portuguese transportation rates were significantly 
lower, being thirty-three to fifty percent below those costs of the 
British*”. Goa offered storage facilities to traders transshipping 
cargo. Finally, a merchant dealing in Asian merchandise despatched 
from Goa to Lisbon on a Portuguese vessel had the right to 
reexport his goods from Lisbon to any point in the Portuguese 
empire*®. - ‘ 

In addition to the Portuguese empire, Asian exports went to 
the international market, especially the European areas of Italy, 
Hamburg and Spain**. Europeans bought primarily Indian 
piecegoods, significant quantities of tea as well as small amounts of 
spices. The monetary value of products sent to various markets is 
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presented in Table 7. Brazil, Portuguese Africa and the Atlantic 
islands, the Madeiras and Azores, purchased large quantities of 
textiles and fabrics. Indian cotton goods accounted for approximately - 
ninety-five percent of the monetary value of the Asian products sold 
in the colonies*®. In summary, about eighty percent of Asian 
exports from Goa went to areas in the Portuguese empire and the 
remaining twenty percent to the European market. 


The Portuguese Crown, shippers and traders were the major 
beneficiaries of the trade policies instituted, in South Asia in 1783. 
The Crown received considerable revenue from the Asian trade. 
Between 1794 and 1809 the sum of 3,135,000 pounds sterling was 
collected by the Royal Treasury**. The Portuguese merchant marine, 
which ranked ninth in the world in total tonnage, gained‘ a lucrative 
shipping monopoly between Goa and Lisbon**. Portuguese shippers 
were also quite active in Calcutta's trade. Lisbon merchants 
benefitted as exports rose from an insignificant volume in 1780 to 
560,000 pounds sterling in 1800. In addition to profits, commissions 
and charges levied on reexports, merchants also gained by selling 
marine insurance. Private English merchants and shippers also 
profittedt*. They employed Portuguese vessels to bring British 
Indian goods to Lisbon. In this way, traders during periods of 
hostilities, lowered the transportation costs and increased the safety 
factor. The English, in this situation, used Portuguese neutrality for 
the protection of their own products instead of British shipping. 
What, if any, quantity of English East India Company goods 
were introduced into Lisbon in this manner is an important but 
unanswered question. 


y 


Although a number of groups profitted handsomely from the 
India trade and Asian products, one major Portuguese interest 
suffered a decline in profit margins and lost potential business. The 
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domestic textile industry was compromised for the benefit of other 
Portuguese vested interests. Portuguese manufacturers, consequently, 
encountered marked competition from Indian producers in the 
empire, especially Brazilt*, This was the major weakness of the 
trade policy of 1783 and a severe blow to the Portuguese manufac- 
turing sector. 


Textiles were the most important Brazilian import from Portugal, 
accounting for approximately seventy percent of total imports from 
the metropolis at the close of the colonial period**. Portuguese 
fabrics represented thirty-six percent of the total, European, [Sic] more 
than three-fourths from British mills, were Twenty-five percent [Sic] 
and Indian textiles had thirteen percent**. Therefore, the domestic 
Portuguese industry easily supplied more manufactured goods to the 
Brazilian market than European and Indian sources. Conversely, 
Brazil was the biggest market for Portuguese manufacturers. 


Portugal’s Indian trade policy stimulated a dramatic increase in 
exports from Goa and, consequently, large quantities of Asian 
goods, especially Indian cottons, went to other areas of the empire, 
particularly Portugal, Brazil and Angola, or the international market. 
Almost all the Asian exports to Brazil and Angola were Indian 
textiles. In short, exports from Goa, products needed and sold in 
many areas bordering the Atlantic, facilitated the commercial 
integration of the empire. As can be seen in Table 7, Brazil was the 
major market for Indian piecegoods. In terms of increasing trade, 
the Portuguese policy initiated in 1783 was an outstanding success. 


The large-scale exports of Indian piecegoods to the colony 
produced negative effects on Brazilian manufacturers and smugglers. 
The Crown, by the Royal decree of January 5, 1785, prohibited 
manufacturing and closed all cotton producers making finished 
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goods, with the exception of the latter group making fazendas 
grossas (coarse materials)*”. The justification given by the Crown 
was that Brazil had to be maintained exclusively as a market for the 
domestic Portuguese industry and European and Indian textiles 
re-exported from Lisbon. The Crown argument was extremely 
superficial as Brazilian industry was insignificant and opportunities 
for growth quite limited. The small size of the Brazilian textile 
“industry” is shown by the fact that only twenty-three looms were 
disbanded in Rio de Janeiro and sent to Portugal**. Nevertheless, 
the Crown demonstrated that the Brazilian market was of greater 
concern to Portugal than the welfare of the residents in the colony. 


The major Crown goal of the January 5, 1785 decree, however, 
was greater control over smugglers because the sales of contraband 
textiles undermined the commercial structure. The overriding 
consideration was the belief that a decline in illicit trade would 
create necessary markets for the Portuguese textile industry and 
foreign fabrics sent from Lisbon. In a separate decree issued the 
same day, the Crown, in a detailed examination, showed smuggling 
to be one of the major problems and Great Britain to be the biggest 
culprit*?. The 1785 measure aimed at contraband [Sic] had limited 
success. By the 1790s the British introduced even larger quantities of 
illegal goods. In closing increased smuggling and Indian imports, 
trades with strong British interests were major factors which first 
curtailed the growth of the Portuguese textile industry. These same 
factors were responsible, in large part, for the decline of Portuguese 
manufacturing after 1800. 


Indian piecegoods played significant role in Angola, and perhaps 
in other areas of Africa, as important mediums of exchange. 
Textiles were the largest single product purchased and Angolan 
imports by area were thirty-three percent from India, twenty-four 
percent from Portugal, twenty-three percent from Brazil and twenty 
“percent were European re-exports from Portugal between 1785 and 
1797:º. Indian cotton goods entered Portugal at competitive prices 


47. Britto, Pontos de partida, pp. 170-184 
48. Ibid., pp. 186-187. 

49. Ibid., pp. 170-184. 

50. Bauss, “Rio de Janeiro”, p. 357. 
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and earned a profit. Piecegoods then sold at a considerable markup 
throughout the empire. However, European products, and by 
extension Indian goods, commanded prices considerably higher in 
Africa than in the Americas5*. This was advantageous to Brazilian 
traders who controlled approximately eighty percent of the Angolan 
trade. Since profit margins on the large quantities of piecegoods 
exported from Rio de Janeiro to Luanda were substantial, Indian 
cotton goods occupied an important position in the trade5*. The 
resale of Indian products was crucial to the Brazilian balance of 
payments position with Angola. 


Indian manufacturers, censequently, clothed important segments 
of the population of South America, Portugal, Africa and the 
Atlantic islands. In this way the Indian textile industry diversified 
its markets, enjoyed limited protection and controlled almost twenty 
percent of the Brazilian textile market. This situation, however, 
was short lived and changed completely in 1810. Thereafter, British 
free traders gained the right to sell their cotton products in the 
Portuguese empire. This led to direct confrontation between British 
and Indian mannfacturers for control of textile exports to the 
Portuguese empire. 


Portugal’s Indian policy, which began in 1783, gave England 
the legal right to introduce her coleay’s cotton goods into the 
entire Portuguese empire. The British cotton manufacturers, 
however, were forced to wait until 1810 to gain access to the same 
market, Thus, Portugal permitted British. India to sell cotton 
products at Goa, and refused England the same right at Lisbon. The 
major reasons, however, for export growth were increased demand 
and higher prices due to the European wars. The British viewed 


51. Richard Bean, “A Note on the Relative importance of Slaves and Gold 


in West African Exports”, Journal of African History, XV, number 3 
(July, 1974), 354. 


_ 52. Ibid. ; Joseph C. Miller of the University of Virginia pointed out to me 
that approximately eighty percent of the ships entering Angola came 
from Brazil and the remainder from Portugal. Brazil was the major 
supplier of Angola. Miller’s data is based on intensive research in the 
major archives of Luanda and Lisbon. For example, from 1796 to 1807, 
Angola received 239 ships from Brazil and 50 from Portugal. Conver- 
sations with Miller, Rio de Janeiro, August, 1977. 
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Indian piecegoods sold in the Portuguese empire from the pragmatic 
point of view. Trade and profit made by Indian producers in an 
area closed to British cotton manufactures was better than none. 


In times of war or peace in the same market, Indian cotton 
producers were unwanted competitors of Manchester interests. The 
British, either mercantilists or free traders, would never have 
admitted Indian manufacturers as rivals in the South American 
market. This, nevertheless, did happen after 1810 for a period of 
almost twenty years in South America5®. The Anglo-Indian trade 
competition in Brazil, Argentina and elsewhere in the continent 
probably had a negative influence on British opinion. 


The beginning of free trade in Brazil in 1808, the legal introduc- 
tion of British cotton fabrics throughout the portuguese empire in 
1810, the introduction of free trade in the River Plate in 1810 and 
soon after in much of Spanish America, probably, were instrumental 
factors in the formulation of British policy towards Indian manufac- 
turers. The Indian textile industry, therefore, underwent critical 
structural changes. British actions were direct and particularly 
swift after 1810. For example, thereafter, Indian cottons competing 
with Manchester fabrics was unacceptable to the English. In 1792 
British industrialists in India produced only 165 pounds sterling 
worth of textiles. Textile production advanced, however, 175, 306 
pounds sterling in value in 181154. In twenty years British interests 
in India firmly established themselves and gained limited [Sic] impor- 
tance. The British drive to industrialize the colony accelerated con- 
siderably with the opening of India to free traders in 181355. Thereafter, 
the English actively engaged in curtailing support, establishing barriers 
and implementing measures aimed at hindering and eventually under- 
mining the domestic Indian industrial sector. Higher duties on exported 
piecegoods, internal taxes on cottons and the refusal by British 
industrialists to sell machines to Indian textile manufacturers, were 
among the regulations and practices employed to attain this goal5®. 


53. Platt, Latin America and British Trade, pp. 3-61. 

54. Tripathi, Trade and Finance, p. 131. 

55. Philips, East India Company, p. 79. 

56. Ibid., pp. 75-76: Tripathi, Trade and Finance, pp. 158-159, 
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Reducing the industrial production of the Indian manufacturers 
enabled British industrialists in England and India to expand 
operations in two large markets. The elimination of Indian rivals 
in South America, parts of Africa and a few areas in the European 
market, notably Portugal, meant even greater profits in most of the 
former Portuguese and Spainsh empires. The opening of the Indian 
subcontinent to direct competition from both Indian-based British 
interests and overseas Britsh mill owners signified formidable 
competition at a time domestic Indian producers retrenched [Sic]. 
The methods employed by the British assured them of a competitive 
advantage. By 1830 British industrialists enjoyed a strong position 
in South Asia. 


Even though in 1808 the Crown rescinded the decree of January 
5, 1785 prohibiting manufacturing in Brazil, the textile industry 
failed to develop by the late 1820s. A combination of factors 
hindered the establishment of a Brazilian industrial sector. At the 
outset, Brazilians, Portuguese and foreigners demonstrated little 
enthusiasm for a textile industry. This lack of interest was 
understandable because British and Indian manufacturers sold their 
goods at low prices. Tariff protection had only the minium support. 
Hipolito da Costa, the outstanding exception, suggested protection to 
“industry along American lines enunciated by Alexander Hamilton’. 
Under these circumstances only the Crown had the necessary resources 
and power for such an undertaking. The Crown, consequently, 
established a small factory at Lagoa Rodrigo de Freitas in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1819°®. The plant remained in operation until 1822. High 
costs put the products at a competitive disadvantage with foreign 
imports. 


The Brazilian textile industry, furthermore, received little 
assistance from the major supporters of the Crown. Thus, the most 
powerful elements generally showed minimum interest or opposition 
to manufacturing. The principal Luso-Brazilian merchants were in 
the export-import trade. Many merchants accepted the simple 


57. Nicia Vilella Luz, “A politica de D. Joao VI e a primeira tentativa de 
industrializacao no Brasil”, paper presented at the III Simposio dos 
Professores Universitarios em Sao Paulo, 1961, (mimeograph), pp. 2-3. 


58. Ibid., p. 7. 
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explanation that a flourishing Brazilian textile -industry would 
probably result in a decline in imports. The merchants overlooked 
the fact that new opportunities would be presented due to industry. 
The trade between Goa and Lisbon was a good example showing 
that greater profits were in trade than in industry. At best, the 
merchants displayed the minimum support. Brazilian plantation 
owners, in general, opposed 2 manufacturing sector. Their criticism 
was that goods in a free rrade area were lower than Crown 
subsidized items. In short, the «agricultural sector demanded the 
lowest possible prices. British interests opposed any plan that 
represented a potential source of competition®®. 


A fine indication of royal interest is a review of the venture at 
Lagoa Rodrigo de Freitas. The small plant functioned less than 
three years and then ceased operations. The Portuguese Crown 
lacked conviction and provided only limited assistance. Expenditures 
were small, In addition, the Crown may have deliberately appeared 
favorable to industry to maintain the support, or silence, of a few 
economic nationalists. Alsc, the Crown knew very well the 
frustrations encountered in atrempting to establish and then protect 
a domestic textile industry in Portugal from the 1770s to 1807. 
During the previous period the British repeatedly applied pressure. 
In Rio de Janeiro the British were more formidable. Furthermore, 
the Portuguese Crown refused to antagonize staunch royal supporters. 
Therefore, the beginnings of the Brazilian textile industry were 
delayed until the 1840s. 


Indian textile exports to Brazil rose significantly due to the free 
trade measures initiated in 1808. Brazil became, thereafter, the 
major market in the Portuguese empire for Indian items. Indian 
manufactures also increased because Brazilian officials permitted . 
unlimited quantities of piecegoods to enter. Since prices declined and 
profit margins remained the same, the competitive advantage and 
trade position of Indian goods improved. This situation applied to 
all competitors, except the Eritish, who gained an equal or better 
commercial advantage. Freight and insurance costs declined because 
the voyage was considerably shorter and safer. Moreover, the 
collection of duties and transshipment charges ended in Lisbon on 


59. Ibid., pp. 3-6. 
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products destined for Brazil. Customs in Brazil were substantially 
lower when compared to Portugal. Therefore, a substantial reduction 
in costs to the benefit of Indian producers and Brazilian consumers 
occurred. In addition, the Portuguese shipping monopoly came to 
an abrupt close. British shippers transported most Asian goods while 
Americans were a distant second. Some Portuguese and Brazilian 
vessels occasionally engaged in the trade. 


Brazil imported Asian goods valued at between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 pounds sterling annually from 1810 to 1820°°. Indian 
textiles, moreover, accounted for ninety-five percent of total Asian 
imports. Tables 6 and 7 show the yearly Brazilian volume of rising 
imports from, Calcutta and the declining trade of Asian products 
from Lisbon after 1808. Most piecegoods in the Angolan market 
were re-exports from merchants in Rio de Janeiro. This trade 
averaged approximately 50,000 pounds sterling per year®’. The 
Brazilian figures included the Angolan data. 


Portugal purchased primarily Indian cottons as well as tea and 
spices. The former metropolis imported an average of 600,000 
pounds sterling worth of Asian products per year between 1810 and 
1820. As can be seen in Table 7, a significant percentage of these 
items continued to be transshipped from Lisbon after 1808 to other 
destinations at the considerable markup over the Portuguese price. 
Calcutta accounted for approximately thirty to fifty percent of 
Asian imports entering Lisbon from 1810 to 1820, as seen in Tables 
6 and 7. 


Limited quantities of Asian goods went from Lisbon to the inter- 
national market. Asian exports increased from a yearly value of 
140,000 pounds sterling between 1796 and 1805 to 350,000 pounds 


60., Bengal Commercial Reports in Tripathi, Trade and Finance, passim; 
J. B. von Spix and K. F. P. von Martius, Travels in Brazil in the Years 
1817-1820, 2 vols. (London, 1824), I, 192-196 ; John Luccock, Notes on 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Shouthern Parts of Brazil; Taken during a 
Residence of Ten Years in That Country, from 1808 to 1818 (London, 
1820), pp. 594-595 ; T. W. Keeble, Commercial Relations between British 
Overseas Territories and South America, 1806-1914 (London, 1970), 
pp. 10-15. 


61. Bauss, “Rio de Janeiro”, p. 357. 
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sterling worth of items in the period from 1815 to 1820 (This growth 
is presented in Tables 3 and 7). Most of the exports were piecegoods 
followed by significant amounts of tea. Spices were a distant third 
in value. 


The Indian textile sector sent an annual average of between 
900,000 and 1,500,000 pounds ‘sterling worth of goods to the 
Portuguese empire in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
In the same period the total value of Asian goods annually 
despatched was approximately 1,300,000 to 1,800,000 pounds sterling. 
Cotton goods represented seventy-five to eighty percent of all goods. 
An examination of Tables 6 and 7 illustrates that the peak volume 
of Indian exports to Brazil and Portugal was between 1815 and 
1820. This boom resulted from the termination of the Napoleonic 
Wars. 


Brazilian and Portuguese merchants generally .paid in bullion 
and specie for their Asian purchases. The Luso-Brazilian empire 
only sent small quantities of goods to India. Brazil sent 500,000 to 
1,000,000 pounds sterling of silver, gold and coin annually to South 
Asia®*, There was usually a pronounced lack of specie in a 
Brazilian area for an indefinite period after ships returned to India. 
In the same decade from 1810 to 1820, Portugal remitted a yearly 
average of between 300,000 pounds sterling and a top of almost 
900,000 pounds sterling in 1816 as is demonstrated in Tables 5 and 6. 
In the twelve years following the arrival of the Portuguese Court in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1808, Brazil and Portugal sent a combined annual 
total of between 800,000 and 1,500,000 pounds sterling in precious 
metals to Calcutta, Bombay and Goa, 


The Luso-Brazilian empire was, perhaps, the largest supplier of 
bullion to India from 1790 to 1820. Sincethere were no other Euro- 
pean nations and colonies despatching such impressive [Sic] to South 
Asia, possibly only China and the United States may have rivalled or 
surpassed the Lusitanians in remittances to India in this thirty year 
period'*. British industrial strength placed England in the position 





62. Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil, I 192-196 ; Luccock, Notes on Rio de 
Janeiro, pp. 594-595. 

63. The United States was the largest neutral carrier in Índia and much 
larger than Portugal and Brazil combined in the exports and imports of 
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of remitting little, if anything, to India. Furthermore, the rami- 
fications of sharply higher British manufacturing productivity in the 
world’s free trade areas in peace time were significantly felt in most 
regions by the mid-1820s. 


The end of trade between India and the major Portuguese 
speaking areas, Brazil and Portugal, by 1830, demonstrated the 
expanded strength of free trade and the increased concentration of 
industrial power in western Europe, particularly Great Britain. 
When a manufacturing sector declined or ceased operations, nations, 
colonies and regions increasingly emphasized the production of 
agricultural products and raw materials. The “liberal” division of 
labour, however, was not the best for all. The separation of 
production facilitated further underdevelopment in the previously 
undeveloped areas. India, Brazil and Portugal lapsed under more 
foreign control and greater dependency. A short interpretative 
summary, hopefully, will clarify these general observations. 


A radical departure from the established mercantilist policy in 
1783 opened the Portuguese empire, on the west coast of India, to 
large quantities of Asian products, especially cotton goods. The 
Portuguese enclaves became low duty “open” ports to ships of all 
nations. The Portuguese permitted all items produced in the area 


extending from Cape Town to Canton to enter their Indian 
possessions, 


A pronounced increase in the demand for Indian piecegoods was 
an important, development in South Asia, in large part, due to 
the Anglo-French conflicts between 1793 and 1815. Higher sales of 
cotton goods, fabrics and other items enabled Asian manufacturers 
to enjoy a prolonged period of export growth until the cessation of 
hostilities. Declining demand for Indian cottons after 1820 revealed 


Calcutta. 1 suspect that the Americans paid for mos? of their purchases 
in bullion or specie like the Europeans. Thus, Americans possibly 
introduced more bullion than Portuguese. See U.S. trade figures in the 
Bengal Commercial Reports in Tripathi, Trade and Finance, passim; 
China may have sent more bullion than the Portuguese. In 1805 China 
sent slightly more than one million pounds sterling of silver to India. 
“Various documentos relatives da India, ue a 1829”, JHGB, lata 81, 
document 3, fols. 102-109v. 
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the changed European economic situation. Indian manufacturers 
then lost their markets in Brazil, Portugal and Angola because the 
South Asian producers were unable to compete without the protec- 
tionism offered by mercantilism or the artificially high prices 
sustained during the war. Furthermore, the challenges presented by 
free trade and lower production costs in England, the latter arising 
from economy .of scale and technological innovations, were too 
strong. These factors combined and hastened the withdrawl of 
Indian and Portuguese manufactures from former markets. 


British industrialists received constant encouragement to compete 
against Indian textile interests for the South Asian market after 
1800. This policy signified a distinct shift in priorities and portended 
important internal changes. The British manipulated the colonial 
system so as to hinder “legally” Indian manufacturers, Thus, for 
example, the transfer of technology from English factory owners 
exclusively to British industrialists in India assured the latter group a 
clear competitive advantage. Lower production costs and conse- 
quently, cheaper priced finished products favoured the British. 


Great Britain’s industrialists benefitted substantially from the 
sharp decline in the domestic production of Indian and Portuguese 
manufacturers. The industrial sectors of both the colony, India, and 
the former metropolis, Portugal, hence, lost the capacity to contend 
successfully for much of their own home markets. Moreover, British 
manufacturers easily gained control of the Brazilian market. Prepon- 
derance was simplified because the Brazilian manufacturing sector 
was almost non-existent. The British consolidation of gains was 
impressive in the manner and speed of execution. First, the British 
dominated the Brazilian and Portuguese markets, Then the 
Manchester factory owners underpriced Indian cottons and forced 
their South Asian rivals from Brazil and Portugal in the late 1820s. 
Thereafter, the British repeated this tactic within India. 


Industrial strength and the largest navy made England the 
world’s leading power. However, free trade was the “driving force” 
-leading to British supremacy. Free trade accelerated underdevelop- 
ment as the'natural division of labor” reduced industrial activity in 
many undeveloped regions. These areas, then, were encouraged by 
liberals or coerced by commercial interests to expand the agricultural 
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sector or cease industrial activity. This is a common theme of 
Indian, Brazilian and Portuguese history in the nineteenth century. 


By 1830 India, Brazil and Portugal became even more closely 
established satellites of the British commercial empire. Due to 
free trade, these areas had less control over their own economic 
development. Joan Robinson wrote that “‘it seems after all that the 
free-trade doctrine is just a more subtle form of mercantilism. It is 
believed only by those who gain an advantage from it”®*. She 
further added that “they (the classicists) were arguing against the 
narrow nationalism of mercantilists in favour of a more far-sighted 
policy, but they were in favour of free trade because it was good for 
Great Britain, not because it was good for the world”®*. Dependency 
was firmly established in three continents. British interests reigned 
supreme. 


64. Joan Robinson, The Mercantilism Inaugural Lecture (Cambridge, 
England, 1966), p. 24. 


65. Joan Robinson Economic Philosophy (Garden City, 1964), p. 126. 
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Crown Revenues from Gold in Minas Gerais, Brazil (1752-1801) 


August 1 
to July 31 arrobas 
1752-53 107 
1753-54 118 
1754-55 117 
1755-56 114 
1756-57 110 
1757-58 88 
1758-59 116 
1759-60 97 
1760-61 111 
1761-62 102 
1762-63 82 
1763-64 99 
1764-65 93 
1765-66 85 
(Aug. 1-Dec 31-66) 46 
1767 87 
1768 84 
1769 84 
1770 92 
1771 80 
1772 82 
1773 78 
1774 75 
1775 74 
1776 76 

Source : 
do ouro.” 

Notes : 


pounds 
sterling 
185,185 
204,223 
202,492 
197,300 
190,377 
152,301 
203,296 
167,878 
192,108 
176,531 
141,917 
171,339 
160,955 
147,109 
80,739 
150,571 
145,379 
145,379 
158,379 
138,456 
141,917 
134,994 
129,802 
128,072 
131,533 


1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


arrobas 


70 
72 
72 
66 
72 
65 
62 
57 
52 
49 
42 
41 
43 
41 
4 
45 
48 
46 
39 
41 
43 
41 
38 
38 
36 


pounds 
sterling 
121,149 
124,610 
124,610 
114,226 
124,610 
112,495 
107,303 
98,650 
89,996 
84,804 
72,689 
70,958 
74,420 
70,958 
70,958 
77,881 
83,073 
79,612 
67,497 
70,958 
74,420 
70,958 
65,766 
65,766 
62,305 


Rendimento do Real Quinto de Minas Gerais (1752- 
1801) in Diogo Pereira Ribeiro de Vasconcellos, “Minas e quintos 


one arroba weighs thirty-two pounds 
one arroba had a value of 1,730'7 pounds sterling 


conversion to Portuguese monetary system : 


one pound sterling equalled 3,550 reis 


one arroba equalled 6º 1448000 reis 


Revista do Arquivo Público Mineiro, VI (1901), 964-965. 
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TABLE 2 
Portuguese Manufactures Exported to the Empire, 1796-1819 
(in pounds sterling) 
Brazil Africa Atlantic Islands 
Angola, Benguela, Cape Madeiras, Azores and 
Verde, Bissau and Cacheu smaller islands 

1796 483,418 3,495 6,716 
1797 786,179 4,955 9,083 
1798 1,146,046 7,922 8,004 
1799 1,548,697 20,536 13,796 
1800 1,046,637 13,691 18,602 
1801 1,103,585 12,439 12,438 
1802 935,341 28,569 11,363 
1803 756,274 16,918 7,514 
1804 915,892 25,246 9,211 
1805 685,448 16,430 8,078 
1806 513,228 22,393 3,494 
1807 not available Es 35 

1808 61,987 1,267 760 
1809 123,006 933 3,289 
1810 116,236 532 3,075 
1811. 107,012 432 2,243 
1812 105,985 2,130 1,828 
1813 152,376 982 1,821 
1814 not available K 5 

1815 249,015 8,887 4,112 
1816 318,296 2,782 4,134 
1817 301,068 7,668 5,849 
1818 356,447 13,216 6,886 
1819 329,581 11,146 8,483 


Source: “Balanças gerais do commércio de reyno de Portugal 
com os seus dominios e nações estrangeiras,” BN/SM, I-6, 4, 
8-26 ; 11-18, 4, 15-25 ; 11-12, 4, 2-5 ; 11-10, 4, 10; Arquivo Histórico 
de Itamaraty, 343/4/18, (1809). 


Note: 1 pound sterling equalled 3,550 réis. 
1 pound sterling equalled 8 sicca rupees. 
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TABLE 3 


Total Regional Exports as Percentage of Total Imperial Exports 
to the International Market, 1796-] 805 
(annual average) 


Region Fercentage Pounds Sterling 
Portugal 26.62 1,396,552 

Brazil 62.12 3,290,679 
Madeiras-Azores 0.07 3,974 

Asia 2.71 , 144,025 
Non-Empire 8.71 461.477 E 
Total * 99.97 5,296,707 


Source: “Balanças gerais do commércio de reyno de Portugal 
com os seus dominios a nações estrangeiras,” BN/SM, I-6, 4, 8-26. 


TABLE 4 


Private Bullion Movements between Brazil and Portugal, 
1796-1805 (in pounds sterling) 


Net Balance or 


Captaincies Net Deficit ( ) 
Rio de Janeiro 2,967,824 
Santos ; (1,326) 
Southern Half of Brazil 2,966,498 
Bahia 136,386 
Pernambuco (638,086) 
Maranhão (285,998) 
Pará (15,821) 
Paraiba (15,249) 
Ceará 127 
Northern Half of Brazil (818,641) 
Net Balance 2,147,857 
Average per year sent to Portugal 268,482 


(eight year average, excepting 
years 1803 and 1804-unavailable) 


Source: “Balanças gerais do commércio de reyno de Portugal 
com os seus dominios e nações estrangeiras”, BN/SM, 1-6, 4, 8-26, 
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TABLE 5 


Brazilian Bullion Exported to Portugal Compared to Bullion’ Sent 
from Portugal to India, England and the United States. 1796-1819 
(Private remittances) (in pounds sterling) 


Brazil to Portugal Portugal to Portugal to the 

Portugal to India England United States 
1796 522,843 1,714 112,270 29,952 
1797 14,072 119,424 ~ 86,334 6,230 
1798 340,470 123,109 60,132 18,616 
1799 559,923 - 756,406 126,197 108,343 
1800 682,124 765,881 105,214 129,464 
1801 632,694 249,113 246,461 44,709 
1802 454,685 . 330,760 103,481 34,546 
1803 368,851 - 357,139 not available not available 
1804 235,000 508,121 3 is 
1805 219,565 385,352 3 » 
1806 256,332 400,394 228,450 45,521 
1807 not available e Es 5 
1808 0 4,507 0 0 
1809 24,329 5,685 26,140 0 
1810 38,891 91,267 0 3,380 
1811 81,779 87,887, not available not avallable 
1812 90,781 46,935 0 429,224 
1813 70,652 27,492 0 0 
1814 not available 5 55 A 
1815 21,427 495,492 226,873 8,788 
1816 4,836 887,661 244,957 56,788 
1817 12,446 537,464 0 106,591 
1818 6.909 507,492 0 24,833 
1819 7,318 223,796 0 26,591 


Source: “Balanças gerais do commércio de reyno de Portugal 
com os seus dominios e nações estrangeiras”, BN/SM, I-6, 4, 8-26; 
1-18, 4, 15-25; IX-12, 4, 2-5; Il-10, 4, 10; Arquivo Histórico 
de Itamaraty, 343/4/18 (1809). 

Note : 99 percant of the bullion from Brazil to Portugal was gold. 
99 percent of the bullion from Portugal to India, England, the 
United States and other areas was silver. 


There was no breakdown of bullion by weight or the ratio of silver 
to gold. Between 1700 and 1830 the ratio varied from 13/17 to [Sic]. 
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TABLE 7 


Asian Products Exported to Portugal Compared to Re-exported 
Asian Products from Lisbon to the Empire and other Areas, 1796-1819 
(in pounds sterling) 


Exported to Re-exported Re-exported Re-exported Re-exported 
Portugal to Brazil to Africa to Atlantic to North 


Islands Atlantic 

1796 469,595 296,728 60,375 1,911 78,291 
1797 294,814 500,632 40,616 1,276 84,936 
1798 467,340 536,447 79,203 2,154 148,537 
1799 637,962 788,491 137,043 3,800 127,109 
1800 560,365 440,178 151,897 3,583 129,085 
1801 619,930 677,166 222,309 4,265 334,964 
1802 657,258 477,888 120,024 4,120 124,914 
1803 706,012 405,869 108,822 i 7,477 185,928 
1804 611,060 457,452 111,069 6,787 257,540 
1805 497,790 341,493 104,563 7;801 124,564 
1806 505,543 329,735 79,381 7,048 176,037 
1807 notavailable ,, 3 5 3 
1808 0 12,574 106 1,076 56,233 
1809 211,640 117,986 20,060 6,829 40,221 
1810 0 53,727 930 3,566 19,301 
1811 372,844 28,173 576 2,336 13,625 
1812 270,002 48,897 7,326 6,444 26,339 
1813 658,474 58,709 1,309 7,562 41,411 
1814 not available 3 » » » 
1815 1,024,507 95,741 9,456 13,397 464,960 
1816 737,968 177,053 9,898 13,965 364,328 
1817 683,594 157,179 2,303 12,485 303,461 


Carried over 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 


Exported to Re-exported Re-exported Re-exported Re-exported 
Portugal to Brazil to Africa to Atlantic to North 


Islands Atlantic 
1818 585,342 162,981 15,146 13,774 381,730 
1819 446,616 97,049 13,205 15,985 245,467 


Source ; “Balanças gerais do commércio de reyno de Portugal 
com os seus domínios e nações estrangeiras,” BN/SM, 1-6, 4, 8-26, 
11-18, 4, 15-25 ; TI-12, 4, 2-5; II-10, 4, 10; Arquivo Histórico de 
Itamaraty, 343/4/18 (1809). 


Notes: Approximately 95 percent of the products reexported to 
Brazil, Africa and the Atlantic Islands were textiles 
(cotton piecegoods). 
Africa included Angola, Benguela, Cape Verde, Bissau 
and Cacheu. The Atlantic Islands included the 
Madeiras, Azores and smaller islands. The North 
Atlantic included the nations of Western Europe, pre- 
sent day Morocco and the United States. These areas 
imported piecegoods, large quantities of tea and most 
spices, especially pepper. 
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